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pREfAc!E 




THINK perhaps my desire to write a 
story of the Civil War antedated any 
formulated hopes in regard to the 
writing of books at all. To my child- 
ish mind, Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga meant the war, and I was hardly 
aware of other battlefields or of ships 
that contended upon the sea during that conflict. 

My earliest recollections are of the little battle-smit- 
ten, mud-gullied town full of blue-coated soldiers where 
my father's regiment lay, and where he was provost mar- 
shal, and of my pretty yotmg mother — ^who had brought 
her three little children down from our Ohio home to visit 
him there in August, '65 — coming in to kiss us good- 
night before she went away, wearing a majestically 
distended white frock, her dark hair done in wonderful 
flowing ringlets, to dance at soldier balls. The man who 
held me on his knee usually wore a sabre at his side 
with which I played; a motmted orderly carried me be- 
fore him on his saddle when I went to see ** Captain 
Nicklin's little girl, over by the Third Battalion"; the 
person who took one down to the sutler's to buy things 
was as often an orderly as a nurse; dress parade was the 
big function; our table was alluded to as the Colonel's 
mess. In short, we were in camp, though we lived in a 
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house, one of a line of hastily built frame structures 
fronting on the Company street. We rose in the morning 
to the shrill exhortation of reveill6; we went to bed to 
most unwelcome "taps" — ^at least the small fry did; 
and the post chaplain taught us the three R's in that 
same post chapel where Champ was tried for his life. 

Music meant the regimental band playing "The Star- 
spangled Banner" or "When This Cruel War Is Over," 
or fife and drum corps returning from some military 
funeral squealing and throbbing the measure of "The 
Girl I Left Behind Me," while in my ears is still the 
long swell of brass wind on "Lo-ree-na." It mingles in 
my mind with memories of slender wrists beneath deli- 
cate under-sleeves, ringlets on either side of feminine 
faces, velvet-ribbon head-dresses like chaplets, the bal- 
looning crinoline that exaggerated the drooping slim- 
ness of waist and shoulders. 

I learned the wail of "Maryland, My Maryland," the 
immortal cheer and insouciance of "Dixie," because the 
fathers of some of the children I played with had worn 
the gray. Long stmny afternoons we frolicked in the 
earthworks of Redoubt Lytle or Fort Sheridan, racing 
arotmd the banquette, crawling up over the parapet, 
sliding down the escarpment into the ditch, or popping 
through the sally-port, in "I spy." If we fell out, the 
fitting epithets were ever at hand; we had but to ejacu- 
late "Reb!" "Yank!" and honors were easy. When 
relations became thus strained, we occupied youthful 
wits making impudent parodies on their war songs, and 
they did the same to ours. 

As I grew older, and the war began to recede a bit into 
the distance so that one could really get a view of it, I 
was still sure that I would write about it some day. It 
seemed to me the only subject of which I had any real 
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understanding. I was always acquiring, consciously 
and unconsciously, matter for just such a story as I have 
here set down. My father had fought through the 
entire war; and afterward he was editor of a paper for 
more than thirty years. He approved my plan, and 
helped me to a bewildering wealth of material. I had 
his collection of war-time photographs, intimate por- 
traits of many of the leaders, scribbled across with 
their names and greeting. I lived all my life in Chat- 
tanooga and on Missionary Ridge, spending most of 
the summer months on Walden's Ridge, over in Se- 
quatchie Valley, down in McLemore's Cove, knowing 
that country, that cotmtry only. 

And not there was the story written. Perhaps it 
seemed too simple, a plan that might any day be realized; 
for when my first novel came to be put on paper it was 
a western romance, fruit of sojoumings in the Texas 
cattle country. Book followed book, and still the Civil 
War story came not to birth. My father was gone; 
we left Chattanooga and the Cumberland country; and* 
finally, all the literary material gathered for it was de- 
stroyed in a fire that swept away my entire collection 
of manuscripts and notes. 

Then it was that the desire to write "The Sword in 
the Mountains" became too strong to be resisted. The 
width of the continent was between me and that locality. 
I began gathering material and books as best I could. 
Perhaps it was with a longing to get before me some- 
thing of my childhood home — ^that childhood itself. 
Here, by the shores of '* the other ocean," I have built for 
myself, while writing this book, the world of the Ten- 
nessee mountains in '63. And it has been to me very 
real — ^whatever it may seem to my readers. 

The public libraries of the State have been most kind 
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to me in this work. Their volumes were placed freely at 
my service. Books were sent me from Chattanooga. 
Old friends of my father's, and of my own, have written 
me long letters in answer to inquiries, and have patiently 
submitted to be interviewed on behalf of the accuracy of 
my story. I have hoped very much to get facts correct. 
I think it is important; but not, perhaps, so important as 
to get the feeling right. Bom in the North, brought up 
in the South, I am free from prejudices against either 
side in the conflict. I must inevitably be able to take 
the view-point of either, and find in each much to love 
and something to reverence. If this weaken the appeal 
of my story, it will have to be so. But I feel that the 
bitterness of war is so far back as to be almost departed, 
while love is immortal; and what was lovable has not 
grown less so with the lapse of years. 

Carmel-by-the-Sea, California, 
July, 1910. 
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Book I 

The Sword in Its Scabbard 




CHATTANOOGA;;';;. ■'_ - 

fN the midst of the mount^s lies a', 
mighty valley, _ ■yith five great ways ■ 
radiating from it;, star-like, and the*, 
sword of a bi^^bt ;,river piercing ita'-, 
heart. It is the-.'_'^iitii?m Gatewaj<^'. 
of the Alleghanie^,. achnil^i^S ^ ^ ^asC. ' 
country beyond, and' before the t^pgaj- ' 
nings of recorded history ■ it - was a 
battleground. The palimpsest of these cliffs is as 
ancient and thick-piled as the ruins of the Roman or 
the Chinese wall. 

Among the oldest lands on the globe, these heights 
peered over one another's shoulders ages before the 
ice cap had scoured out the northern valleys, ere its 
chiselling glaciers scarred the rocks, its slow, resistless 
forces heaped gigantic boulders roimd the lakes, or its 
subsidence deposited the fat, spreading farmlands. 
As seen from surrounding eminences, the Cumberlands 
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present no sharp angles, no upstanding peaks; they 
have been worn down by the chafing of the weather 
through time unthinkable, shaped — ^like old, faithful, 
patient, human shoulders — ^by their world, their time, 
their burdens. 

From the encircling summits to-day one sees the dark 
green robe of the wilderness unduUkting away for hun- 
dreds of miles; but that wondrous vesture, so many 
ages in weaving and so many ages worn, is rifted at 
last; threaded by highways; rent and displaced along 
the length and breadth of every fertile lowland by fields 
and^ Qrchards, dotted thickly with distant farm-houses. 
•Ouier.dan ontylfkintly imagine what it was before the 
^ • Vcaig^i^^ gf ^ i*^;* .^Uen, in the sombre cloak tmpierced 
/ -.'I'.^y -Human 6to(te^;tha. oldest and the newest types of 
•.Vegetation were -iriteraaingled in bewildering variety — 
/ magnolia beside liemlock, orchid beneath pine — ^and its 
L *..•••• silence was unbrokfen by Jthe clang of human agencies at 




. •••••.•• 



any. Goajisnge 
•\-* c^J/agfis* th%t^!dinj«ggled here unceasingly. 
• •'* J^.9t then, asiefyef, the place was a fighting field. That 
one conAreirierit break in the enormous rampart, where the 
Tennessee sweeps through the mountain wall, has, al- 
most from the barrier's erection, oflEered fair passage into 
a region of desire and proyed well-being to all creatures, 
restless, resistless, migratory, and such as seek, like 
man, new pastures and new hunting grounds; and over 
its possession many a conflict arose. 

Somewhere in the dawn of time, these glades quivered 
to the charge of the awful mastodon, these heights 
resounded to his trumpetings. Yet they who van- 
quished and drove him out from the cherished valley 
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looked, beside his bulk, a feeble folk, prevailing only 
by ^weight of numbers, conquering by craft — ^the earliest 
stirrings of that merciless supremacy of reason. 

The life of man is well defended here, and swarms 
of it, naked or skin-clad, brown and hairy almost as 
the animals they brought down with flint-tipped spear 
or arrow, roamed the valley in that forgotten twilight 
of the race. Over their vanished towns and forts and 
graves have grown the oaks of many thousand years, 
whose leaves now whisper to the murmuring rain some- 
what of all their mighty roots have learned, groping 
deep in the dust of secrets obliterated past deciphering. 
But we may know that no sooner had these hor4es 
begun to divide into tribal organizaticq ^h^ the stoiggfe , 
for possession leapt again to the for^. v ! -^ . - - • . /V' 

Centuries later, in the dim m^jefetiG forest, hoar with^-^ 
time, silent now and filled already with the brooding' 
pathos of ruin past, the Indians tak6 and hold the an- . 
cient land. Whether extermin$,ted-by war, or absorbed 
by intermarriage, the brown merw«r^ not: Chickasaw-', 
and Cherokee, unreckoned generaliiems of red hunters .; 
now contend in the stronghold §jat6'/f of riight of .wgi,yv 
Through the Hawk's Nest, as they-higiVc nam^d tii^ 
star-shaped valley, their tmcounted musters of warriors 
stream, ruthless forces, advancing and retreating. ' Their 
canoes come do'^ the water like flights of minnows, 
and at bend or camp the shallows of the river run red 
where, fighting hand to hand with ambushed warriors, 
they make their way to shore. Nothing is more certain 
than that this gracious, sheltering country has been 
strewn over and over with bodies of the slain; that this 
soil, constantly reclothing itself in tenderest green, has 
been soaked, hill and valley, peak and cove and gap, 
with the red of the heart. 
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And last of all, into the primeval woods there enters 
a new and more terrible fighting-man — ^the Anglo- 
Saxon, the white settler, coming from across the ranges 
where the great Atlantic grieves against the coast. 
With his fibre is knit the conquest of many a wilderness, 
many a foe. Those feet of his are wide-wandering; 
in his heart is a thirst of new empire; on his brow and 
in his eyes, of the northern sea's fearless blue or the 
stormsky's steel-gray, are the look and sign of victory. 

He knows no dread of loneliness, nor winces in the 
thick of carnage; the twisted, gnarled, and rooted fast- 
nesses of the Western jungles daunt him no more than 
did'tbe*wir4fest, foam and fury of the sea. There is 
• *jQ^*flfh^biUtx*pl'tiii3iing hi^ He is Fate. He is 

•'•.••4tfiievitable* ^jt^tpnset, or the approach of day. His 

• * ' Vsinall, scatteringA^k^s'are the first restless ripple of that 

.bncoming tide of*-dviU2;^tion, whose weight and power 
, • are urging him forward*. He is clothed in staunchest 

* ••••• *• homespun; he carri^rfcnlfe and axe and rifle; wife and 

• 7a*' *phild he brings. Als-^a/igling household gear is on the 

• ••/.\b^ck of the hor^**I)6§ide which he walks warily — ^the 
'/•••^ooiint pf Jher last'ctfy^alier, that picks its way through 

'•\i^fe/trttcklestf'fo^prfb> 'lifting broad hoofs, ironshod, over 
yvtitHrlg ledge^'^d matted roots of trees. 

Andt stiU'those elder wars bequeath him their heritage 
of battle; he strives with a lurking foe that crouches 
in the shadow round his path, or he bands together to 
drive out the first possessors of the soil. Here in the 
great valley, red men and white contend fiercely, setting 
the pride of barbaric paint and plumes against the stem 
ruggedness of riflemen, and afterward against the pomp 
of banner and sabre and warlike dress. They fight — 
the white man as one upborne by the consciotisness 
of power irresistible; the Indian desperately, for his 
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home, clinging tenaciously to his native hunting grounds. 

And soon — apathetically soon it seems, looking back 
upon those days from the comfortable study in some fair 
city street, or the quiet living-room of a peaceful, well- 
defended farmstead — ^the slaughter is over. The red 
hunter is gone, and the fair-haired home-lover stands 
unquestioned owner, last of the long train of con- 
querors, brute and htmian. All time past, since the 
casting up of the heights, has wrought less appar- 
ent change in the valley than l^\he in ^tjie .short 
while since his advent. Inexorably, /.the f<?fisst falls, 
beneath the steady ringing of hfs.axe; his rOads^^stfetC^- 
from village to village, worfi;^Baooth tmder myriad - 
footfalls; his clearings are gay in springtime with tinted : 
froth of bloom, they redden with fruit, or wave with^ ] 
golden grain; and smoke •ascends from hundreds '(Sf ' 
gray-roofed cabins. His wife .'smiles over the growing - - 
pattern in her loom; his c^Wr^'play in the dust^'of / 
alien graves. "',/'.•' ;••..• \%V>-'-' 

Yet the soil breeds warriors; tYxh l^orest nounsfie&^e 
heroic sinew of the border folk. Out bf their ri^ed, the 
first white mountaineers send to the mother colonies, 
in their time of greatest stress, those who ride with 
Marion's men or hide in the swamps with Morgan. 
From this poor, thinly settled outpost of civilization, 
from its hardly supplied lack of men for support and 
defence, John Sevier recruits and leads back his famous 
rearguard of the Revolution, without whose help the 
struggling nation could scarcely achieve independence. 

The terror of the savages is only a memory. Here 
in the Cumberlands a ghostly sense of Cherokee presence 
lingers in the still dream of blue air. The sand floors of 
blt^ caves yield to childish seekers of arrowheads, 
flints, and potsherds. Upon the whole region broods 
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that pathos of the silent, haunting, dark ones — ^wistful, 

cast out. But now a mightier anguish shakes the heart 

of the young nation. By the immemorial warpath 

another foe pours wrath upon the stricken region. 

Again the mountains swarm with men, and the smoke 

of battle goes up from a thousand altars. The blue 

dream of that high air is vexed, it grows^feray with the 

breath of war. The bones of the mastodon have 

crumbled where he fell in the shock of combat ages 

agonQ;.btrt*th^ azuj-e deeps are startled by voices more 

t§rnbljsr*fi^ hisrtrtujipetings, as the great siege-pieces, 

.Sqi&ftiilg • tmcoUlfifjr.'loh tonsured knobs or cleared 

/ ri'c[g§3; burst into iji^: declamations, abrupt, savage, 

/ an inhuman oratory. \ •* 

• .. Here awaits them ihe battleground of inmiemorial 

• ***J^tiquity; but these ppjnbatants are all white. Alike 
*. '.V-frbm beneath the foragV^'cap of blue, the slouch hat of , 

•"^ay^ looks out the\jwjti^*s latest-evolved type, the 
•]AMeripau^mould TD*f-.*f«^C€^that cotmtenance energetic, 
sCudS^us, inqiti^sa'^Y^-**Sons of a conmion ancestry, 
owning*^ commofa .'heritage of environment, discipline, 
and oppoHUftily, these bring to the strong, terrible 
game of war the same will and spirit, the same scorn 
of danger, the same heroic ideals. 

The heights behold the armies, one blue and the other 
gray; see them strive and dare and achieve and bltmder 
in the tide of that struggle where they sway, fighting 
out their utmost reserves of strength; see them laid in 
death's ghastly windrows on the blood-darkened earth 
where stag and lynx, wolf and bear, brown men and red 
men, have torn each other through the centuries. 

And the heights towering above the blue and the gray 
see that these last are brothers. 



CHAPTER I 

NO BIGCBR THAN A UAN'S HAND 

ET was Aiigust in the year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two; the 
place, that high tableland north of the 
Tennessee at Chattanooga, which is 
called Walden's Ridge. The little 
k schoolhouse crouched under its way- 
^de oaks and maples, a brown hen with 
wings spread in the dust. Outside there lay a golden 
silence on the world. The trees went up into a. fathom- 
less blue gulf, shimmering with heat. The perfection of 
summer this; its long, long days, slow-footed, langfiid, 
thftir dazding clouds climbing over the climbii^ hill- 
forest and soaring beneath the sun. The thick-walled 
log room held all day a tenebrous coolness, with 
trembling reflections of the sky and the hot light on 
the grass without, continually shaken by a noisy hum 
of study. 

The big girls had swept the house and the y»rd this 

morning, filled wi^ green boughs the fireplace which 

9 
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yawned black at one side of the room, and put upon the 
teacher's box-like desk, in a tin can, a huge bouquet of 
the month's flowers — ^fringed orchids from the spring 
branch, black-eyed Susan, ironweed, the blue-dusky 
berries of Solomon's-seal, and red clustered ones of 
wild spikenard, with ferns; all mixed together, as they 
grew. 

Among the smaller girls appeared rival factions, led 
on the one side by Delora Glenn* an eight-year-old with 
deep shining brown eyes that sav everything, a silent 
tongue, and swiftly moving hands and feet, emulous • 
and eager to labor; and on the other by Eveljm Belle 
Winchester, the daughter of Judge Jerome W^inchester 
who was a rich man and lived in a big brick house down 
in Chattanooga. Mrs. Winchester, a mountain woman 
by birth, brought her children back to Walden's Ridge in 
the summers for the sake of their health. 

The little town girl in her dainty frock, its sprigged 
dimity skirts reaching below the knee and shaldirig 
lace-trimmed pantalettes which were the secret admira- 
tion and envy of every feminine soul in the building^ 
was a marked figure among the hardy, homespun-dad 
mountain children. Her face, a narrow oval, colorless, 
fine-featured, showed a pair of black, languid eyes 
that had, usually, dark circles printed beneath them. 
H«r .'heavy locks, arranged in a massive "double row" 
of candle-mould xmrls around her small head, further 
diflEerentiated her from the others, who wore their 
hair generally in the ugly, small knob of their grand- 
mothers. 

Eveljm and Delora were oi)enly and naturally opposed, 
and when Eveljm Belle's arti^cial influence was too 
strong upon the play of the girls, Delora would forsaJ^e 
them and join herself to the boys wliooping at hat-ball. 
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coo-sheepy, and one-eyed cat on the other side of the 
hotise. Of these, her especial companion was a yellow- 
haired ten-year-old, a neighbor and babyhood playmate, 
Chamip Seacrest, easily leader in all the summer school 
activities of the boys. 

The children sat on benches of riven logs, with pegs 
driven into the rounded side for legs. There were no 
backs, and sometimes a tired young head drooped to 
the puncheon desk in front, and, cushioned by a curved 
arm, rested there in uneasy slumber. The feet of the 
very little ones swung dear of the floor, and occasionally, 
a big girl beckoned a small sister or brother to lean 
against the older child and rest or sleep. The door, 
their only source of light, was wide open, and occasion- 
ally the school was electrified by the voice of some 
wild creature from the forest, that stretched in unbroken 
ranks beyond the playground. 

Hornets hunting flies buzzed round the open door 
continually. Early this morning a bird had lit upon the 
doorstone, with head aslant considered the dim, noisy 
room doubtfully then flitted through the opening, and 
beat ineffectual wings against the log walls. Lessons 
were frankly forgotten, till the gray-haired old teacher 
managed to catch the poor intruder under his hat, and, 
with murmured exclamations of pity, put it forth at 
the door again. 

A figure at once appealing and, somehow, mean, he 
sat relaxed in his chair behind the humble pine desk 
of office, which, when he could get a congregation to- 
gether on a Sunday and preach, did duty for a pulpit 
as well. Abel Mims had a shnmken look within the 
garb of respectability which he managed to maintain. 
His hair was prematurely white, and flowed long and 
straight over the collar of his coat. His face was brown^ 
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and the gray eyes looked out of it with a startling 
effect, since the irides were lighter in color than the 
skin. The features were a map of weakness, a history 
of compromises, a record of aborted impulses; a bevelled 
chin, a slightly receding forehead, a nose low at the 
bridge, but a sweet, irresponsible smile always hovering 
on the wide-lipped, irresolute mouth. This somewhat 
insignificant countenance was given a tragic cast by 
the long scar which marked it from the ear to the mouth's 
comer. A failure at life, the teacher shortened sail or 
put on canvas to the wind of any man's approval or 
displeasure, even seeking favor with the stronger and 
older of his pupils. 

School droned on. The little ones came up to lean 
on the master's knee and stimible through the alphabet. 
The nearest thing to class recitation was what might 
be termed a concerted attack on the blue-backed speller, 
for there were more copies of this work in possession 
of the pupils than any other one text-book. 

Champ, Evelyn Belle, Delora — ^they read from it, and 
spelled from it, conceiving the wisdom of the ages to 
be concentrated in that seven-by-four-inch volimie, 
with its columns of words beginning at a-b, ab, and going 
through to polysyllables which none of them — ^perhaps 
not even Abel Mims — ^had ever attempted. For the 
greater number of the mountain ^^'s pupils scarcely 
got beyond that coltimn, midway the t^ook, that began 
with ** horseback." 

**H-o-r-s-e, horse, b-a-c-k, back — ^horseback/' th^ 
class intoned to-day in concert, hurrying the concluding 
letters so that it sounded like b-a-sicky-back. This 
was a mile-stone on the road to the temple of learning 
whose picture decorated the inside of the book's last 
cover, and the three children in the middle class could 
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proudly respond in the aflSrmative when asked if they 
had got as far as "horseback" yet. 

But when the lesson touched on ethics or, more 
prox)erly, religion, the old preacher was in his 'element. 
He would halt the reading for half an hour, while he 
held forth to a not unwilling juvenile congregation which 
would have been obliged to mind its book had it not 
put in the time listening to a sermon. Through how 
many Augusts and Septembers, how many purple-aAd- 
gold Indian summers, had the old man taught the open- 
ing lessons of the blue-backed speller! For his pupils 
never went through it — never by any chance. They 
began at the beginning each term, forgetting much of 
it always, between sessions; they went a little farther 
into the book year by year, but never got through — 
got married instead, more likely. 

Noon had brought its joyful outrush to the shade of 
the big trees where the children always ate. It would 
never do to make crumbs over the floor the big girls had 
so carefully swept. Under spreading oak and maple, 
they crowded, even in a considerable drizzle of rain, 
segregated into little family groups, each about its own 
dinner basket. These varied as much from the ordinary 
lunch basket as did the school itself from the town 
school; stout home- woven affairs of white-oak splint 
they were for the most part, covered with a flour-sack 
napkin, and containing biscuit, dodgers, fried salt pork, 
sweet potatoes, roasting ears, and a bottle of buttermilk. 
Champ Seacrest brought his food in an old army haver- 
sack, of which he boasted proudly that his father had 
carried it in the Mexican War. He preferred to have 
the butcher knife with which he was provided thrust 
into his belt, and he had naturally assumed a martial 
air, even before the boys made him captain of the little 
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company which had been drilling with cornstalk muskets. 

Apart from the others, drawn away in a sort of haughty 
languor, were the well-dressed Winchester children, a 
boy and a girl. Their lunch basket contained fine white 
bread, salt risen, and beaten biscuit dainty as the biscuit 
served with port wine on a nobleman's table. Sometimes 
there were oranges with odd green cloudings on the side, 
, when the new crop came in from the orange grove that 
Judge Winchester owned in Florida. Evelyn liked to 
display her viands of unknown origin and unguessed 
flavor. She did this with a sort of negligent, proud 
composure, yet with a furtive eye to see if the whole 
school miarked her affluence. She might have saved 
herself the trouble. Blue Spring school marked her 
not at all. It matched her pride with a pride as cool 
and broadly based. The only aristocracy there was 
the boys who had barlow knives. No other distinc- 
tions were known. Little cared this sturdy mountain 
stock that Judge Winchester was a rich man who lived 
in a brick house down in Chattanooga. 

Mrs. Winchester allowed her children to attend Abel 
Mims's school, because they were delicate, and she 
believed that the primitive surroundings and associa- 
tions would be beneficial. Each morning they were 
brought by a slave man called Uncle Zed, and he came to 
fetch them again in the evening, carrying the little 
girl as though she had been a baby. 

It was during this noon recess that the arrogant 
town girl established herself in the situation which 
deprived a half-dozen others of the cherished play- 
houses they had chosen. The daughter of Judge Jerome 
Winchester laid out her dwelling with a lavish hand. 
Where space and grandeur were to be had for nothing, she 
assumed that the lion's share was hers by right ; and to 
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keep the extensive plantation about it» she and Greene 
had drawn a circle with a stick, instead of setting the 
more laborious line of stones. She gathered together 
a troup of slaves — ^niggers, she called them — ^in the shape 
of black flints, which looked suspiciously like possible 
ammunition in the event of a hostile demonstration 
against her. 

Debby Tate, a small girl whose play-house was com- 
pletely absorbed by these operations, ran weeping to a 
strength she knew, and, in the midst of a high-handed 
readjustment, the schoolmaster's tattoo on the door- 
jamb brought them all in to books, somewhat flushed, 
and with stealthy, defiant glances still going between 
the opposed factions. 

They entered to the teacher's call not more noisily 
than usual, but with the sound and sense of something 
amiss in their ranks. The key of the racket had subtly 
changed, and Mims was instantly aware of it, though 
he carefully ignored a rather vociferous whispering 
which made itself heard from a certain portion of the 
girls' side. 

"Well, I *m a-going to tell, and I 'm a-going to tell 
right now!" 

A shrill voice finally soared above the others in a fairly 
audible defiance; and Evelyn Belle Winchester got to 
her feet. The little girl began to step forward mincingly 
toward the teacher's platform. A brown hand caught 
at the skirt of her dimity dress. 

"Tattle-tale!" hissed Delora Glenn, staring fiercely 
into the supercilious countenance the town girl turned 
across her shoulder, "Nobody 's goin' to pay any 
attention to what you say. " 

"Well, you '11 see." Evelyn Belle jerked her skirts, 
free, and advanced upon her mission with dignity. 
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"I reckon teacher 's kin to my mother," she paused a 
moment to remind the Glenn girl. '* If my mother tells 
him to do anything, he *s got it to do, or my father *11 
have him turned out." 

Then she marched to the desk to lay her complaint. 

"Well, Eve* Belle, what is it — ^what is it?" inquired 
the teacher nervously. "You-all mustn't come up 
here to me like this. You 've got to sit and mind yo* 
books, if you want to leam anything. Tell me what 
you want and go right on back, now. " 

He spoke in the luisty, almost fawning, tone of one 
who did not expect to be obeyed. The young lady 
whom he addressed promptly exploited her grievances 
at considerable length. It appeared from her statements 
that the boys of the school were extremely obnoxious 
to the girls. 

"I would n't mind so much if they 'd stay to their- 
selves," she concluded, "but they all the time come and 
break up our play, and tear up our play-houses, and my 
mother says I don't have to take it oflE of 'em. My 
mother says it 's not proper anyhow for boys and girls 
to play together." 

"Yeth, Ma did," piped an urchin with a large head 
which looked curiously hard and solid. "Ma thaid 
that. " 

This was Greene. His sister received his reinforce- 
ments with complacency; Greene could always be de- 
pended upon to bring up the rear. 

"Well, I reckon she 's right," Mims agreed uneasily. 
"I reckon your mother has the rights of that. Eve' 
Belle. I reckon I just about have obliged to make a 
rule that you-all boys and girls shan't play together any 
more. Let the boys have one side of the house and the 
girls the other, and there '11 be no more trouble. " 
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There was a gasp from the back seats, and a sudden 
look of dismay in the countenance of the complainant. 
She had not bargained for so much. 

"Well, some of the boys is n't so feisty, " she modified 
her statement. "If Champ Seacrest could play with 
us, I *d rather. Then if any wild varmints comes in 
from the woods he 'd fight 'em. I 'm terrible scared of 
varmints up here in the woods, and I don't like to be 
where it 's just girls alone, 'count o' that. " 

"Huh!" Delora Glenn popped up from her bench 
and glared, fiery-cheeked, at the informer. "Champ 's 
the leader. He 's the one that tore up your play-house, 
Eve' Belle Winchester — ^and served you right, too. 
Looks like you would n't never want Champ Seacrest, 
whoever you played with!" 

"Here — ^here — ^here!" remonstrated the teacher, who 
felt his authority slipping. "You-all girls be still a 
minute, and let Champ tell what the trouble is. Cham- 
pion Seacrest, have you been fussing with the girls?" 

A boy of ten, barefooted, with a tossing mane of 
yellow hair above fine blue eyes, rose instantly — ^just 
the defender against varmints a dark-browed Eveljm 
Belle would select. 

"Yes, sir," he said succinctly. "I 'm a soldier, and 
the boys made me colonel of the regiment. That gal, " 
pointing an accusing finger at Evelyn Belle, "keeps 
niggers, and we 're a-breakin* hit up. She took Debby 
Tate's play-house away from her, and said it was nigger 
quarters to the big play-house she had a'ready, where 
her store-bought dolls lives. And she put black rocks 
in for niggers. And we went over there a — er, a — ^a- 
raidin', and ttimed 'em all a-loose, and — " For a mo- 
ment he studied the puncheons at his bare toes with a 
slightly sheepish, reminiscent grin about his mouth, and 
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when he looked up, the flicker of laughter in his eyes 
made them shine. "We put the Winchesters in prison • 
— Greene took up for her — ^but we was plajdng bull-pen 
then, and I did n't know she 'd get mad and tell. " 

Evelyn Belle stood looking straight ahead of her. 
Her pale cheek had flushed when the boy began to speak ; 
but she did not, as one of the humbler girls would have 
done, flee back to her seat. She held her ground and 
kept her chin well in the air. As for Mims, at this men- 
tion of slaves and fighting, he crouched at his desk, 
glancing uneasily at the open doorway, even at the blank 
walls about him. 

"Hush! Hush!" he admonished. "You-all children 
have got no call to be namin' out such as this. Champ — , 
I did n't expect it of you. You *ve always been a good 
boy and a help to me. Eve' Belle, I 'm a-goin* to speak 
to your mother concerning this matter. Delora Glenn, 
you can stay in at recess. If I hear any more talk like 
this, I *m goin' to go cut me a big bunch of hickories, 
and see what they '11 say to you-all." 

The threat was an old one, and carried little terror. 

"But don't you aim to let the boys and girls {day 
together any more?" inquired Champ, as Eveljm Belle 
walked coldly and proudly back to her bench, the dimity 
skirts switching rhythmically. "I *d rather play with 
the girls than the boys." 

The statement was made dryly, and, strange to say, 
nobody giggled. Champ Seacrest had a look in his eyes 
that interfered with the appreciation of the ludicrous 
in any speech he might make. 

"I — yes. No. I '11 let you know when I 've talked 
the matter over with some of your parents. And for 
a while, if you '11 be good, you may go on as before. " 

When recess time came, and the others passed out, 
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Delora, sitting stranded, and by her isolation disgraced, 
staring down at the puncheon desk, became finally 
conscious that across on the boys' side another figure 
balanced her own. Abel Mims, too, was uncomfortably 
aware of Champ Seacrest, very erect on his bench. It 
was one thing to decree punishment, and quite another, 
a flight beyond the country schoolteacher, to say where 
lay the impertinence of the boy's electing to ptmish 
himself. Afraid to question the resolute soul, remem- 
bering with sudden dismay that this boy and girl always 
shared penances as they shared joys, Mims finally 
muttered an excuse and went uncertainly forth to join 
in the sports on the playground. His shadow had barely 

J eft the doorstone when a small, flatted voice with a 
ihoke in it inquired: 

"Why don't you go out and play with Eve' Belle? 
You ain't kept in. She said she wanted you to mind 
the varmints off'n her." 

"Am kept in too — ^whenever you are," Champ re- 
turned promptly. "Teacher wasn't fair, anyhow. 
I 'm the colonel. Ought to been me. " 

Strangely comforted, the two who had from babyhood 
been comrades sat there, in the dim, empty room, 
listening to the shouts from outside, uttering no further 
word to each other. They kept honorable silence, at- 
tending methodically to their own discipline, while a 
woodpecker dropped down on the roof, and thumped 
peremptorily; grasshoppers crackled in the weeds out- 
side, and cicadas droned. The teacher mingled in the 
sports of his pupils, awkwardly, yet without interrupting 
their flow at all. His was too weak a character to form 
a disturbing element, as do most elders. He could not 
run much; his attempts to catch a ball were laughable; 
yet, with the tolerance of childhood, they accepted the 
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will for the deed, and welcomed him so long as he elected 
to stay. Finally the time was up; he came back to beat 
on the door-jamb and call, "Books!" 

Lessons went forward. Soft-hearted Abel Mims was 
peculiarly considerate of Champ, and he praised De- 
lora's writing with marked enthusiasm. The long, hot 
afternoon waned. Sundown always brings a chill in 
the mountains, a tingle in the air. The westering shafts 
of gold were beginning to catch in the tree-tops, as the 
little band poured with shouts from the low, broad door 
of the log school-house. Slave-holder and abolitionist, 
tidier and sympathizer, they dashed on to the play- 
ground, each one vocalizing his favorite war-cry. The 
black man who came to fetch Eveljm Belle Winchester 
was there, l5dng half-asleep, under one of the great oaks. ^ 
The boys descried him just as they had got on their j)aper 
caps and assumed their cornstalk muskets preparatory to 
an after-school drill. Zed was on his feet now, unfurling 
the imibrella which maternal care insisted should be 
carried over the child. 

"Zed, Zed, don't you think niggers has as much right 
to freeness as anybody?" Champ appealed to the negro 
as to one who knew. "Don't you want to be free?" 

The little girl drew back, and let the rabble of boys 
sweep in between her and her servitor. As they stood 
clamoring about him, she regarded the group with dis- 
dain.: When they were done talking, she could bid all 
that brawn and sinew bend itself to her puny needs. 

"You, Champ Seacrest," she said finally, "you let 
my nigger alone. Unc' Zed *11 get himself into trouble 
if he talks about runnin' away. " 

"Dat's right — dat 's right," agreed the slave has- 
tily. "You-all boys better hush yo* moufs. You'll 
dest about git me fawty, wid yo' fool talk — dat 's what 



,' Champ asserted, springing up 
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you 11 do. I ain't no run-away niggah. I 'se a Win- 
chester. I was bawn on ole Marse's place, an* dar I 
'specs to die. Dey ain't no free-niggah blood in me. " 

"But don't you?" urged Champ, half-deceived by 
his own play. "We're soldiers, and we 're going to 
have another war like we-all had down in Mexico, and 
we 're goin' to make the folks that own niggers turn 
'em a-loose. " 

"Who say?" demanded the black. "Ef dey come a 
wah, ole Marse '11 'spect me to fight for him. Dat 's 
what he '11 have every niggah out a-doin'. I knows. 
Dat 's de way when de house cotch a-fiah; dat 's de way 
when de bull got loose — send a niggah. Who gwine to 
fight de wah for the white quality? — de niggahs. Ain't 
nobody else to do it. What 's mo'," he added hastily, 
" I ain't gwine have nothin to say to sech talk as you-all 
ishavin'." 

It made a curious picture : the protesting black man, 
tall and round-faced, with rolling eye, and the quaintly 
garbed children about him, cornstalk muskets on their 
shoulders, while the scornful little mistress stood by. 
But now the apprehensive Abel Mims came forth to 
break up the session under the old oaks. 

You get along home now, boys and girls, " he urged. 
You don't want to have no such going-on as this at 
Blue Spring school. " 

The terror that had touched his countenance at 
thamp's earlier talk of war and the turning loose of slaves 
showed itself again, reflecting that in the dilated eyes 
of the negro. This subject in the South of that day 
was pitch and pestilence. Let who would touch and 
handle it, the schoolmaster and black Zed meant to be 
safe. 

"Dat 's dest what I tell *em, Marse," the negro put 
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in hurriedly. **You ready for me, little mistis?" And 
gathering up his charge on a great, brawny, blue-clad 
arm, he turned away with her through the green aisles 
of the wood, her little, delicately-cut, haughty face look- 
ing back half tauntingly at them over his big, cottonade- 
covered shotilder. 



CHAPTER II 

THUMBS DOWN 

HAMP SEACREST'S father, Vespasian, 
had married, late in life, Miranda Fain, 
from a Georgia settlement below Chat- 
tanooga. Dying, the girUsh mother left 
one child, and Vespasian had never 
married again. His house was kept by 
Salomy Jane Partridge, whose awe of 
her employer was almost as much constitutional as per- 
sonal. Her short-chinned, irresolute face wore ever an 
expression of timid deprecation. 

On the Saturday following the attempt of Champ's 
regiment to liberate all the slaves in sight, animated and 
cheery, he was over at the Glenn place as of custom, 
playing "keep house" with Delora imder the great sym- 
metrical white oak beside the chip-pile that spread wide 
in the centre of that semi-circular sweep in which the 
door-yard fences of many mountain cabins front the 
road. 

Leaving at noon, he made his way homeward through 

the big woods-lot, his old hound Speaker following 
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soberly. The dog had been given to him by Delora, 
having belonged to her dead father, and the child 
had thought thus to put Speaker out of the reach of 
the step-father when Emmeline Glenn married Clay 
Hickerson. 

Whistling softly under his breath, Champ came out 
of the depths into the lighter growth, at a place which 
was about half-way between his home and the Glenn 
house. Here an echo of yesterday's raid abruptly 
brought boy and hound into trouble. They were 
suddenly met and halted by the Winchester brothers, 
who had been over as far as Falling Water, hunting 
squirrels with their dogs all morning. Peyton had a 
gtm, and little Greene was allowed to go along. The 
elder had not been at school the day before, but Greene 
and Evelyn Belle had carried home the news of Champ 
Seacrest's aggression. 

**Look-a-here," the yotmg aristocrat challenged, 
facing his humbler neighbor in the narrow way, "my 
sister says that you broke up her playhouse yesterday. " 

Champ, looking the Winchester boys up and down, 
seemed in two ndnds about answering. Peyton was 
near his own age; but, conscious of better muscles and 
harder training, the mountain lad felt well able to handle 
them both. 

"We was playing soldiers," he allowed finally, in a 
tolerant drawl. "Eve* Belle kept niggers, and we 
raided her and turned 'em a-loose." 

"All right," agreed Peyton promptly. "You and 
me '11 play war right now. I won't fight you, 'cause I 
don't care to get my hands dirty; but I 'U set my dog 
on your'n and we '11 see which one whips. " 

The Winchester hound was young, vigorous, and well 
cared for, while Speaker had seen his best days some 
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years ago; yet Champ felt an obligation to be as game 
for, his dog as for himself. Silently, he dropped back 
a pace, leaving the old hotmd standing in the path. 

"Sic 'im!" hissed Peyt, with the long, whistling 
breaths known to the urchin who foments a dog fight. 
"Sic *im, boy. Jump on him, Ring!" 

The odds were not equal, yet Speaker's superior 
strategy might have saved him, had not a little fice which 
followed at Greene Winchester's heels felt it incumbent 
upon him to dash into the fray. Yapping madly round 
the outskirts, he finally made shift to nip Speaker so 
sharply on the quarter that the old dog turned in 
exasperation to free himself, and exposed the side of 
his throat and his shotilder to Ring's ready fangs. It 
was but a moment till Champ was beating off the Win- 
chester hotmd with a hastily caught up branch, and the 
Winchester boys, followed by the yelping fice, had taken 
to their heels through the bushes, rather than face-the 
furious eyes of the boy who cried out between sobl^lBtg 
breaths, 

"No fair! No fair! Two on one ain't fair!" 

Salomy Jane Partridge, preparing the dinner for 
Vespasian Seacrest, getting it ready at the broad hearth- 
stone like a humble priestess at sacred rites, turned 
faded eyes over her shoulder at a little whimpering, 
scufiSing sound, as the boy half-carried, half (kagged 
his injured dog into the dooryard. Salomy's hands had 
a hovering, uncertain action which was almost like a 
palsy, though it was merely the result of chronic inde- 
cision. One of her pale eyes had an inclination to wall 
upward, and in moments of extreme excitement shot 
up under the brow with a curious flicker which lent an 
indescribable air of rakish recklessness to her sheepish 
mild countenance. The thought that Champ, the 
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darling of her days, might be in trouble, sent her scut- 
tling to the door to peer out, with the wall eye V||ry 
much in the northeast corner of its orbit. 

"What's. the matter, honey boy?" she inquired. 
Old Speaker hurt hisself ? " 
Uh-huh," returned Champ, not taking the trouble 
to explain the nature of his dog's injuries. What was the 
use? Salomy Jane knew as much about fljdng as she 
did about a dog fight. The idea of a wise old hound 
like Speaker ** hurting" himself! 

^ The woman hung around and fussed compassionately, 
till a pot of beans boiled over on the hearth, sending 
up a flurry of ashes. She hurried in to attend to it, 
shouting as she went, to the boy in the yard: 

"I jest knowed something was goin' to happen to 
somebody on this here place. Last night I dreamt 
of snakes — and that 's the worst dream you can have 
for injuries and enemies. Course there war n't no 
enemies in Speaker's hurtin' hisself; but injuries he 's 
got, and I wish 't now I *d named it to you at the break- 
fast table about the snakes. There was two of 'em 
— one long and one short." 

"That's right — ^there was," corroborated Champ, 
unexpectedly, appearing in the kitchen to get a gourd 
of water. Salomy's dreams were such a staple of con- 
versation, and of her endless monologues, that nobody 
marked them. She was used to being cut off squarely 
in the middle of a sentence by some domestic demand, 
and she always, as soon as there was an opportunity for 
her to do so, resumed with the patient monotony of a 
buzzing fly on a window-pane. Now she turned and 
stared at the boy. 

"There was," he repeated, "two of 'em. A long one 
and a short one. Enemies. That's what you said, 
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S'lomy. It was Peyt and Greene Winchester, and 
they set their hound on Speaker and tried to kill 
him." 

**Th' good land!" cried Salomy Jane, throwing up 
her hands. "Now, that 's just the way dreams comes 
true. I wish 't I *d 'a' told you at breakfast-time. 
Seems like it would have been more convindn*. Here 
I *ve been dreamin* dreams for — ^for a long time, and 
now when one comes true, hit's one I forgot to tell you 
about. I 'U be out to he'p with Speaker time I get 
Pappy's dinner fixed up. Pappy comes first, honey 
boy. He works turrible hard to make money for yo' 
spendin'. Man persons must come first." 

Vespasian Seacrest got home from a forenoon's plough- 
ing to find his son Champ engaged in the thankless 
labor of ministering to the hurts of a defeated dog. 
Seacrest had carried a gim out with him that morning 
to shoot hawks, and the weapon still lay in the hollow 
of his arm. 

" That Speaker? What hurt him? " inquired the man, 
regarding with negligent contempt the small boy's 
activities. 

"He was in a fight," Champ answered, without 
moving. 

"Whose dog was it he fit with?" demanded Seacrest 
sharply. 

"Windiester's hound," said Champ, half sullen, half 
alarmed. "Them boys had no call to set that great 
big dog on Speaker — and then turn their little fice 
a-loose to he'p too. Speaker 's old, and he can't fight 
like he used to. " 

"Was he whipped?" Seacrest 's question came like 
a bullet. 

The child merely noddec| shoving his gourd and rag 
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along a bit, and getting at another place he wished to 
sponge. 

"Well, you h'ist yourself from there till I shoot him," 
Vespasiarf ordered. "You know ndghty well and good 
I don't let a hound live on my place that 's been whipped. 
I feed no dog that can't lick anything in the neighbor- 
hood. That 's my word. Get up. " 

At the loud command, Salomy Jane Partridge's 
face appeared for a doubtful moment at the kitchen 
doorway. She gave one north-by-northeast glance 
toward the conjunction of bodies. It spelled bad 
weather to her and, hastily catching up her sunbonnet 
and pail, she made off down the path to the spring, a 
custom of hers profoundly rooted in the certainty that 
she was unsuited to war, and only fit for the battlefield 
after the combat. 

Champ had never spoken disrespectfully to his father 
in his life, nor failed of instant obedience to any paternal 
behest, however harsh or unreasonable it might seem 
to the boy. But as Vespasian repeated his order, 
"Git up!" and, reaching forth a foot, stirred the boy 
roughly with it, Champ suddenly showed him a face 
red with fury. 

"I '11 not do it!" he blurted out. "And you sha'n't 
shoot Speaker neither." He brought his slim little 
body between the big foot and the trembling hound. 
"He 's my dog — Delora give him to me; and I 'U not 
let you touch him." 

Amazement and anger sat on Vespasian Seacrest's 
countenance for the space of a breath. Then he threw 
back his head and roared out a big insulting laugh. 
Salomy Jane, coming up the spring path, trembling 
so that her bucket slopped at every step, heard that 
rude mirth with a mixture o| relief and dismay. Herself, 
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she was always pleased when Seacrest laughed at 
her; but might it not enrage Champ? She set down 
her bucket and ran forward to take a pacifying 
part. 

"Mr. Seacrest," she pleaded, "Champ aims to do 
whatever you. tell him." 

"Looks like it!" ejaculated Vespasian sarcastically, 
endeavoring in vain to dissemble his satisfaction. He 
would not have been willing, even could Salomy have 
compassed such a solution, that the quarrel should end 
here with an apology from the boy. He longed to come 
at grips with the fighting spirit that challenged him 
from his son's eyes. "Aw, you go 'long to your cookin'y ' 
S'lomy," he advised her, then once more to Champ, 
"Git up — git up — git up!" he vociferated. "G4t^ 
yo'self out of my way till I — " and he brought the gun 
sharply into position. 

With one move the crouching boy turned and flung 
himself at Seacrest, grappling the weapon and the hands 
that held it, till there was every danger of both child 
and dog being shot. Salomy shrieked and added to the 
confusion by dodging about the pair, ejaculating futile 
remonstrances, and equally vain accusations. The red 
of rage receded from the young face, and left it white. 
The big blue eyes looked fiercely and steadily into 
Vespasian's dark, taunting ones. 

I hate you!" said Champion Seacrest to his father. 

I pltimb hate you. You 're a mean man. You 're 
mean to everything and everybody about you. You 
kill my dog and I 'U kill you. I 'm a-goin* to quit you. 
I ain't a-goin' to live with you no more. I *11 take 
Speaker and go." 

The barrier was down, and it was a startling flood 
that potu-ed over it. 
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"Now — ^ye see!" quavered Salomy. "That's a 
boy that never give me a sassy word in all the nine 
years I Ve tended on him — and now listen at him. " 
But Vespasian Seacrest's hardy soul was unscared. 

"Aw, git oflE'n me, and turn loose my gun before you 
shoot your fool self!" he told the rigid little figure that 
was clutching him. "I 've got no time to pester 'bout 
with you and your old whipped hound. My dinner 's 
a-waitin', and my ploughing too. I '11 put a bullet 
through that coward dog time I come back this 
evenin'." 

As Champ doubtfully released him, he flung his 
plough-lines across the porqh-rail, and strode noisily past 
into the house, washed, and sat down to the dinner 
that had been cooling unheeded, or burning up, accord- 
ing to its situation. Salomy, who owned some distant 
relationship to the dead Miranda, put it before him 
along with her half-scared, reproachful comments. 

"You '11 live to be sorry for this day. I dreamp' — 
TV good land! 'Course all this was my dream. Oh, 
I wish't I 'd a- warned ye. " 

"I say warned me!" chuckled Vespasian, looking 
with assumed carelessness to see that Champ was not 
in earshot. "Warned me o' what? I wouldn't take 
a farm for the little devil — I would n't take a farm for 
him!" he extilted, as he helped himself to string-beans, 
corn-pone, and bacon. " Lord-a-mighty , — ^hit appears 
like you can't always tell. He was such a plumb light- 
complected Fain — to look at — ^and so soft-spoken that 
I was scared he was going to be easy and triflin'; but 
he 's as game as a badger. Game as a badger, " he went 
over the phrase, looking down with reminiscent' delight 
at his own iron wrists, where those small grappling 
hands had abraded the skin. "He's a Seacrest all 
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right." Aloud he called gruffly, " Champ — you Champ ! 
Come on in to your dinner. " 

Instantly the boy's face was thrust in at the kitchen 
doorway. 

-"I ain't comin' to dinner. I ain't never goin' to set 
down to the table with you again." 

Vespasian studied the littje £gure against the dark 
of the kitchen. He could have rejoiced openly. But 
he merely demanded, with a sardonic grin: 

"You ain't, hey? Reckon you '11 eat your victuals 
oflE'n the floor?" 

Champ's eyes were steady as stars. He brought for- 
ward a small paw in which was a hunk of corn-pone — 
cold, from the cupb5)ard — and it appeared that he had 
been munching upon it. 

"I '11 not eat them oflE the floor, nor nowhere else in 
this house any longer," he told Vespasian roundly. 
"I 'm a-goin' to quit you." Apparently as a sudden 
bright afterthought, he added abruptly, "I wish't now 
I 'd 'a' done it long ago." 

**0h. Lord!" spluttered the man, setting his butter- 
milk down with such a thump that it splashed out on 
the table. *'Haw long ago?" And again he measured 
the boy's ten years* growth. 

Young Champion's fixed look of bitterness never 
relaxed. 

"You can set and make game o' me now, like you 've 
always been a-doin*," he cried. "You'll never get 
the chance again." And turning, he ran through the 
kitchen and out of the house. 

In the pauses of this fierce colloquy of father and 
son sounded the whimpering obligato of Salomy Jane 
Partridge's remonstrances — poor Salomy Jane, who, 
between awe and admiration of the head of the house, 
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and concern for the boy, had not dared put foot out 
of the kitchen'whither she had fled on Champ's appear- 
ance, yammering from its security things which nobody 
noted. 

Champ gone, Seacrest proceeded with his dinner, tie 
great chuckles taking him every few moments as he 
ate and drank. He could hear Salomy sniffling among 
her pots and pans. He made a comfortable meal, then, 
still in high good humor, gathered up his plough-lines, 
and, with them over his arm, and carrying the gun once 
more, stalked back across the pasture lot. 

Out in the clear hot noon on a distant slope, he resumed 
his ploughing. The hills were velvet-blue behind 
woods-bordered fields. Round the farm all was quiet. 
At this season the men of the Cumberland cotmtry 
plough as much as possible early and late, and sleep 
in the hotirs of the burning sun. But Seacrest was 
a hardy soul, restlessly energetic, contemptuously care- 
less of toil. Through sun-drunken jungles of bullweeds, 
brambles, and the spreading, purple-bodied poke by 
the fences, snakes glided unscared, like rivulets of oil. 
Cattle drowsed, endlessly ' chewing in the shade; the 
fields lay out in the broad glare of sun, afoam with 
innumerable meadow-flowers, — Queen Anne's lace, wild 
parsnip, field-primroses, and burning coals of pleurisy- 
root. Black and sulphur colored butterflies flitted 
above; birds pecked busily for ripened seeds and in- 
sects; crickets and grasshoppers made an unceasing chirr. 
On two sides of him stood beautiful, rustling cornfields, 
the broad, lustrous blades and frond-like tassels glisten- 
ing high against the blue. He looked with pride at the 
straight, brave plant, dark and luxuriant offspring of 
the mother valleys, marching here m its long, undaunted 
files across the thin soil of his mountain land. 
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In the middle of the afternoon, a slat sunbonnet 
came bobbing above the rise, and Salomy Partridge 
waded laboriously athwart the broad stretch of 
ploughed land to where Vespasian stood leaning on the 
fence at the far side of the field, smiling once more over 
the remembrance of the recent outbreak. 

**Mr. Seacrest," she hailed him as she appeared, 
"that there chap was plumb in earnest in what he said 
to you. You can laugh, " catching sight of Vespasian's 
face, "but I tell you something ought to be did about 
it." 

"About what?" jeered Seacrest. "I reckon the little 
dickens is just doing like any other boy. I '11 settle it 
when I get home. I aimed to, without you werryin' 
yo'self overit." 

"No, he ain't a-doin' like ary other boy," Salomy 
protested, half in tears. "You better tend to this 
business, Mr. Seacrest. Champ ain't like ary other chap 
I ever seed, anyhow. You think he 's scared of you. " 

Vespasian had thought so. He knew better now. 
But it was not necessary to enter into explanations 
with Salomy. He simply nodded, remarking, 

I aim he shall be. Children ort to fear their parents. ' * 
Well, he ain't scared of anything top side o' this 
green earth, an' that *s the fact," announced Salomy. 
"I 've nussed that chap an' took care o' him from the 
time he wa& bom, mighty nigh; and he ain't ever saw 
the day sence I 've knew him that he was what you 
might call scared o' you. Yo' boy is a good boy. He 's 
yet to give me the first word o' sass. Hit was his 
notion that he ort not to sass his pappy. But now, 
lemme tell ye, hit was n't becaze he was scared to do it. 
You better come back to the house along o' me and 
look what he 's up to." 
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"Aw, S'lomy, yoti talk right foolish. What in the 
world — ! You reckon I *ve got nothin' to do but 
track around after a ten-year-old chap becaze he 's 
mad and actin' up? What 's Champ doin' to concern 
you so mightily? " 

" He 's got old Speaker all doctored, and he 's a 
sortin' out his clothes an' all his little plunder. He come 
into the kitchen where I was a-doin' my Sa'day scourin' 
up an' got some victuals in a poke. I tell you that 
chap's a-goin' to run away, as sure as you stand there 
a-laughin'. He aims to quit the motmtings." 

"You go along and cook my supper, Slomy," Ves- 
pasian Seacrest advised the woman tolerantly. "To- 
morrow's Stmday. I've got my ploughin' to finish. 
I '11 tend to Champ when I git home. Go on, now, and 
don't be foolish." 

She htmg a moment on one foot, then seeing him turn 
to his work with an air of finality, stumbled reluctantly 
back as she had come. 

Up and down the long field Vespasian guided the 
plough, stopping every time he turned a row to delight 
afresh in the asstirance that, despite his Fain maternity, 
the boy was a son to be proud of. He resolutely stuck 
by the ploughing, while cloud-roses bloomed in the late 
light, between the forest spires; shadows deepened 
under the trees; and cooler breaths began to be astir. 
He finished the field- and it was dark before he went 
home. He assured nHXiself with one swift glance that 
neither boy nor dog was about. While he went to the 
bench and began washing, Salomy dished up his supper 
and put it on the table. He was aware that, as she 
moved in and out, she sniffed and looked at him with 
the superior expression that weak women affect when 
they know something of which one is ignorant. He 
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seated himself at the board, glanced around, and then, 
as though he had but now noted Champ's absence, 
demanded gruffly, 

Where's that chap?" 

He 's went up to his bed, " answered Salomy Jane, 
as she set a dish in place before him. 

"Huh!" was Seacrest's sole comment. 

His mind ran on the things he would do for this son 
who was to be a man after his own heart. Old am- 
bitions started up afresh at thought of such an ally to 
help him realize them. But he wotild not seem to 
soften before the woman. So, on his way from table, 
he stopped and called up the ladder that went to the 
loft where the boy slept. 

"You Champ!" 

No answer. Dead silence, save for a loud sniflE from 
the kitchen. 

"You have that hound ready for me to shoot before 
we start for preachin* in the morning, " said Vespasian 
Seacrest to the silent loft above his head. Then he 
tramped out to ^ smoke a pipe and plan for Champ's 
future. Presently he rose and went to his own bed, 
where he lay awake half the night, his mind busy with 
ambitious schemes. He never heard the big clumsy 
wooden latch on the house-door rattle, nor caught the 
sound of careful feet crossing the porch; but the mid- 
night stars saw a little figure with a limping something 
at heel slipping under the trees in the direction of the 
Glenn place. 

Moonlight flooded the dreaming forest; it was a 
moving, mtinnuring, dewless night of motmtain stmimer, 
— ^trees sighing vaguely over sighing, drowsy cattle; 
the forest all caverns <rf black moon-shadow; the light, 
pooled in the grass like milk. Down the creek, above 
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the swimming-hole, the loud waters leaped white 
against swart-mossed boulders — ^louder than the wind. 
Fireflies out-sparkled the stars. There was a soft 
slither of bat wings in the air; and a wild lyric of whip- 
poorwills blown through the dark, fitfully, with a passion- 
ate melancholy of farewell. There had been other 
wanderings on summer nights, there had been autumn 
evenings which found him stealing away to join a coon 
hunt, as it swept yodelling through the forest, with its 
flickering of torches and baying of hounds; but always 
at the end of such stolen excursions, home waited, safe, 
sturdy, brooding, with Salomy Jane to open to his tap 
on the shutter if perchance the door had been bolted 
since he left. 

But whither this night's wild venture might lead, 
who cotild say? 

The little stealing form, with its crippled follower, 
reached the Glenn place at last. It passed the white- 
oak by the chip-pile, hesitated, went back, bent down 
and picked up something shining from the shelves of 
the play-house. Then Champ made for the window 
of that room where he knew Delora slept, and rapped 
cautiously upon its shutter — ^three raps, a pause, three 
more, a pause, then a single tap. Old Speaker drooped 
at his young master's side, too dignified to whine. 
Champ had laid in a stock of patience, knowing well 
how he himself slept, and what the task of rotising him. 
But the shutter of hand-rived clapboards promptly 
swung wide, and a startled, childish voice asked in a 
carefully lowered tone, 

"That you. Champ?" Delora had recognized their 
signal. 

"Yep, hit's me and Speaker," Champ began, when 
the more impulsive Delora broke in. 
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"What is it, Champ? What 's the matter? It— it 
ain't some sort o' game, is it?" 

"No. Hit ain't no game," the boy told her. He 
swallowed something that tried to choke him. " Delora, 
I 'm runnin' away — me and Speaker. I allowed maybe 
— do you want to say farewell to tis? " 

For answer, there was a patter of bare feet on the 
puncheons inside, the pole-bolt that held the door was 
removed with such caution as small hands could manage^ 
and Delora, in her coarse little nightgown, stepped out 
on the doorstone, a dimly conjectured shape, and made 
her way toward the fugitives. 

"Where you goin' at, Champ?" she inquired in an 
awestruck tone. 

"To my maw's kin in Georgia," returned the boy. 
"Gid Fain 's my unde; he lives right down in McLe- 
more's Cove, and he 's a good man and got a plenty. I 
can walk there easy. He '11 take me in, I 'm certain. 
I can work right smart, and ef they won't have me, 
others will; but I ain't never comin' back here to live 
no more. I 've fussed with pap, and I 've quit him." 

Delora drew close, and listened enviously, as, in the 
short elliptical sentences of childhood, he told her the 
story of Speaker's lost battle, the sentence of death, 
and his own defiance of lifelong authority. 

"I ain't got no use for that man," he said finally. 
"I told him so, and I took my money that I 'd saved — 
it 's a dollar and thirty-five cents — and Speaker and 
me is a-goin'." 

The little girl peered at him, in the dusk, this brave 
young male who dared resist his home tyrant, then 
turn and dive headlong into an tmknown outer world. 
She would be dreadfully lonesome when Champ was 
departed for the Ultima Thule of McLemore's Cove, 
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twenty-five or thirty miles away, across the Tennessee, 
and beyond Chattanooga Valley. Her dark eyes slowly 
filled. Her lip trembled. She longed to ask him if she 
might join the expedition. She groaned under an 
alien rule in her own home. But Champ's next words 
forestalled her. 

''When we get us a place fixed, me and Speaker is 
a-comin' back for you, Delora," said the boy, a bit 
htiskily. "We'll have a sure-enough house 'stead of 
one under a tree; but I took the white arrowhead from 
there — ^you know that 'un found in Toler's cave last 
Saturday and gave to you — and I 'm a-goin* to keep it 
till I come back. " 

He brought the small, translucent, shining object 
from his pocket and showed it to her in his palm. De- 
lora was struggling with her own bewildering emotions. 

"Uh-huh," she agreed with some embarrassment. 
"I — " she choked, recovered herself, and went on, **I 
do despise theih Winchesters. Hadn't 'a' been for 
them you would n't be runnin* away. " 

"I don't care — much," the boy declared. "I always 
wanted to go, anyhow. I 'spect I would have gone. 
But me and Speaker will come back for you, Delora. 
You don't like Clay Hickerson any better'n I like pap. 
I reckon we *11 jest about have to strike out for our- 
selves — you and me. That 's what we *11 have to do — 
strike out for ourselves." 

There was a long, helpless pause. 
] "Farewell," said Champ. 

"Farewell," echoed the little white shape, standing 
with cold bare feet amiong the rank dooryard grass. 
"Farewell." 
j The boy turned and moved lingeringly away. 

He was really going. He would not be at school on 
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Monday morning — nor the next day — nor ever again. 
Her heart sank utterly. 

*'0h, Champ," she wailed. "I *11 miss you tumble. 
Will you shore come back?" 

He was at the gate now, but he wheeled resolutely 
and made his way down the path. The man in his 
heart was shaken, brought to the surface by that de- 
pendent cry. 

**I 'U shore come back for you, Delora," he reassured 
her, putting out an uncertain hand. " Don't you never 
forget me. I 'U be " 

Somebody moved inside the house. With a smoth- 
ered cry, the little girl turned and fled swiftly to the 
door. 

Sheltering his flight, taking him into its embrace, the 
moving, murmuring, dewless night of mountain summer 
swallowed up Vespasian Seacrest's runaway boy. The 
creek down by the swimming-hole might call louder, 
still striking with white, watery hands against its 
swart-mossed boulders; he would not answer. When 
school "took up" on Monday morning, and Abel Mims 
called his name, there would be none to respond 
"present." 

He dipped into the shadow of the white oak. From 
its depths the broken bits of crockery on the playhouse 
shelves glinmiered at him with plaintive reproach. 

"Wonder who '11 play here with Delory when I 'm 
gone?" he muttered htiskily, all at once a shivering 
little boy, standing alone in the dark. "S'lomy Jane — 
she 'U cry. I bet she 'U cry a heap." 

His own lip quivered. 

"Pap, he 's bound to care, too — some. Man needs 
his boys to work the farm, anyhow, and I 'm the onliest 
one he 's got. " He straightened the childish shoulders 
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and threw out the chest that was contracting to the 
premonitory shudder of sobs. 

"Come on, Speaker," he gasped determinedly, "we 
got to strike out for ourselves now." 

With a responsive whimper the old hound slunk to 
heel. The valiant small figure took the road, it and its 
limping follower shadows in a world of shades. On they 
plodded through the night, in the boy's ears a wild lyric 
of whippoorwills blown through the dark, fitfully, with 
a passionate melancholy of farewell. 



CHAPTER HI 

GONE FROM THE MOUNTAINS 

RUNAWAY boy and a lame hound— 
't was a broad trail that these left, 
and it was soon definitely known that 
the two had found refuge with the 
Fains in McLemore's Cove- 
When Vespasian made no move to 
go down and fetch the boy, when he 
wrote no letter, Salomy Jane — who 
fretted continually, slept ill, ac«)rding to her own report, 
and dreamed dreams — Salomy Jane, her head tied up 
with neuralgia, approached her employer on the subject. 
"You needn't wait round here, Mr. Seacrest," she 
began desperately, "a-lookin' for Champ to come back 
hisself. I say come back! They ain't no give up in 
Champ. He never was what a body 'd call a mean 
child; but when he got crossways in the road, I always 
knocked under to him first, to save trouble, 'caze knock 
under hisself he never would — I reckon he 's dispo- 
sitioned too much like his daddy." 

"Huh!" returned Vespasian, with an assumption 
of gruffness, "that 's what 's ailin' him, I reckon — you 
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been a-knuckUn* down to him all his life. I ort to have 
took a hand long ago. Time I git my fodder pulled 
I 'm a-goin* down to McLemore's Cove and fetch him 
home, without Gid Fain 's sent him back before then." 

"Git through fodder-pullin*!'* echoed Salomy miser- 
ably. **An* by then, like as not the boy *11 be gone 
plumb out 'n the country. I seen him in my dreams last 
night an* seen him plain. He was a-standin' with Gid 
Pain's folks, an' every last one of 'em had pokes on 
they' backs. Champ, he hirt out his hand torge me, 
an' when he opened it — ^hit was plumb full of salt. 
You know that *s a sign of a journey. I 've dreamp' 
it now three times running. You know hit 's shore to 
come true. If you ever want to put eyes on yo* son 
again, you *11 go down to Gid Pain's in McLemore's 
Cove and fetch him, and you won't wait for no fodder- 
pullin', neither." 

Seacrest smiled. 

''I reckon your dream means that the Pains is a 
gettin* they' pokes ready to come bring Champ home — 
that 's a journey, ain't it? Thirty miles, if it 's an 
inch, and over some of the worst road that ever laid 
outdoors." 

Salomy Jane shook her head and sniffed again. 

" Take it yo' way, " she said with a sullenness unusual. 
" Man persons 'U do that anyhow. But I 've warned 
ye." 

Having lingered until the crops were garnered, having 
even made an excursion into Sequatchie Valley, his 
boyhood home, to get one of old Bell's pups, that would 
make a fit dog for his son, and perhaps — ^who knows? — 
a peace offering, Vespasian, conceiving his dignity to 
be well established, set off at last* for McLemore's Cove. 

It was a cold, rainy, November day. Something in 
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the deserted look of the Gideon Fain place chilled the 
man's heart as he turned into the long lane. Approach- 
ing nearer, he saw the front door of the dwelling sagging 
wide, sawing fitfully to and fro in the rain-laden gusts. 
Then, with a breath of relief, he noted a saddled mule 
tethered under a tree, and a man's figure moving in 
the doorway of the smokehouse. 

"HeUo!" he called hastily. "Whar's all the folks 
at?" 

"Meanin' Gid Pain's family?" inquired he in the 
smokehouse door, survejdng the newcomer with leisurely 
intejrest. "Gone to Texas. I've bought this place. 
My name 's Tuel. " 

Seacrest was descending from his wagon as the man 
spoke. He halted with one foot on the hub, his back 
to the stranger. Before him swam the vision of Salomy 
Jane's face, twisted with anxiety and neuralgia, the 
wall eye fluttering, pointing to stormy weather, framed 
about in its swathings of gray flannel, and bodied forth 
upon the rich shadowings of the dim cabin kitchen. 
Across his recollections, too, eerie and thin, came her 
voice: "Ye better git down. there, without waitin' for 
no fodder-pullin' — I 've warned ye." And that dream 
of Champ with salt in his hand 

"What time did they leave?" he demanded abruptly, 
bringing his foot down to earth, and facing the new 
owner of the farm. 

" 'Bout ten days ago," returned Tuel. "Lemme 
see — adzactly ten days ago." 

Seacrest made a hasty calctilation. The morning 
of Salomy Jane's revelation was just ten days back. 
Too late, he reflected with irritation, to have been of 
any use, even had he acted upon it promptly. It went 
through his angry mind that if the powers which send 
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dreams and visions were going to take a hand in ordering 
human life, it would be no more than decent in them so 
to time their messages as to leave a man room to turn 
in. Fain had no business to take that boy oflE with him. 
Gid was the last of the name hereabout; the others were 
doing well in Texas — ^but where? The man struggled 
to recall the unfamiliar name of a place. 

**Whar — ^whar did you say they aimed to stop at?" 
he inquired hoarsely. 

**I never named it to you," returned the other, 
chewing meditatively. "What Gid told me was, that 
he had a brother farmin' out yon — ^two brothers, in 
fact, — stock farmin' both on 'em. He aimed to tarry 
awhile in Memphis with his wife's kin-folks; then come 
spring, he '11 go to one or t'other o' the Fain boys, but 
I disremember the name of the place they 're at — ^if 
I ever beared it. They tell me hit's a fine scope o* coun- 
try i^t thar; grass might' nigh as tall as a field o' cawn. 
Wall, Gid 's young ; reckon he 'U do well. But as for 
me, old Tennessee 's good enough." 

He looked curiously at the face of the man he ad- 
dressed. Seacrest was plainly not listening. Before 
the father's eyes retreated the figure of his son, as he 
had seen it that day, moving with the little outstretched 
paw, the hunk of cold corn-pone in it. But now it 
held salt. There was a rough crust to this volcanic 
nature; but within, the passions, the emotions, seethed 
fluidly. In his ordinary, he was a good horseman, a 
driver patient though exacting, able to get always the 
most and the best out of a horse; but now, not knowing 
what he did, he jerked the lines savagely, flogged the 
astounded, bewildered animal, and sought to make a 
turn in the constricted space of the Fain dooryard. 
He came to himself only with the plunging of the horse, 
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the heaving of the wagon-bed, the screech of a prying 
wheel under it, the halt of the other man's hand applied 
to old Dock's bit, and the sound of his querulous voice 
complaining: 

"The good Lord, man! Ye need n't seek to tear up 
this here place any worse than what it 's already uptore. 
You aimin' to bust the fence down, or break your wagon? 
Look whar you 're a-goin' at. " 

Seacrest drove away down the lane, followed for a 
little distance by the gnmibling protests and black looks 
of Jeff Tuel. With sagging lines and down-bent head 
he drove through a heavy rain, and he had all the 
drenched, muddy road to himself. At Chattanooga, 
he hunted up C3rrus Partridge, Salomy's brother. He 
told the man that he was going West after Champ, 
and sent him up to Walden's to stay with Salomy, 
entrusted him with the purchases that were to have been 
made, and directed him how to carry out the se^An's 
work on the farm. 

Vespasian's soaked clothes dried on his body during 
that long railway journey in the dose car. Sick and 
dizzy, he arrived at Memphis, with very little money 
in his pocket. He did not know the name of Gideon 
Pain's wife's kin; but he set out to inquire from house 
to house, shaken the first day with a chill, the second 
burning with fever. The third day saw him in bed 
and delirious; and he lay ill for weeks. So soon as his 
mind was dear, his anxiety returned to him; and he 
paid the negro boy who tended on him to finish his 
inquiries. 

"Dey ain't never nobody name' Pain been stoppin' in 
dis hyer town — ^not as I can find out, " the darky main- 
tained each day, when he came back from his alleged 
search. 
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It was after Christmas that Vespasian Seacrest crept 
up from his bed to face a sizable doctor's bill, an in- 
debtedness to his landlady, who was a widow, and 
empty pockets. As soon as he was able, he worked at 
his early trade of blacksmith, prosecuting his search 
at morning and evening — and always without success. 
But spring had come before he acknowledged defeat, 
and gave up the quest. He had meanwhile paid him- 
self free of debt and accumulated enough to defray his 
expenses home. 

It was on the street in Chattanooga, just after Sea- 
crest had left the train which brought him back from 
the West, that he met Judge Winchester, and the lawyer 
halted him and spoke of Champ. The season for some 
portion of which Mrs. Winchester looked to take the 
children to the Walden's ridge was approaching, and 
the moneyed man was reminded that the son of his 
huJUler neighbor had given offense the year before 
concerning a subject almost unmentionable. He was 
not aware of the boy's flight, and after rather strained 
greetings, he began: 

"Seacrest, what your son said in Abel Mims's school 
last August was my reason for taking my children out 
before the term was ended. I let my wife go to the 
Ridg;e with the family in the stmMners because the air 
is strengthening up there — strengthening. Mrs. Win- 
chester is of the opinion also that the associates are 
harmless, if not elegant; but when I hear of such talk 
as that I feel that it 's time for me to protest. You 
could n't have a school without me — I pay more than 
half the money that 's raised. And I want to say right 
here and now, Seacrest, that you 've got to deal with 
that boy of yours or I will never pay it again." 

Prom a superior height, Vespasian looked down on 
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the fussy, rotund little man, and lazily changed his 
quid from one cheek to the other. 

"Well, Judge, " he drawled, a bright streak slumbering 
between the thick dark fringes of his lowered lids, "I 
reckon I can say for my boy Champ that he will never 
bother your chaps again, becaze I 'm not goin* to allow 
him to go to the summer school with *em. It ain't 
fittin'. Abel Mims has got mighty little learning. I 
have sent my son out of the mountains to get his edu- 
cation. " 

He walked on and left behind him a wrathful and 
astonished man. The judge reported this interview, 
with considerable heat, at the family dinner-table. 

"Where did he say Champ was gone to?" instantly 
inquired Eveljrn Belle, buttering her pound cake with 
a liberal hand. "No, mammy," to the negress who 
stood patiently behind her chair, "it won't make me as 
yellow as a duck's foot, neither. I don't love anj^feng 
else on the table. If I can't have butter on my cake 
I 'U just starve m3rself to death. " 

As time sifted the matter, nobody, it appeared, could 
answer Eveljm Belle's question; nobody knew where 
Champ Seacrest was gone. The Texas of that day 
was, to the poor whites of the South, an allurement and 
a mystery, a place where a man of courage and enter- 
prise might very shortly make a fortune, or find a grave; 
and Gideon Fain with his family, and presumably little 
Champ Seacrest among them, had vanished into the 
wide levels of its endless plains as utterly as a chance- 
blown leaf. 

As for the father, he tramped into the house on the 
Ridge one April twilight, with a bearing and a story so 
curious that Salomy Jane looked past him expecting 
to see Champ following. Something that illness had 
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done to Vespasian's mentality, some twist it had put 
in the machine, some cog loosened, that left him, where 
his absent son was concerned, not exactly as other people. 
Only the old woman with the wall eye thoroughly 
understood him in this matter. To her with her dreams 
and visions, it was nothing strange that he should speak 
of his lost son as though the boy might be expected 
any moment. She fought Seacrest's battles with the 
too-curious who would have questioned him concerning 
Champ's present whereabouts or well-being, and she 
was always his delighted unquestioning auditor when 
he boasted with ever-increasing circumstance and detail 
of what was being done for the boy, and of what he 
himself intended doing. 

If, in his own mind, Vespasian realized that his only 
son was probably lost to him, he gave no token of any 
such understanding. He took up his affairs on the Ridge 
fadH and pushed them forward with fiery, untiring 
energy, improving the place, making the best crop it 
had ever seen. When, in the fall, he went to Miss 
Rhody Clack to have himself measured for a new home- 
spun suit, he bespoke also a suit for the boy. Miss 
Rhody had made such clothing the year before — ^would 
she know the size it ought to be by now? The tailoress 
stated that she had a nephew just Champ's age and 
height, "or a leetle mite chunkier." To this boy she 
would fit the suit, taking care that it be made snug, 
and she believed that Champ would find it to his 
liking. 

"That's right," Vespasian agreed. "That's right, 
Miss Rhody; you make it little in the waist, becaze 
Champ is right slim around the middle, like his daddy 
before him. I remember when your Aunt Sarah made 
my weddin* clothes, she says to me, says she, *Vesp, ef 
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I 'd 'a' had your figure when I was a gal, I shore could 
have had my pick o' the boys/ " 

He squared his big shoulders and laughed, with a 
fiery glance and a lift of the head where the dark rings 
now showed silver threadings. He still looked domin- 
ating and valiant. Miss Rhody smiled appreciation. 

"I reckon Champ 'U never have your height," she 
hazarded. "He takes too much after his mother's 
people. He's a Fain." 

With the memory of that strange quarrel illuminating 
his mind, Vespasian shook his head. 

"Champ ain't no Fain," he said with satisfaction. 
"Don't you fool yourself there. Miss Rhody. And I 
ain't sure, neither, that he won't come up to me, time 
he gets his growth." 

' It was the year after Champ's departure that Delora's 
mother died. The baby died too, and Clay Hickerson 
stayed on aimlessly for a while at the Glenn place wh#e 
poor Emmeline had been wont to make the crop for him. 
There was nothing planted this year, and nothing to 
eat; Delora was to be fed, and the step-father persuaded 
himself that it was a htmiane impulse which made him 
seek his more prosperous neighbor, Seacrest, and offer 
him the farm for a quarter of its value. Vespasian was 
aware that the widower could make no valid deed to 
the land, having but a courtesy title to it; yet the farm 
was one of the best on the Ridge, its acres marched with 
his, he had alwa3rs wanted it, and here was his chance 
to have it. If he refused to buy, Hickerson would but go 
down to Chattanooga and hawk it about until he found 
some one willing to purchase, and then the child would 
get nothing. Seacrest promised himself to take the 
little girl along with the property, and make her a 
charge upon himself. 
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Thus it was that the opening of the next year sjaw 
Vespasian repairing, putting in order, and tilling the two 
farms as they had never been tilled before; and in the 
fall he and his household — ^which now included little 
Delora Glenn — moved from the Seacrest farm into the 
Glenn home. 

Delora entered Vespasian Seacrest's household with 
all a child's silent, bitter partisanship for her exiled 
playmate, believing honestly that she hated the father 
for the sake of the son he had driven away. But ah, 
the little girl who had loved Champ Seacrest for those 
most masculine attributes of haughty generosity, reckless 
valor, and domineering pride — could she be insensible 
to the same traits in the older man? And more, when 
those qualities in her which had won the boy'« heart 
laid their charm on his sire, and Seacrest came to dote 
openly upon his growing girl, with her swift, willing feet, 
her slow, quietly humorous speech, the spark of laughter 
that lurked always in her brown eyes, and her light- 
hearted staunchness, then indeed the bond of an abiding 
affection was made and ratified between them. Ves- 
pasian tuihesitatingly admitted her to an intimacy closer 
and more tender than he could have offered a son, how- 
ever dear. She became his shadow, the ultimate syllable 
of his word. He took, her hunting with him, taught her 
to use a gtm. She even made some headway in assisting 
him on the farm. But when the time came, he reso- 
lutely sent Delora from him to the thriving little town of 
Jasper at the foot of the fat Sequatchie valley, where 
she might live with his merchant brother and attend 
a good school. 

This brother, Taylor Seacrest, was regarded with 
htmiorous toleration by Vespasian. The village man 
had the merchant's conservative virtues of thrift, and 
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a certain smoothness in address; and Vespasian chose 
to hold that he had the merchant's vice of truckling 
to a good customer and being double-faced. 

"I reckon a feller that keeps a sto' is botmd to be 
good-Lord-good-devil in his walk and way," Vespasian 
said, with the pride of a man who lives on his own acres. 
"But Taylor's wife is a mighty fine woman, and I want 
Ddora taught to be a lady. She shall have as good 
schooling as I can get for her; but that ain't all. She 's 
going to learn to play the organ, and to dance, and to 
make her bow to company, same as Jerry Winchester's 
gal, cost what it may. I reckon one feller like Taylor 
in the family is handy to have at such times." 

The Glenn place, built at a later period than the 
Seacrest cabin, when hardware and glass were to be 
obtained at Chattanooga, was a fairly comfortable 
dwelling. Its chimney, a great squat tower of field 
stone, lent a certain air of stateliness to the homely 
structure. Yet that summer before he moved in, 
Vespasian built on to the house so extensively that Sa- 
lomy Jane's hope flared up — surely nothing but ap- 
proaching matrimony could account for so many pens 
beuig added to a dwelling which was already ample for 
the needs of its owner's present household. The main 
room of this new portion, however, was promptly set 
aside for Champ's occupancy. On its door was a clumsy 
but effective lock; and into it were moved all of the 
dead mother's belongings, and many things which 
Vespasian purchased for the boy. Into it, too, unknown 
to the others, annually went the suits which were made 
for Champion Seacrest. Miss Rhody's nephew con- 
tinued to grow in height, and in that process reduced 
somewhat in girth, so that the tailoress believed him to 
continue a fair model for Champ's clothing. Suits 
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were made for the second year of the boy's absence, and 
the third, and nobody thought of doubting that they 
were sent to Texas. .But the fourth year Miss Rhody 
was down with a spell of mountain fever, and the 
tailoress from Jasper, a cousin of hers, came up and 
looked after her customers. This loquacious lady con- 
ceived it proper to converse with the patrons. Agree- 
able conversation with patrons was, to Miss Ellen Sims's 
thinking, an important branch of the art sartorial. 
Upon request, she was given, very briefly, the statement 
of Champ's whereabouts, and thereupon asked one or 
two inconvenient questions, unnoting the frown which 
gathered stormily on Vespasian's brow. Pushing her 
inquiries, she was suddenly aware of the man's silence, 
and turning met the ftdl black stare of those eyes which 
always overwhelmed Salomy Jane when anything went 
wrong domestically. 

*'Miss Ellen Sims — ^if them be your entitlements," 
Vespasian began ceremoniously, "I come here to get 
the making of two suits of clothes — one for me, and one 
for my son. Talk ain't what I come for. Talk is the 
cheapest thing in the mountains — I can get more than 
I want from the next old woman I meet in the road. 
I hope you know my mind. " 

'* Well, you could *a' knocked me down with a feather," 
Miss Ellen whimpered in reporting the matter to her 
cousin. "I never said nothin' to the man, further than 
to ask him when did he look for that Champ boy home, 
and I may have asked was the chap doing well where he 
was at — ^nothin' more than that — an' he mighty near 
et me up." 

Miss Rhody chuckled on her bed of pain at the thought 
of anybody venturing to ask Vespasian of his son*s 
return. 
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''Lord, honey," she comforted the visitor, ''don't you 
know that thar boy is dead and gone this long ago? 
They tell me that the place where he first stopped at — 
I disremember the name, but them that told me knowed 
it — they tell me that yellow fever runs high in that thar 
place of a summer, and that they had a spell of it the 
year the Fains was visitin* in the town. Folks from the 
mountains always ketches town diseases — an' sure as 
they ketch *em they die of 'em. I hain't no idea that 
Vespasian Seacrest'U ever see his boy again in this wide 
world. I reckon he railly knows it, and he 's just a 
little bit curious about it — ^pore soul!" 

And so for ten years life flowed along its narrow course 
in the Tennessee mountains; wonderful spring awaken- 
ings in the blue dream of that high air; sunmiers long 
and full, each one an idyl, growing softly into the violet 
haze of autumn, followed by white, storm-smitten winter. 

Vespasian dropped gradually the daily allusions to 
his boy; yet the room he had set apart was called Champ's 
room; the pup, grown to a hound* deep-chested, tireless 
on the trail, and with a voice of peculiar resonance and 
beauty, was Vespasian's favorite hunting hound, but 
known always as Champ's dog. When, six years later, 
the sorrel mare brought a colt of great promise, whose 
sire was thie famous thoroughbred of a valley farm, the 
father promptly announced that when Coley came of 
age, he was going to break and train him for Champ's 
riding. 

Everywhere in the movements and activities of that 
humble household, invisible but potent, was felt the 
influence of that absent son. Of him were Salomy Jane's 
dreams; toward him and about him the father's plans 
ever shaped themselves. 
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Things move very slowly in an environment such 
as this. It seemed to the three living there on Walden's 
Ridge, and even to Delora, coming and going from school 
at Jasper, growing into a tall slip of a lass, losing her 
freckles, and gaining the accomplishments of the time, 
that it was but yesterday Champ went away. When 
she came now upon some memento of their childish 
play, she smiled at it, blushing, anticipating with a 
girl's growing sh3mess the return of him who had said 
he would come back for her. 
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The Sword Unsheathed 
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CHAPTER IV 

SECESSION 

R thirty years before secession the 

heart of the North was rent by the 

^; premonitory pangs erf the impending 

, struggle. She was not from the first 

* a unit on this question; but perhaps 

the minor internecine strife between 

Copperhead and Abolitionist above 

Mason and Dixon's line which preceded and did its part 

toward bringing on the war, threshed out these matters 

to a fairly definite conclusion; lor victory found her 

fairly well agreed within herself. 

When a mob led or incited by reputable persons in 
Boston dragged William Lloyd Garrison, a rope around 
his neck, through the streets of that city for his too- 
plain speaking, and menaced him so that the police 
rescued the man and put him in jail for his own safety, 
the South sat aloof, haughtily incurious. She contented 
herself with the standing offer of five thousand dollars 
for the arrest and prosecution of the pestiferous Aboli- 
tionist, repeated and always increasing demands con- 
57 
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ceniing the safeguarding of slave property, and, within 
her own borders, a tense, ominous silence on the Great 
Subject. 

Vespasian Seacrest did not belong to the slave-owning 
class. The liberation of the negro meant little to him. 
But the men of his race had come over the mountains 
with John Sevier. Eighteen-twelve, a naval war, did 
not touch the mountains; but in 1846-1848 Ves- 
pasian himself had served in Mexico, a good soldier, 
and, as the mountaineer always is, an ardent patriot. 
When secession was mooted, it was to him as though the 
solid earth had slipped under his feet. He fell into a 
sort of madness of rage and resentment, which, through- 
out the years of the conflict that followed, was to mark 
him even among his passionately loyal fellows. Delora 
Glenn readily took her color from him. It was to the 
courageous girl that he looked for sympathy, support, 
and assistance, while poor Salomy Jane trembled and 
dreamed dreams and saw visions. In these days her 
defective eye ran up the danger signal and kept it 
permanently hoisted. 

On the twentieth of December, Eighteen-sixty, South 
Carolina seceded. To these mountain dwellers, 'who 
cared more for the Union than for the matter of slave- 
holding, the shock was profound. As, with the opening 
year, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and Louisi- 
ana followed, like ships getting under way, the old man 
cried out at each treachery to the Union, protesting 
most loudly against those nearest at hand. 

" I never did have no use for Alabam', " he announced. 
*' Looks like they 're the poorest nation of people I ever 
laid eyes on. As for Georgy — ^well, Mirandy come from 
Georgy — ^but 't was near the Tennessee line. I 'd say 
let 'em go, if hit was n't against the Constitution. As 
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it is, I reckon we-all will have to Tarn 'em a lesson about 
this secedin' business. " 

This was the day before they heard that Texas had 
seceded. Delora brought that news home from a trip 
down to the Foster place, where Cale sometimes fetched 
necessaries to them from Chattanooga. To the three 
in the Seacrest household, Texas meant Champ. 

"Huh! I know mighty well and good my son ain't 
a-holdin* with none such as that," Vespasian said 
promptly. "Texas has seceded, has she? She 's done 
gone out o' the Union? Well, that caper o' hem 'U jest 
about bring Champ back to the mountains, whar he 
belongs — that 's what hit 'U do." 

To an outsider, unaware how this belief had been 
built up and maintained, such dependence upon the 
young man's opinions, such assurance as to his course 
in any given circumstances, would have seemed fantastic; 
but the two women accepted the conclusion and shared 
his hopes. 

As spring progressed, in a country held from its usual 
activities by an apathy of incertitude and creeping 
terror, Virginia went weeping out of the Union. Ar- 
kansas followed, then North Carolina. And when May 
was green on her Cumberlands, Tennessee did the im- 
possible thing arid joined her rebelling sisters. 

Vespasian, in the cool of the May evening, was 
busy at the woodpile in front of the gate, when he saw, 
down the road. Doss Godsey coming on his old mule 
at a forced, shambling gallop. One who rode in haste 
through the mountains in those days was expected to 
be the bearer of ill news. The man at the woodpile 
straightened, all alert, the axe flung deep into the block 
before him. Godsey's face was distorted with fear. 
The hand which held the bridle shook as he pulled up 
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his mule with an awkward clatter, and bent low to 
whisper hoarsely : 

"Tennessee's went out! They've got the word in 
Chattanooga. God knows what 'U become of us all up 
here in the mountings. Tennessee 's went out. " 

"Tain't sot" Vespasian roared, turning, flinging up 
both arms, fists clenched, above his head. "We-all 
hain't seceded! East Tennessee 's as loyal as Ohio. 
They ain't a man worth countin' from Chickamauga 
to Cumberland Gap that don't belong to the Union now 
as much as ever he did. Them low-down secesh at 
Nashville can't take us out — ^we won't go." 

Impatiently he shook ofE the timid hand Salomy laid 
on his arm. At sound of his raised voice, she had come 
running out, her gray hair flying in the wind. 

''States' rights — I say States' rights!" he ejaculated 
with savage scorn. "I reckon we got a right to stand 
by our coimtry. Yes, and we *11 fight for it. We 'U 
I'am 'em. 'Tain't East Tennessee that 's secedin'. 
We'lll'am 'em!" 

Abel Mims, coming more slowly after the first rider, 
checked his beast uncertainly opposite the gate, but 
strangely forbore the usual "howdy." ^Salomy, re- 
garding him across Vespasian's shoulder, thought with^ 
fear upon his relationship to Mrs. Judge Winchester. 

"Mr. Seacrest," she pleaded, "you ain't got no 
call to name out yo' ruthers so fierce. Let them that 
wants to secesh, secesh; an' w^ '11 live all peaceable and 
friendly up here, a-troublin' nobody and bein' troubled 
by nobody. " 

Godsey rode on — ^he had others to tell — ^wam, if you 
will. Abel Mims followed with' the most curious pre- 
tence of having heard nothing. 

Later that evening, at the supper table, Vespasiw 
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made final answer to Salomy's repeated pacifications, 

"All right, S'lomy Jane, you can tote water on both 
shoulders — ^and a pail of it on your head — ^if you think 
that '11 do you any good, *' he agreed with tolerant con- 
tempt. "My beliefs air that hit 's the most dangersome 
way a body can take. They 's a big fight comin', and 
them that hits quick and hits hard has the best chance. 
Lord! I wish Champ was here!" 

"Greene and Peyt Winchester have written home 
from the University of Virginia, to know if they can 
enlist when the war comes," Ddora said abruptly, as 
though Vespasian's mention of his absent son had 
brought it to her mind. "I met Mr. Mims down the 
road a piece, and he stopped and told me of it. He 
says that all the bo3rs at the University will go; and 
they 're drilled till they *re good soldiers. " 

"Let 'em — ^let the Winchester bo3rs enlist!" snorted 
Seacrest. "If that 's the best the secesh have got, 
we '11 soon settle *em. I know mighty well and good 
if there comes a war Champ ain't going to be outside of 
it. I reckon he can take care of the two Winchesters — 
he used to when they was chaps in school," and the old 
man chuckled. 

"Judge Winchester 's going to Richmond, Mr. Mims 
says," Delora went on. "There's been an election, 
and Jeff Davis is President of this country. The Judge 
studied law with him, and he 's going to be something 
high up in the new government." 

"Not in East Tennessee," Vespasian protested. 
"Jeff Davis ain't President o'the mountains of Ten- 



nessee." 



"You-all better hush naming out war and such," 
Salomy quavered at the other two. "I 'm might' nigh 
scared to death night and day. I dreamp' a dream last 
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night about men in the mountains. Up the side they 
come, and streamed like so many ants, ever'one a-packin' 
his little bundle, as ants will go. I seen 'em running 
un'neath the trees hither and yon. An' all the time 
they kep' a-fallin' out and a-fussin'! One set'd come 
an' pick on t'other'n, an' then they 'd turn in an' fight — 
. an' then they *d run — thither an' yon, hither an' yon, 
un'neath the tr^ again, jest a-swarmin' an' a-swarmin'^ 
till I got pltmib*dizzy in the head a-watchin' 'em, I 
wish I never dreamp" so much — ^looks like my dreams 
is all bad. " 

A fierce joy lighted the old man's face at her words. 

"They '11 be many a soldier in these mountains before 
we 're done with it, " he told her. "Like enough you '11 
see your dream come true, and when it does come 1 11 
be thar. And I bet Delora 's a-wishing right now that 
she was a boy instead of a gal, so she could go soldiering 
with me — ^ain't ye?" 

With kindling eye, but mutdy, the girl nodded. 

The year ran its uncertain, tempestuous course; the 
little farms were tilled; Vespasian put in an extra amount 
of tobacco, because he said there was no telling when 
another crop of the weed could be made and harvested, 
and soldiers find it a mighty comfort. The mountains 
of East Tennessee, dreading their valleys, now a hostile 
country to them, were for once glad of that isolation 
and comparative sectuity from intrusion which a long, 
hard winter gave. Spring had brought the war's first 
gun at Sumter, and Lincoln's call for troops. Then it 
was that Delora found her field of usefulness. Loyal 
Tennessee began to send north her scattered recruits, 
who not only refused to fight for the Confederacy but 
were willing to bear arms against their own State in 
rebellion. The fugitive slave usually took to the river 
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or the swamps; he knew Kttle of the mountain routes; 
but through their devious paths and passes went the 
soldiers to join Abe Lincoln's men, and Vespasian 
Seacrest's house became a station of that underground 
railway by which they travelled. The traffic so terrified 
Salomy Jane that Vespasian and Delora were again 
and again in the mind to send her away to her people 
in Georgia; but, with every attempt, she clung pitifully 
to her employer, begging to be allowed to remain on 
the chance that Champ would return, telling them that 
her prudence would safeguard them both. 

Abel Mims, poor timid soul, followed almost openly 
the ludicrous counsel that Salomy Jane offered her 
house-mates. Of a rather better-educated and more 
aristocratic family than some of his mountain neighbors, 
his kin were mostly Southern sympathizers — "secesh" 
they were now called. In the valley Abel thought it 
well to hold fair weather with such, but on the mountain 
top, where loyal sentiments were still voiced, he trimmed 
and ttimed desperately, taking refuge in the statement 
that a preacher must be a man of peace. 

''I hold that each and every has a right to do as they 
please," he announced, his intentions in better repair 
than his English. **But I shore hope there ain't a-goin' 
to be any sheddin* of blood. Agree with thine adversary 
quickly — quickly; that 's what the Good Book says. " 

Immediately upon Lincoln's call for troops sounded 
the bugle note that rallied the flower of the South to 
the standard of the Confederacy, The gray uniform 
was adopted, Chattanooga became a recruiting sta- 
tion, and day iii and day out the riders passed on the 
mountain trails, gray coated, young, so many of them, 
full of hope and defiance; and Vespasian Seacrest cursed 
them as they rode. 
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The news of Bull Run came roaring down the new 
nation, a gigantic peal of laughter. Ah ha! they fled 
like sheep, did they? They couldn't fight; they were 
all cowards, mercenaries, clerks and tradesmen. "Watch 
us drive them into Washington, and take their own 
government away from them," ran the word. The 
South, a picked land of fighters, which bred men for 
war in time of peace, was laying up sorrow for itself 
when it so joyously underestimated the strength of the 
enemy whose staying qualities it had not yet tested, 
whose cooler blood was scarce yet heated for the struggle. 
Bull Run was to cost the South more than it had ever 
cost the North, for it begot such confidence in the 
Confederacy that military effort slackened and that first 
terrible winter, for which the Southern armies were 
ill-prepared, was to see their forces dwindle piteously 
through sickness, while volunteering almost ceased 
Later — ^when the North, aroused, ashamed, burning with 
the humiliation of those first easy victories won from 
them by an adversary, should gain back some advantage 
— the common soldiers of the Confederacy would find 
it proportionately discouraging ever to be beaten by a 
foe they had so despised. 

And in the North, Bull Run came to be a name which 
should spur the phlegmatic or the lukewarm to valiant 
effort. Many soldiers whose term of enlistment expired 
near this time, and who had felt that their three months 
of service would be sufficient, were to rejoin their regi- 
ments, with the statement that they were in now until 
the war was over and the disgrace wiped out. Steadily, 
steadily, throughout the summer and autumn of '6i, 
the work of recruiting went on, though no bounties 
were given or promised, except that of the old United 
States law, about which few soldiers knew or cared. 
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Five hundred thousand Union soldiers, better armed, 
better equipped, and by this time better disciplined 
than the foe — outnumbering him more than two to 
one, — ^were ranged along the border, and it would have 
seemed that there was no point in the South which did 
not lie at their mercy, provided only they could imbibe 
the spirit which was in their foe, and strike at once, 
vigorously, continuously, before the Confederates should 
have time and opportimity to carry through the con- 
scription they had set in motion, and get all the con- 
scripts armed and into the field. 

And so the year '61 wore away, a time of dread 
and uncertainty. Leadbetter was in command of the 
Confederates down there in the valley. Himself a 
Northern man, to whom his native State could now apply 
the term renegade, perhaps it was to oflEer double as- 
surance of zealous loyalty to the cause he had adopted 
that he pushed his severities against the perilously 
situated abolitionists in the mountains to such heights 
as to have left his name still a stench among their 
descendants. He sought to make it worth while for 
those who held with the South to spy upon all Northern 
sympathizers. 

Here on Walden's Ridge, any neighbor who came in 
to borrow, or stopped for a moment's chat, with a half- 
filled berry pail on her arm, might be the one who was 
to betray you. If her speech faltered, if you caught 
a furtive gleam in her eye, as it wandered toward the 
cabin, cold chills went over you, and you lied instinc- 
tively concerning the simplest facts of your daily life. 
Vespasian was utterly without caution, or even common 
prudence; and Delora, passionate yoimg^soul, gloried 
in his outspoken, reckless valor. Between the two, 
Salomy Jane was kept continually trembling, whimper- 
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ing, wiping her eyes, and remonstrating. The old man 
tilled his fields, put in the crops that might never be 
garnered, and promised that when fighting time came 
he 'd do his share. The wonder to the girl was how 
the petty rotmd of life ground on like a machine, in 
spite of the menace that trembled in the air about them. 
The winter of '61-62 was nearly over. God had for- 
gotten, of course. The sim came up untarnished, or 
hid his face in clouds; the great pageant of the season 
was preparing, just as in other springtimes; but that 
they should save the strippings and chum, not knowing 
if they should ever get to use the butter; that they should 
scrub the floors — ^for what? — ^this continued to interro- 
gate the girl's heart with an ever-increasing passion of 
wonder. 

Any day the head of the house might be carried into 
it with a bullet in his heart; any night he might be 
dragged from his bed and hung — others had been; next 
week might bring the tents of their brothers the enemy 
springing up in the woods about them like poisonous 
mushrooms, might usher in the roll of battle, the devas- 
tating storm that haled these poor cabin dwellers from 
one insecure shelter to another. Vesp said they would 
never fight on the top of the Ridge; but they might; 
there had been skirmishing in more tmlikely places. 

The position of Abel Mims was truly pitiful. No 
school could be held, that summer of '61, because the 
children were afraid to go through the woods to it. 
The schoolmaster fell into disrepute with his neighbors. 
It was believed, with good reason, that he held with his 
aristocratic kin. It became known — one wonders after- 
wards how such things get abroad, perfect in everv^ 
detail — ^that he had gone whimpering down to Judge 
Winchester, begging to be allowed to stay in Chatta- 
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nooga and teach the younger children in the Winchester 
home, since he feared to stay on the Ridge among his 
abolition neighbors. The Judge was home from Rich- 
mond on a brief visit, ftjl of activities on behalf of the 
new government. He counselled his wife's humble 
kinsman to keep his tongue between his teeth; to retire 
upon his privilege as a preacher, and, therefore, a man 
of peace, and refuse to identify himself with either 
faction. 

"The mountains of East Tennessee are a harboring 
place for abolitionism," the lawyer had said to Mims. 
"The Southern Confederacy can send its troops into 
the vallejrs till it turns the ground gray, and yet the 
moimtains may hold out against us. We have got to 
have some safe men like you, Mims, to keep track of 
the ringleaders and bring them in when necessary. " 

"To — ^hang them — do you mean?" the old school- 
teacher inquired with starting eyes. 

The Judge pursed his lips and shook his head. 

"We may come to that before we 're done with it,'* 
he said at length. "This is war, Mims. It is worse 
than the Mexican War — ^it is civil war. You go back 
on the Ridge and keep yotir eyes open for our side, and 
you sha'n't lose by it. I will see that you are taken care 
of when the time comes." 

Pine words; reassuring words; but the old preacher 
sltmk back to his home like a whipped hound. He was 
maintained thereafter from some mysterious source 
which indeed was no mystery at all to his neighbors; and 
he felt such shame that he had never the heart to 
gather together a congregation and preach to them. 
He avoided the roads, and might be met making his 
way across fields, or threading the forest by cattle 
paths, that peculiar, blind, stumbling gait of the man 
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accentuated and increasing with the disorder of his mind. 
Texts from The Book, to whose final chapter he had 
read, whose temple of knowledge is btdlded all through 
it, and not reserved for the last cover as in the case of 
the blue-backed speller, were very frequent on his lips 
in these days. 

So alarmed were his unionist neighbors at the thought 
of a spy in their midst that the old man, when his 
yearly lease was out on the little cabin where he 
dwelt alone, received notice to vacate. This was no 
great calamity, since the dwelling was scarcely better than 
a dog-hutch; but, when he strove to settle himself again, 
the man who had the name of being in the pay of the 
secessionists in the valley found all doors closed against 
him. It was Vespasian Seacrest who finally took him 
in. The tenant who had occupied the old Seacrest 
cabin since Vespasian moved into the Glenn house 
nearly nine years before was gone north to join Lincoln's 
army, and the proprietor, with a haughty confidence 
in his own ability to take care of himself, rented the 
place to Abel Mims. 

"Well, he '11 have to be a foot higher than what he 
is, and twice as stout, when I 'm scared of him," 
Vespasian laughed, to the timid who remonstrated. 
**Spy or no spy, the man had n't where to lay his head, 
and I roofed him. I would do it again. Yes, and if 
they can show me he 's a spy in the pay of Jeff Davis, 
I '11 help pull the rope that swings him off. That 's the 
way I fight. Nothin's proved against Mims yet, and 
there 's no sense in starving him to death or turning 
him out to perish. " 

Par from the blockaded coast, a State's width from 
that frontier of the Confederacy against which the 
North was pouring her- troops, the mountains of East 
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Tennessee came near being the geographical heart of 
the new country. At first, hostile, terrified, they drew 
in upon thenaiselves, incredulous of the fate which had 
overtaken them. Then, as the Federal lines moved 
down the Mississippi, when the capture of Fort Henry, 
and ten days later the fight at Fort Donelson, carried 
Grant's name into the mountains, coupled with victory, 
confidence mightily revived. 

Rumor fled, winged by fear, through all the by-paths 
of the region; yet after a time, though Kirby Smith 
strove manfully to hold East Tennessee for the Confed- 
eracy, writing from his head-quarters at KnoxviUe that 
he felt himself to be in an enemy's country, there came 
some reassurance to these mountain dwellers with the 
knowledge that the Federal forces held Nashville, and 
despite the exploits of Mqrgan and Wheeler south and 
west of them, Mitchel was pushing towards the little 
mountain town. 

All that spring, John Morgan, not as yet above a 
captaincy, had been organizing at Chattanooga that 
famous regiment, the 2d Cavalry, of which he was to 
be colonel. He had so far fairly divided honors with 
Joe Wheeler in Middle Tennessee, and the terror of 
his name was beginning to be known wherever the swift 
stroke of a flying cavalry squadron could do good 
execution. The Confederacy did not furnish horses 
for its cavalry, but made each man an allowance of 
forty cents per diem for the use of his own mount; and 
the ridges and mountains were being combed by riders 
who sought animals which they might purchase from 
the loyal or impress from the Abolitionists. 

The only animal on the Seacrest farm at this time 
for work or getting about was a big black mare, aged, 
but still of uncertain temper. * For some years, nobody 
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but Vespasian himself could ride or drive this creature; 
then Delora found herself permitted to handle Nancy. 
The mare's age, and her inveterate strain of vidousness 
oflEered a fair defence from the cavalry horse-hunters. 
The thing for which they trembled was a beautiful 
black colt, Coley, nearly foiu* years old now, and un- 
broken, Nancy's foal, but with a sire famous throughout 
the region. 

"If it wasn't for you and Delora," Vespasian told 
Salomy, **I 'd just about break Coley, get on him, and 
ride north and enlist. I can't wait for Champ. Looks 
like, with all the fightin' there 's been roimd New 
Orleans and in Arkansas, he 'd have got back here before 
now. They say the old flag 's a-flyin' at Nashville. 
I feel like I want to get there and strike a lick 
for it." 

Salomy Jane sat down suddenly and began to wipe 
her eyes. 

"You ain't a-goin' nowhere without me, Mr. Sea- 
crest," she declared. "Your rheumatiz is mighty apt 
to take you if you try sleepin' out of doors, and then 
who 's to tend to you but me? I can get along with 
the secesh or anybody else; and if go you must, why 
I'll go too." 

Vespasian and Delora exchanged a glance over the 
old woman's head. Neither of them quite appreciated 
the heroism of the poor, shaken creature, mopping her 
eyes, gazing pathetically — ^with that orb whose direction 
counted — ^at her employer. 

"If that 's what 's goin' to happen," said Vespasian 
at length, "I reckon I may as well stay here. I ain't 
got no idea that Buelf would know how to put you on 
the rolls, Salomy Jane." 

"Rolls or no rolls, whar you go I go," maintained 
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the woman, "unless'n Champ comes back in time to go 
'long and take care of you." 

The old man stepped to the wall and took down his 
gun, breaking it across his knee and beginning the 
process of cleaning. 

" Champ 's apt to walk in here any day, " he declared, 
speaking more to himself than to the others, as he rubbed 
and oiled with exquisite care — "any day. And the day 
he does, him and me will put out for the Union lines. 
Huh?" 

"Hush — don't speak so loud," cautioned Salomy 
Jane fearfully. "The good land, who 's that?" 

"It's only me." 

A shadow had fallen across the door-stone, and in the 
door stood Abel Mims peering in with his curious light 
eyes, holding his hat in trembling fingers, and looking 
about him. 

"I thought I heard somebody make mention of 
Champion," the old school-teacher said finally. "Are 
you expectin' the boy up to see you any time soon?" 

"Any time," Vespasian echoed his words; but he 
turned his shoulder toward the intruder, and went on 
with his gun cleaning. 

"I 'lowed you might be looking for him," Mims said; 
"him so near by, and all, why shouldn't he come up? 
I 'lowed you might be lookin' for him. " 

"We air," Vespasian agreed briefly, but failed to 
make any comment on Mims's peculiar speech. 

The schoolmaster, lingering, looking back, had got 
only to the side gate when Delora overtook and halted 
him. 

"Mr. Mims," she began roundly, "what did you 
mean by what you said about Champ, back there?" 

"Yes, — ^what did you mean by it, Mr. Mims?'* 
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panted Salomy Jane, hurrying down the path dose 
after. 

"Nothin' — Laws, Delory, nothin' — ^but what I said," 
faltered Mhns, glancing uneasily from one to the other. 

"Do you know where Champ Seacrest is?" demanded 
the girl. 

"Don't he know?'*>The school-teacher indicated 
Vespasian with a jerking nod toward the house, a motion 
that left his head still trembling, while the already 
sallow cheek was further bleached. "He always talked 
like he knowed, and — Oh, Lord — Lord — the trouble 
this here war has made!" 

"Well, I don't see what the war 's got to do with it, '* 
complained Salomy Jane. "Have you beared news of 
Champ?" 

" None that you-all would want to listen at, I reckon, " 
Mims half whispered, getting himself through the gate. 
"I wish't now I 'd never said nothing. I thought you- 
all knowed! Now you and him and all of you will go 
and blame it on me. I wish't I had never said a word. " 

Plainly there was nothing more to be had from him. 
They let him go, and, sttimbling and muttering, he moved 
toward his own dwelling. The two women stood 
staring in each other's faces. Inside, the man cleaning 
his gun began to whistle. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE BLACK COLT 

O, and I ain't a-goin' to see no doctor 

from Chattanooga, neither — one o' 

Maxey's hirelin's ! " The sick man 

turned Himself in bed with a groan 

that was like a roar. He regarded 

stormily the neglected candle on the 

table, vexed by its futile yellow flame. 

at war with the gray h'ght of momingi 

"Put out that thing, cain't ye? — day's come. And 

don't name no Confederate surgeon to me again," he 

ordered. 

"Well, I lowed one of 'em might he'p ye out with yo* 
rheumatiz, at a pinch," quavered Salomy. 

"He'p me out — I reckon they would! Vesp Sea- 
crest 's a thorn in the flesh of them secesh at Chatta- 
nooga. He'p me out!" He chewed on the bitter cud 
o£ it. "A low-down secesh — what would he be doin' 
doctorin' me? He'd jest about pizen me, same as he 
would a rat. Don't I know 'em? Got no more sense 
o£ what a crime is than a heathen. Me and my likes 
is so many varmints to 'em. Ye need n't bring no 
p^y-coat doctor to me." 
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"Now, Mr. Seacrest — ^now Mr. Seacrest," remon- 
strated Salomy Jane from the hearth, where she knelt 
over the steaming bowl of herb tea. "Don't you go 
and get yourself all het up. Mind what that there 
surgeon o' Leadbetter's said when he rid a-past here. 
The iheumatiz is mighty apt to strike yo' heart if you 
act up this-a-way." 

Vespasian grumbled, but subsided amongst his bed- 
clothes at memory of that morning two weeks ago when 
he had stood in his door to see a squad of Confederate 
cavalry go by. The leader and his immediate attendants 
stopped for a drink which Salomy Jane, full of fawning 
complaisance, hastened to bring. Seacrest was feeling 
ill, and with his usual reckless courage, had dared to be 
surly toward the soldiers. A man wearing a major's 
insignia glanced up, showing a flash of anger, which 
quickly merged itself in a keen scrutiny of professional 
interest. 

"You've got rheumatism — ^and got it bad," the 
army surgeon told the man in the cabin door bluntly. 
"With yotir temperament, you want to look out that 
it does n't go to your heart. When it does, it will take 
you like that." And the hand in the riding gauntlet 
gave a whispering, ineffectual snap of the big thumb 
and finger. 

Somehow that lisp of leather on leather stuck in 
Vespasian's mind, daimting him. Despite the lowering 
stare with which he had received the monitor's warning, 
against all efforts of his will, there remained the message 
of death in its sibilation. 

"I wish't I 'd broke the black colt before I come down,'* 
he said now to Delora, as she entered carrying an apron- 
ful of trash for his fire. "I don't know what you-all 
are going to do without a nag. " 
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The girl's glance was soft with sympathy; but some- 
thing humorous, too, lurked about the curve of her 
mouth. The man on the bed, mighty of shoulder, with 
glowing dark eyes that burned angrily beneath the 
broad frontal of his brow, inevitably brought to mind 
the sick lion; and Salomy, tending upon him, offered the 
comic suggestion of the servant jackal. 

**I 'm going out right now and catch up the black 
colt, Cousin Vesp," Delora said. She had come to 
use this title for convenience' sake. "I've fed the 
rascal apples till he 'U let me handle him most any way 
— except to try to get on his back. I believe I 'U see 
can I break him. " 

"Better leave him alone," growled Vespasian, wincing 
at the pain as he tried to straighten a rheumatic leg. 
"You think you can break him becaze I let you he'p 
with the Jim colt. But this ain't no Jim. This is a 
hawse. Nobody but me or Champ could handle this 
one. Lord — Lord, if Champ was only here!" 

Among the preparations Vespasian Seacrest had made 
for the return of his son, was the rearing of this black 
colt : and except for accident Coley would have made a 
possession of much value. He had been petted about 
the house for three years, always called Champ's colt, 
when Vespasian thought it well to break him. That 
was the first season that rheumatism got Vesp down; 
and during the eight weeks he lay helpless his talk was 
continually of the breaking of the colt, of the neces- 
sity of his being handled properly and at the right time. 
When the old man was up again, the imsettled state of 
the country, the beUef that war was impending and 
that cavalry would impress horses for use, led him to 
drive every hoof on his place, except old Nancy who 
was too undesirable to be in danger, over to the Horse- 
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Shoe, or Gulf, which cuts through the flank of Walden's 
Ridge with a jungle so impenetrable that stock turned 
into it is fairly safe from thieves. There Coley had 
waxed and grown, and thence he had been brought 
home a few weeks before, sleek, shining, rolling of eye, 
and with a proudly carried crest, to resent all overtures 
toward the breaking which came too late. 

If Champ were here! Delora took her slat sunbonnet 
from the peg and stepped out into the waxing light of 
the April morning. If Champ were here! Sometimes 
she got the sane, outside view on the matter, and knew 
for a bare, fleeting moment how mad all their dependence 
on Champ and his return really was. Yet Vespasian 
had always set the note in his own house; neither she 
nor Salomy Jane knew how baseless were the statements 
he made concerning his son, and of late he had taken to 
asserting with loud confidence that Champ must have 
joined some regiment of United States troops at Lincoln's 
first call, and that when the blue-coats came in to drive 
out the secesh they *d get their first news of the boy 
if, indeed, he did not arrive with them. 

As for Delora, that exclusive, passionate devotion 
which had filled the child's heart yet lay asleep in the 
heart of the girl, waiting but one touch of reality to 
waken it in all its sweetness and power. At the root 
of her indifference to the youths in the village where she 
had gone to school (a state of mind thought a creditable 
affectation in the maidens of her day and class, but 
which was most genuine in her) was an assured con- 
viction that Champ was indeed coming back as he had 
promised; and that they belonged to each other. But 
this morning a sense of doubt, a creeping dejection, 
persistently followed all thought of the absent one. 
She was reminded of what the tailoress had said — that 
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he had likely died of yellow fever. She put this idea 
from her, but it made the next which presented itself 
more reasonable. He must be living somewhere in that 
great Southwest which was still a land of buflfalo and 
Indians, of romance and adventure, forgetful of her, 
indifferent to the father who had built the new room 
for his son's reception, bred the black colt for him to 
ride, and who had only this year discussed the putting 
in hand of another suit for that son's wear. 

"Becaze you know in reason that there last one is 
botmd to be too small for him, " Vespasian had argued. 
" Champ 's risin' nineteen now — 'fact, he 's twenty. I 
reckon he '11 always be a little feller; but that there 
coat would ketch him under the arms, I know. " 

Delora had agreed to this. The last suit of smooth, 
well-spun butternut jeans, secretly tried on by herself, 
had been an admirable fit for her slim young womanliness, 
and, while she could never quite visualize her old playmate 
as a full-grown man, it was reasonable to suppose that 
a youth of twenty would be taller than herself by some 
inches, and broader in the shoulders. As she stood on 
the door-stone a moment, she could hear how, behind her, 
Vespasian groaned and wallowed among his bedclothes 
apparently enraged by the steady drip of Salomy Jane's 
admonitions. She lingered Ustening, and in spite of 
her depression that sleeping spark of mirth in her brown 
eyes wakened and danced. These were strenuous times, 
and had it not been for the girl's unquenchable sense 
of humor she might have often entertained other guests 
far less wholesome. 

"Yes, and I dreamp' about that thar black nag, too,'* 
Salomy Jane was saying as she brought the mug of 
bitter tea to the bedside. "They'll come a-rideron 
that black nag, and hit '11 be a day of sorrer for some 
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when he comes, a-stompin' and a-trompin' over what 
belongs to others." 

"The secesh cavalry had better let my son's horse 
alone!" old Vespasian said darkly. "If Captain John 
Morgan of Kentucky — he brought out the full miKtary 
title with rancorous bitterness — cain't get critters for 
his men to ride without horse-stealin', him and ^e '11 
settle for it — ^nmnin' off the last hoof o' stock a body 's 
got to make a crop with ! " 

It was early April, the boyhood of the year. As the 
girl stepped into a woods road, dawn showed a webbing 
of filmy lines dropped here and there in the scant, pale- 
green leafage of the wayside bushes, all spangled and 
strung and jewelled with dew-diamonds. She held her 
skirts aside to keep them free of the moisture, but even 
so, the blue hem and her ankles were soon drenched. 

Delora did not look her height. She was deep bosomed, 
deliriously rounded for so young a creature, with a 
balance and rhythm of proportion that were as satis- 
fying to the eye as the dot at the base of a poppy petal, 
or the swelling outlines of a singing bird's throat. 
Her face was not round exactly, but only softly pointed 
at the chin, the head finely formed, yet with benev- 
olent breadth, and set upon the firm, fair coltmin 
of her neck restfully. There was infinite peace in 
the forehead, broad, low, white, with its level brown 
brows above the hazel eyes, merry, tender, long- 
fringed, often full of laughter which the quieter lips 
forebore. The mouth was very beautifully moulded, and 
fresh and wholesome as that of a child. Life was strong 
in her — the down on her cheek, the thick eyelashes, the 
rich brows, the wealth of dark hair above — ^all spoke 
of life, bountiful and vivid. Altogether Delora Glenn 
was such a girl as continually evokes the comment, 
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"What a woman she will make!" She skirted a thicket 
and came upon the little hidden pasture. It was empty, 
its bars down — Coley was gone! Anxious, perturbed, 
for some time she searched up one cattle path and 
down another, stepping cautiously — the Unionist of 
that day walked in fear and trembling throughout the 
Cumb€rlands. 

"I reckon Cousin Vesp is about right," she murmured 
to herself. "Evelyn Belle and Mrs. Winchester was so 
mighty proud of having John Morgan at their house — 
I reckon some of his men has got hold of Coley for the 
new regiment. What 's that!" 

Down one of the greening aisles of the April wood came 
a thunder of hoofs, and the girl drew back into the bushes, 
expecting to see a frightened loose horse dash past. 
Peering forth from the shelter, she caught her breath. 
It was the colt, Coley, miming toward her; and mounted 
on his back was a tall man wearing the hated gray. 
The instant glimpse showed her that he rode without 
a saddle, and that the only guiding rein he had was a 
contrivance new to her, but which she afterward learned 
to know as a hackamore, or Indian bridle, made by 
noosing a rope around the animal's lower jaw. The 
black colt had evidently no mind to be ridden, yet his 
sweating flanks showed that he had been sent far and 
fast. Shaking his head, putting his whole valorous 
young body into the pace, he came on in long bounds. 

This was an abandoned wood-road, gone back almost 
to its early estate of forest path. Over the approaching 
pair arched a lattice of half bare branches, atremble with 
little fans of leaves, where the forest joined fingers to 
pull itself together across the man-made gash in its 
growth. The choppers had taken oak and hickory, 
chestnut and pine; but the smaller stuff they had left 
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behind was now brave with early bloom. The way 
down which horse and rider came was a lane of banners 
leading to a tilt-yard, with its tossing flags of white 
dogwood, the purple pennons of the judas tree, or the 
wraith-like, waving plumes of ash, all crowded together 
about snowy pavilions of hawthorn, or reaching high 
vehement, blossoming arms, as though to roof the 
passage. Behind the two upwelled the pure, new- 
washen light of stmrise, pink, tremulous, wondrous 
with the majesty of dawn in the mountains. The big 
man on the horse sat at ease, his long limbs sweeping 
free without the stirrup, his head upflung, his yellow 
hair gleaming in the slant sun. The girl caught the 
outlines of the grand torso, between her and the morning 
light, the whole rhythmic lift and swing of man and 
horse, and something within her answered to the picture 
with a response that was almost pain. 

Totally unconscious of what she did, Delora leaned 
forward suddenly, sharply, pressing against the slim 
bole of a dogwood sapling so that a bough above her 
was released and swung free, casting a great flare of 
white in front of the oncoming horse, who swerved with 
a mighty sidewise leap that well-nigh unseated his rider. 
The girl noted mechanically, and with wonder, how, as 
Coley plunged to the left, the stranger dropped a lithe 
body low to the right of his mount, not gripping tljp 
barrel with his knees, but keeping his seat by balance — 
she had never seen anyone else ride like this. 

Clutching the branches that shielded her retreat, she 
still stared mutely. The Tennessee mountains already 
knew to dread the terror of that gray uniform. The high- 
lands of Tennessee were too poor to contend with the rich 
valleys and hold the State neutral. The mountaineer 
who would stand by the Federal government must be- 
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come in effect a traitor to his State, and as traitors 
they began to be treated. An aristocracy which had 
learned its methods of control by the disciplining of 
slaves, sought to bring under this purest strain of the 
Anglo-Saxon which America holds, by oppression, im- 
prisonment, flogging, and, where some suspicion of a 
criminal question might be involved, by shooting or 
hanging. The country was under military law, and 
that military law was the Confederate States of America. 
Well might the girl tremble at sight of that gray sleeve, 
the gauntlet of which, as he came nearer, showed to her 
eye, in the comer above the buckskin fringe, a single 
star wreathed in tarnished silver. Yet inchoate, vague, 
something went questing the paths of memory to child- 
hood and a little boy riding stick horses with a string 
for bridle. 

The thought was never formulated. With a strength 
and skill that made the achievement seem measurably 
simple, the snorting, rebellious steed was brought to 
a sort of standstill; and she saw that the creature's 
black crest, the man's yellow curls, even the youthful 
moustache above the red lips and white teeth of his 
smile, were gemmed with crystal from the baptism of 
that branch which, as it swept past, had flirted a spray 
of dew over them. Then this young sun-god, who rode 
Straight out of the rose and opal of the April dawn, 
with its light on his uncovered head, was looking directly 
at her. 

He stared half incredulously at the dark-eyed dryad's 
face that peered forth from between the bushes, while 
Coley danced and pawed unregarded. In a great voice 
that matched his great frame, he faltered: 

"It — ^why, it is you! Don't you know me?" 

Wonderingly Delora. shook her head. 
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That curious, expectant half-smile still upon his lips, the 
visitant continued to interrogate her. It was as though 
he looked every moment to have her recognize and greet 
him. But Delora, a humbly bom abolitionist in the 
beauty-loving South, whose sons are all priests of that 
worship, had learned in the last year to receive with silent 
grimness the admiration and advances that wore a gray 
coat. Preoccupied with this necessity, she concentrated 
her attention upon Coley, who, finding nothing worse 
behind that waving bush than an old friend, who had 
often fed him salt and comforted him with apples, an- 
nounced his unwillingness to stand by travelling in 
half -circles of which his nose formed the focal point. 

"No, sir," she said in an even, level tone. "I don't 
know you, and I have no wish to do so. But I was out 
looking for that horse you 're a-riding. " 

**0h!" The daredevil blue eyes, with the hawk-like 
slant to lash and brow, flashed a quick glance over her 
as she stepped resolutely out into the path. "You 
were looking for him, were you? Is he yours?" in- 
quired the big voice with a thread of running laughter 
in it that made it very bo5dsh. He patted the sweating, 
arched neck, keeping a steady, gentle pressure on the 
rope hackamore. 

"No," she said, looking up briefly, striving to gauge 
just how far she might assume the audacious tone she 
was sometimes able to hold with the younger of her 
enemies. "I was tr5dng to get him for my cousin, 
Vespasian Seacrest; he 's down with rhetunatism, and 
I " 

The black colt reared snorting, at a sudden inadvertent 
jerk of the hackamore. 

"What?" cried the rider in gray, and the size of his 
voice made thunder of the query. "Do you claim kin 
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with that old devil? He hasn't got any — I thought 
you were — Who are you, anyhow?" 

The words were rude, the tone was violent; but the face 
of the speaker was twisted with pain, and the blue 
eyes entreated her. She wondered at it afterward; but 
just then her sole desperate concern was to get the horse 
away from him and keep it for their pressing needs. 

"Vespasian Seacrest 's not my cousin — ^nor any kin 
of mine,*' she said civilly; "but he's raised me, and 
been as kind to me as most fathers. " 

The big man's face stiffened to the look of the fighter 
— that purely male expression before which the woman 
always quails somewhat. 

"And so you think the Confederate government owes 
the old abolitionist a horse for it, do you?" he demanded 
bitterly. 

"I didn't say any such," Delora protested, putting 
out a placating hand toward Coley's neck, and therefore 
in the direction of his rider. "And the colt ain't Cousin 
Vesp's, anyhow. It belongs to his son." 

Again Coley made one of those senseless swerves 
under pressure of the hackamore. 

"His son?" The echo was swift, breathless. "How 
many children 's he got?" 

"Just the one." The girl hurried a little, as though 
this might appease the spoiler. "It's Champ's colt, 
and Champ, he 's away in — ^Texas, or somewheres. I 
hope you won't take his horse while he 's gone. We-all 
need it mighty bad. " 

This last admission was made half unwillingly. The 
Confederate soldier had been stud5dng the girl's averted 
and downcast face. Suddenly, at her words, over his 
own blond countenance there flowed a swift glory of 
laughter. He threw back his head with a shout. 
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" So this is Champ Seacrest's horse, hey? And Champ 
Seacrest 's not here to look after his own! Anything 
else on the mountain that belongs to him?" 

The keen, questioning glance brought the blood to 
Delora's face. She looked fixedly over his shoulder, 
avoiding the look. 

"Take the horse, or leave it, " she cried in desperation. 
"I 've got to get back to Cousin Vespasian. He 's 
down helpless with rheumatism." 

At this instant, Coley took a hand in the conversation, 
getting away from his negligent rider and prandng 
down the road on three legs, till he was turned with a 
mighty circUng curve and brought back. 

"What use would a colt like this be to an old man 
down with rheumatism, amd a girl?" inquired the rider, 
pertinently. "You-all have left this horse too long 
without breaking. He ought to have had the leathers 
on him a year ago." 

"I know it," Delora was obliged to agree unwillingly. 
"Cousin Vespasian said so; but he was pretty bad off 
just then, and Champ not being here, and all, there was 
nobody but me. I wanted to break him, and Cousin 
Vesp would n't let me. " 

"I should think not!" cried the other with what the 
girl chose to consider irritating patronage in his tones 
"If you could ride the horse, I 'd give him to you. As 
it is, I reckon Morgan's men need him worse than 
Champ Seacrest does"; again that bubble of deep- 
chested laughter. "If his owner wants him, he can 
come down to Chattanooga and make a requisition. 
That 's fair, ain't it?" 

"Yes, yes," the girl assented. "I'll say it's fair, 
if you '11 keep your word. " 

"Keep my word?" repeated the rider, swinging a leg 
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over to sit sidewise on the black colt, who had finally 
settled down to comparative reason and put a velvet 
nose towards Delora's outstretched hand 

"Yes," she persisted eagerly. "You said if I could 
ride him, you *d leave him for me. Get oflE, and let me 
try." 

"Let you kill yourself!" ejaculated the young fellow 
indignantly. "I '11 do nothing of the sort." 

"I knew you would n't keep your word, " Delora flung 
back swiftly — cuttingly. 

"I thought you had some sense, when I said that," 
he told her. "No woman could ride this colt. I don't 
want to stand by and see your neck broken. " 

He turned upon her a steady eye. The quick, savage 
temper that sometimes waited close behind Delora's 
smooth womanliness flared up instantly to meet his 
look. 

"Get down — ^if you *re not a liar, " she said succinctly. 

The red blazed into his fair face as though she had 
slapped it. With one lithe motion he was off the horse, 
and standing in the road beside her, presenting to her 
the end of the hackamore with an angry unrelish which 
she did not fail to note and glory in. Delora was no 
fool. She realized that the chance was a desperate one. 
Yet — ^their very existence back there at the house 
might depend on the holding of this horse. She moved 
forward at once and took the bridle from the fine brown 
hand, from which the gauntlet had been hastily jerked. 
Too proud to ask instruction in guiding with the hacka- 
more, she trusted to luck and such standing as she had 
with Coley. Briefly she delayed, stroking the colt's 
neck. Then she went cautiously down toward the 
shoulder, and Coley swerved away from her skirts so 
suddenly and widely that he would have knocked down 
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a man who moved with less than the almost appalling 
swiftness that marked the stranger's backward leap. 

The mountain girl wore a full blue skirt of homespun, 
falling in ample folds about her limbs, and fettering them 
very little. Refusing to be disconcerted by the colt's 
sudden evasion of her, Delora waited till he quit dancing; 
then, with a sudden, clean spring, was on his back. 
! A moment he stood rearing a bit, gathering himself, 
while^ his late rider looked on between dismay and ad- 
miration. Then, with a terrific bound they were away, 
hurling down the green alley like a shot, the leaves 
slashing against them, the wind whistling in Delora's 
ears, her heavy hair beating itself loose from the tucking 
comb and streaming behind her, a dusky cloud. 

The stranger, who, dismounted thus, showed to stand 
considerably above six feet, looked after them. The 
curious air of bewilderment with which he had first 
greeted Delora still lingered on his face; but his eyes 
were alight with enthusiasm. 

"What a horse!" he murmured. "But the girl — " 
He shook his head as though words failed him. " Champ 
Seacrest's horse, she said," he went over her words 
"Yes, and Champ Seacrest's girl, I say. Champ 
Seacrest's girl." 

The black horse thundered down the wood-way, 
turned into the road, and so out of sight. The man 
sought his own mount, tethered somewhere back among 
the trees, and took a longer route toward Chatta- 
nooga. 

Delora at first occupied herself with the not-too- 
certain problem of staying on Coley's back. This 
fairly solved, she tried to guide him toward home. 
Here his inclination jtmiped with hers, and they pres- 
ently swept clattering up to the chip pile under the 
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white oak facing the closed gate. Without pause the 
black colt rose to it and over. 

As he planted destructive fore feet among Salomy 
Jane's daffodils, she herself came to the door, throwing 
up her hands with a whoop, and began a resounding 
remonstrance. 

"You Coley ! You Coley !" she shrilled, in the manner 
of one shooing forth an intrusive hen or a troublesome 
puppy. *'The good landl Hiat fool colt *11 kill the 
gal!" 

These ejaculations roused the sick man. He turned 
himself with many groanings and complainings, caught 
the sill of the window above his bed-head, drew 
himself nearly to a sitting posture, and so looked 
out on the antics of Champ's horse. Coley was really 
conquered, but one last burst of hilarious activity he 
must exploit before he admitted as much. Around and 
around the garden he tore, knocking down the coop that 
contained a sitting hen, which fled shrieking before his 
onslaught, overturning the wash-tub, trampling the 
truck patch, tangling a long streamer of honeysuckle 
about himself and his rider. The first squall uttered 
by the evicted hen roused Maje, the hound always called 
"Champ's dog," and he instantly shot forth from the 
house as though fired from a mortar and added himself » 
yelping wildly, to the confusion. 

The old man stared and chuckled grimly. 

"Mr. Seacrest, air you a-goin' to set by — ^well, lay 
by — ^and see that gal killed?" inquired Salomy Jane 
from the door-stone, where she hopped in futile echo 
<rf the black colt's saltations, bounding a bit every time 
he leaped into the air. "You tell that gal to get off'n 
that boss and come into the house and behave herself 
this minute, or she 's mighty apt to get Imrt. " 
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• Vespasian neglecting to give this reasonable advice to 
his ward, the black colt discovered a seductive low place 
in the fence back of the limbertwig apple tree and 
jumped it with a great lashing out of heels that made 
the performance rather a spectacular bit of kicking 
than a leap. 

" The good land ! " ejaculated Salomy, exactly as though 
the flying hoofs had landed in the midst of her person, 
instead of fanning the empty air. "Didn't I tell 
you?" 

"I reckon ye did," agreed Vespasian sardonically. 
"Or ye will, if a body '11 give ye time." 

Delora had no mind to let Coley carry her into the 
woods and scrape her off under low hanging boughs. 
Manipulating the hackamore as she had seen the big 
cavalryman do, she skirted the fence, and brought the 
horse up once more near the front gate, hoping that 
Salomy Jane would open it in answer to her repeated 
hail. But the old woman had no such rational 
intention, and the black colt made nothing of gates 
open or shut. Over this one he went, and once more 
about the garden, circling that track at a great pace till 
he was fairly winded, and ready to let the hackamore 
pull him in at the door-stone, when Delora slipped from 
his back, shaking from head to foot, exhausted, but 
full of satisfaction. 

"Fetch me a piece of corn-pone, will ye?" she cried, 
her arm around Coley's neck, his nose pushing back 
against her. 

Salomy Jane brought the bread, remonstrating and 
chattering. Delora fed her mount, and called to the 
sick man who still watched her from the window: I 

"He 's broke now. Cousin Vesp, ain't he? I believe 
I could do anything with him I wanted to. " 
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"I*m plumb proud of the both of ye," Vespasian's 
deep tones came out to her. *' I never would 'a' believed 
a gal could do such a thing. I 'm proud of you both. " 

Slipping into the house after she saw the black colt 
comfortable in the little log stable, Delora answered 
the invalid's eager questions. She told no falsehood, 
but she was careful not to let him know that Coley had 
been first ridden by a Confederate cavalryman. It 
seemed to her deceitful to accept Vespasian's praise 
without making this explanation; but the subject of 
Confederate cavalry was one which always aroused him 
to injuriotis anger, and she held her peace. 

And all day a vague, tremulous excitement possessed 
her. About her household tasks, waiting on Vespasian, 
curiously vivid bits of the past sprang up in her memory 
and presented themselves, claiming association with 
the adventure of the morning. And when she finally 
lay down at night, visions of the black colt and his first 
rider swam before her closed eyes. Again she took 
swift note of that high-carried gold head, the hawk-like 
glances of those blue eyes, of the gray-coat and the 
wreathed star in the comer of the fringed gauntlet. 
Coley bearing his mysterious rider galloped through her 
dreams as he had the night before in those of Salomy 
Jane. 

Waking, she had fiercely pushed from her the sugges- 
tion of what that resemblance she had noted might mean. 
With the gray coat and the tarnished silver star, it 
would be too terrible. Yet in dreams, that land where 
all things are possible, she rode beside the fair-haired 
cavalier, toward a destination desired and beautiful, 
though vague. But she never arrived. Though the 
big voice spoke in her ear words of deep tenderness, 
and the blue eyes looked a love which the day had 
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denied, an ominous presage trembled in the air about 
them. Something shook the heart with dread of over- 
whelming hostile powers. Her sleep was broken; she 
tossed from side to side and moaned. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE BLACK COLT'S MASTER 

OR a week the black colt bided safely 
in the secret croft Delora had fixed 
upon for his hiding place; and each 
day the girl rode and handled him 
with greater security and freedom. He 
learned the saddle, though the affront 
of its girth rankled. The bit at first 
irked him so that Delora had to return temporarily to 
the hackamore; but it also he finally accepted at her 
hand. He received and endured it as one among 
many of the foolish things mankind imposes upon a 
sensible horse, bracketing it no doubt with the one- 
sided swish of the lot^ calico riding skirt which she 
now sometimes assumed. 

Through the day, he grazed or browsed untroubled 
in this open spot, surrounded by its shielding tai^le of 
blackberry bushes, tethered with a long stake-rope; 
but at night Delora kept him in a little empty cabin 
scarce a stone's throw from her own window. Leading 
him out to pasture in the gray of the morning, bringing 
him home in the dusk, there was ever with her a haunting 
sense of the presence of that gray-coated rider who had 
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first brought Coley's young high-and-mightiness to bear 
a conqueror's weight. If a bird suddenly whistled 
out among the branches over her head, the blood seemed 
to rush all to her heart, and thicken its beating. The 
mere sigh of the wind through the forest took the sound 
of a stealthy approach, so that she halted sometimes, 
her hand on her breast, staring about her, longing or 
dreading — she could not for the life of her have told 
which — ^to see the flash of fair hair down the shadowy 
forest wajrs, and hear the call of a deep voice. 

When she still went and came, and went and came 
undisturbed, she laughed at herself, yet with a lingering 
pang. Of course the rider was one of Morgan's men — 
"any of them ready enough to make out like they were 
terribly taken with every girl they talked to." Why 
should she think of him like this? He carried no re^ 
membrance of her. Her very dreams had become a 
terror to her, for now always he walked through them, 
or continued to ride there, smiling, tritmiphant, the rosy 
sky of spring sunrise behind him, the spring's blossoming 
branches fluttering above his bright head. 

He rode there, conquering and beloved — ^aye, in his 
coat of Confederate gray. "For you ain't rightly 
yourself in a dream," the girl whispered to the silence 
about her, crimsoning at memory of those visions in 
which she adored and was adored by the young invader. 
"It 's just something about the way he favors," she 
said to herself impatiently. "If I cotdd get that out 
of my head — " Delora well knew the emblem of the 
single star; it was familiar to all the South. This man 
came from Texas. "If I could put eyes on him again, '' 
she protested, "I 'd ask him right out did he ever see or 
hear tell of Champ Seacrest. I know I 'm right foolish. 
Him — a secesh ! But I wish — ^just for that, I do wish — 
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that I could see him again and have speech with 
him." 

That spring of 1862 was rainy, seasonable weather, 
the farmers said, if a body could get a chance between 
showers to plant or make garden. The soldiers cursed 
it as they struggled, dragging heavy gtms, along the 
bottomless mire of country ways, or, drenched to the 
skin, broke ranks to negotiate the wallowing slough 
of some valley by-path. The Cumberland giants, as 
usual, ttirbaned their wise old heads in mist. Delora, 
following a path her own feet had made, was suddenly 
caught in the edges of it, as a cloud swept down upon 
the Top and wrapped the forest in milky obscurity. 
Shut in from all the world by this shimmering, shifting 
white curtain, whose wavering folds were patterned 
with the dim figures of drowned bush or branch, the 
girl stepped buoyantly forward, somehow expectant, 
companioned by a fairy sense of taireality and impending 
event. Everjrthing about her was changed, and she 
knew where she was only by the path under her feet. 
When this widened out suddenly, she was aware that 
she had come to the wild pasttire; and the steady 
crop-crop of the colt's grazing, along with an occasional 
sound of movement as he shifted a hoof, assured her 
that he was still safely there. 

Then, without a sound, she dropped .back and stood, 
panting a bit, and staring. As though it had been 
silently carried by unseen hands into the white tent 
which the fog spread about her, there had come suddenly 
within her field of vision the gray-clad recumbent figure 
of a man. He lay almost across the path she would 
have taken, his head on his arm, his face turned from 
her. So far, there was no cause for actual terror. 
This was the second year of the war. The mountains 
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had scarce yet been invaded by battle; but even here, 
Delora knew of an occasional woman seeking her cows, 
or a hunter on a far trail, having found a dead man, 
fallen out of the ranks, perished from wounds received 
perhaps weeks before in some skirmish. Something of the 
horror of this clutched at Delora's heart; but the thing 
which stayed the breath on her lips, and sent her circling, 
cat-footed, to get a sight of the intruder's countenance, 
was that the sleeping or dead man had fair hair. 

When she stood where she could look directly down 
into his face, she saw that he was asleep. He must have 
been very tired to fling himself down . that way. His 
boots were mud-coated, and his clothing so splashed 
that the red marks of the Tennessee soil almost covered 
the gray. He had evidently placed himself across the 
path, that she might not come and go unknown to him. 
A smile curved her lips at thought of it. How soundly 
he slept ! She glanced fleetingly toward Coley , and noted 
that the shadowy form of another horse moved in the 
mist beside the black colt. Her eyes came back to the 
sltmibering man and fixed themselves intently upon that 
ambiguous countenance of sleep, which reveals so much 
more than the alert, defended waking visage. Now was 
her chance. She would study those features, unchecked 
and unafraid. They should at last give up the secret 
of that haunting resemblance that had tormented her so. 

She faltered forward, trembling a little, and, in the 
security of his profound oblivion, bent intently toward 
him. The gray flannel shirt was open a bit at the bojrish 
throat; the great limbs were relaxed, flung out on the 
poncho he had put down, like those of a tired child. 
He looked strangely helpless and trusting, who had been 
so audacious and masterful with her. The big chest 
heaved rhythmically; the red lips under the boy*s 
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moustache were parted a trifle by his even breathing. 
What sumptuous, golden fringes there were to the cur- 
tains of his eyes; how silken-soft appeared the rings of 
light hair upon his head. 

Kneeling there, motionless, she locked her hands 
together and began to weep, fumbling in her mind for 
a prayer. Oh, dear Lord, not that! It couldn't be. 
Why, he had a gray coat on — ^he was a Confederate 
soldier! Irrelevant memory of that day in school when 
she and Champ had lost their recess because the boy, 
as colonel of his regiment, had led the raid that set free 
Evelyn Belle Winchester's black rock niggers, swept 
over her with blinding, choking sweetness. The little 
boy Champ, and the little girl Delora, who were alwajrs 
staunch to each other! Yes, those yellow curls there 
were just Champ's own. Champion was twenty now, 
and twenty might well be this boy's age, though he 
looked older. The great, virile stature stretched out 
before her, male, dominating, in spite of its slendemess, 
this was what the ten years had made of her childish 
plajrmate. 

Half unconscious of what she did, she put forth a 
tremulous hand toward the fair hair. A wandering 
breeze sent a shining ring against her fingers with a little 
soft thrill of contact. At the touch, it seemed to her, 
she was caught up in some mighty current, stronger 
than her own will, deep as Mfe itself. With a choking 
surge of feeling, she bent forward and laid upon the 
unconscious cheek a swift, snatched kiss, which had in 
it all of greeting and farewell. 

In the instant she was Cfn her feet, backing away, 
watching him, more terrified at her own emotion than 
at what she had done. .Could she reach the colt and 
lead him past without waking the sleeper? As she 
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canvassed the possibilities of it, half minded to retreat 
into the mist and risk leaving Coley out one night, the 
thick lashes uplifted, the blue eyes flashed open upon 
her. A swift smile irradiated the face. 

"You did come," murmtired the big, humming 
voice that had been atremble in her ears ever since she 
first heard its tones. **I was waiting for you — ^and you 
did come. " 

The hopelessness of it all took her by the throat; she 
could not get out one word. Blinded by tears, she 
turned aimlessly as though to leave him. This move- 
ment brought the man toward her. 

"Delora!" he cried reproachfully. *'I said I 'd come 
back for you — Delora!" 

His approach was so ardent, so unquestioning, that 
for a moment she feared he might take her in his arms. 
If he did that, she felt, in some indefinite way, all was 
lost; she never would have the strength to withstand 
him, to follow the bleak course she now knew must be 
hers. She put up a protesting palm, which, as his arm 
went gently around her, rested against his breast and 
pushed him oflF, that she might gaze fearfully into his 
face. 

"Who — ^are — you?" she whispered the tmnecessary 
question. 

"Why, honey — Delora — ^girl!" 

Those flashing eyes snriled down into hers with a 
warmth that made her shiver. She closed her own, as 
the man searched in the pocket of his gray cavalry shirt 
and brought out something small and translucently 
white — ^the little Indian arrow-head that childish Champ 
Seacrest had carried away from the mountains as a 
love token ten years before. 

*' Champ," she said very low, clinging to his hand as 
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he put the bit of agate in her pahn. "Qh, Champ — 
Oh!" 

The bitter irony of his return thus overwhehned her 
again. She was dumb before it — ^what was there to 
say? She looked up at him with drowned eyes — ^poor 
Balomy Jane's dream come unbelievably true: the rider 
of the black colt, who trampled other people's rights and 
brought trouble — and Champ — one and the same. He 
had come with the spoiler. He was one with those whose 
name was anathema to Vespasian Seacrest, whose ap- 
proach was a terror to the mountains. 

"Honey," he repeated, timidly essajmig to tighten 
the arm about her, '*did n't you always know I 'd come 
l^back to you? I said I would. I never so much as 
^looked at any other girl. It was just Delora for me, 
^always. Don't you — ?" His fair face was flushed, 
09 and his pupils dilated till the blue eyes were almost 
^ black. **I was n't asleep when you — ^back there — dear. 

^ Ain't you glad to see me? Don't you ?" 

She pressed her lips hard together, and shook her 
head, tears flowing from under the down-dropped lids 
as she sought desperately for something she could say 
or do — something that would let her away from him 
without too wounding a scene. Champ, man fashion, 
was interpreting her shy, loth attitude in his own way. 
Girls were like that — such girls as Delora. If she 'd 
just give him a chance to court her, it was all he asked. 
The twenty-year-old boy spoke more truth than is 
usually the case on such occasions when he said that he 
had been always faithful to the idea of Delora. That 
great southwest which had given him a broader man- 
hood than the mountainsgouldr^fcave offered was still a 
man's land, the world^^^^cVpSHftfi^;' . Xhough the Fains 
had prospered, an^^ken ^a fairly -good Jxi^ion in it, 
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he was not thereby brought the more in contact with 
those who might have erased Delora's image from his 
heart. Mostly, the beautiful and aristocratic girls he 
had seen were well-defended Spanish Senoritas. That 
his blond inches won him, approval from these, nM.ttered 
little, since, though he felt that love walked there for 
the asking, there was not in them that which brought 
him to ask. And now he was come home to the Delora 
of his childhood, who was grown into that which must 
always be a wonder and in some sort a terror to man — 
a beautiful woman. Here in his arms was the little 
girl who used to hector him like a wife of old standing, 
and he da^red not draw those arms closer, dared not 
press her head against the lonely boy's heart that ached . 
so for her, nor kiss her at all. 

*' You — Delora ! You *re not going to leave me without 
another word, are you?" he asked huskily as the girl 
strove feebly within his clasp, and turned from him. * 
"What's the matter?" 

There it was, the question she had been dreading. If 
he did not know, how could she tell him? Oh, to get 
away — to be alone — to think! 

"Let me go now. Champ," she panted. "Help me 
get the colt over here, and let me go now. " 

He caught at the concluding words, with the en- 
croaching urgency of a lover. 

"Yes, sweetheart," he agreed, all too readily. "I *11 
let you go now. But you '11 tell me where I can see 
you again." He smiled a bit ruefully to think of the 
repeated eflForts he had made to secure this meeting* 
"You live at the old home yet, don't you? Could I 
come there to see you?" 

She looked at him in wonder. Did he not know? 
Did he not understand? 
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The cloud had rolled on, leaving only long streamers 
of mist tangled in the tree-branches and hanging above 
the watercourses; and these the low sun was turning to 
gold, as Champ put Coley's halter rope into her hand. 
His eyes dwelt wistfully, hungrily upon her face. She 
felt that she was the traitor, as she said, 

"I don't know. Don't ask me. Oh, let me go now. 
Champ. Good-bye." 

An older man, a more experienced lover, would have 
broken through so slight a defence, said his say, and had 
his answer; but the boy Champ let her leave him thus, 
following her with his eyes till the scant April leafage 
hid her from sight. 

And after that misty evening the world was changed 
to the two. Delora professed to believe the wild pasture 
unsafe for the colt and put him in the lot where the 
lean old cow dug up a sparse living. She scarcely 
ventured beyond the dooryard, dreading to meet Champ 
—and yet her terror of meeting him in that dooryard 
was far greater. For the boy, he was a creature be- 
witched, stricken, fevered, put from himself. It was 
hard for him to escape, to get leave continually and haunt 
the Ridge, as he now persistently did; but even military 
discipline, that had been the very fibre of his life, 
slackened, gave way before this imperious call. When, 
dismayed, he found that she would not come to him, 
he yet returned again and again, circling like a wounded 
thing the place where she was, stealing close to the 
house which he could not enter because of the old man's 
presence, trembling finger at hot, parted lips, bafHed, 
eager, not knowing what he meant to say or do when 
he should see her again, or what the power was that had 
him at its mercy. With the first sight of Delora he had 
hurried eagerly to set foot in the shallows of that mighty 
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life current at which we smile — or weep — or before 
which we are dumb. The very force and size of his 
nature added to his helplessness. He was swept away 
from any clear comprehension of himself or what had 
befallen. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ANDREWS RAIDERS 

HE rain came down persistently, striking 

with a shattered flutter of sound on 

the forest leafage, falling with a 

deadened "pfutt!" on the bottomless, 

tough, red mud of the road. The 

Cumberlands, sitting humped like 

braves at a pow-wow, seemed to shrug 

indifferent shoulders beneath their furred blankets 

of April green. Night was falling, but the rain, whose 

subsidence at sunset had been promised, changed merely 

to gusts of half-condensed vapor, out of which passing 

figures loomed with an effect of unreality. 

Halting in anxious uncertainty at the forks of a 
Walden's Ridge trace, two men, afoot, were overtaken 
by three Confederate cavalrymen. The leader of the 
horsemen was an extraordinarily tall young fellow, 
riding with his high-carried head bare, the rain gemming 
a mop of yellow curls, while a hawk's eyes of blue fire 
interrogated the pedestrians. The chevrons of a sergeant 
showed upon his sleeve, thrust from beneath the poncho 
he wore. One of his companions was a man on a mule. 
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his dark countenance with its prominent lower jaw 
overgrown by a short, stubby beard, its passionate 
black eyes and the stiff shock of black hair showing 
beneath the cavalry hat, suggestive of Spanish blood. 
This fellow had amused himself by roping such stray 
hounds as bayed the riders from before the black, ruin- 
ous, eyeless roadside cabins which were scarce more than 
log-heaps topped by a few random, hand-rived boards, 
and the fair-haired superior had quarrelled with him for 
doing so. The third of the trio was long, lank, silent- 
He had a face that looked as though it had been 
chiselled from some pectdiarly hard wood that yet 
displayed the tool-marks, and out of this unrevealing 
countenance shone two bayonet-points of eyes, mere 
gleams of steel. 

Leadbetter's hand was heavy on the East Tennessee 
loyalists. The highlands about the little town were so 
dominated by gray coated riders that the side with 
which a wayfarer might judiciously avow sjrmpathy was 
a foregone conclusion. It seemed the two footmen were 
tramping down from Fleming County, Kentucky, to 
enlist with the Confederacy — a satisfactory statement; 
but the hitch was that someone had given them the 
name of Vespasian Seacrest as that of a loyal Con- 
federate who would be likely to feed and house them 
overnight. 

"They certainly lied to you," commented the lank 
man, whom his companions addressed as Sampson. 
"Old Seacrest 's got the name of running a station on 
the underground railway that helps men through to 
Lincoln, and General Leadbetter has his eye on him 
foi^ it. He 'U get him, yet. " 

With a sudden violent movement, the sergeant sent 
his horse forward. His companions, though plainly 
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impatient to follow, held back a moment. The two on 
foot looked dazedly about them. 

**Well — ^what's he mad about?" faltered the boy, 
gazing down the muddy road where the tall horseman 
disappeared in the gathering shadows. 

"Seacrest the abolitionist's his father — ^and he's 
ashamed of it." 

It was Martinez, the Spaniard, who made the state- 
ment. "Down that road yonder the old devil lives. 
Aw, it can't hurt to try him. Maybe he *11 treat you 
white. We *ve lammed them into pretty good shape. 
G'wan and see — ^tell 'im John Morgan '11 come up and 
settle the bill, if he don't do you right. Well — radios!** 

He put spurs to his tired mule, and he and his com- 
panion swept around the two pedestrians, and left them 
standing bewildered before the rutty track he had in- 
dicated, which here led ofiE into the forest. 

When, nearly an hour later, just upon the edge of 
dusk, these two wayfarers stopped at the oak tree drip- 
ping above the sodden chip-pile at Vespasian Seacrest's 
front gate, begging hospitality in the name of the South- 
em Confederacy, one of the hounds that Martinez had 
roped and the sergeant defended came limping out full 
of bravery, to defy them, and a big voice brayed from 
within: 

" You Maje ! " Then, in lesser volume, " S'lomy Jane, 
what 's Chajtnp's dog a-fussin' at?" 

Vespasian had got to the fighting stage of his illness, 
and he sat propped up in the great four-poster bed, 
provided with a long stick to thump the floor and call in 
Delora or Salomy Jane as he might need them. His 
face was gaunt with suffering, white and sagged, while 
the burning dark eyes roved irefully from side to side. 
He was in a mood to have quarrelled with the most 
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^welcome visitant — ^what luck cotild a couple of recruits 
plodding down to join the Confederates expect? 

"You tell them fellers that I roof no man that 's 
aimin* to fight against his country/' Vespasian roared, 
when Salomy explained to him. "Let 'em look at the 
old flag that I 've got here over my bed. I carried it 
up the heights the day we stormed Chapultepec. Them 
that fights under hit is my people. They can take their 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones secesh flag out'n my house. 
Stars and bars — I say stars and bars! I bet the stars 
is ashamed of the company they 're caught in. " 

"Hit's a mighty bad night to turn anybody from the 
door — ^friend or foe," Salomy Jane whimpered. "Be- 
sides, them there fellers might tell tales on ye to the secesh 
down at Chattanooga — ^they might bring back others 
to do ye a meanness. You '11 never miss the bite they '11 
eat. They 's a little young one with, sandy hair that 
'minds me o' Champ." 

Vespasian glared at her. The naming of his son in 
connection with a Confederate soldier seemed to him 
wanton insult. Before his angry stare the old woman 
shrank and took herself out of the room. He was still 
grumbling when Delora brought his supper in, and 
Salomy Jane came back, a bit out of breath, to regard 
him furtively, like a child that has been in mischief. 

Her employer's gaze followed her with a sarcastic 
amusement, which yet held something ruthful, as she 
hesitated from one thing to another, putting his room 
to rights. 

"Nemmine, S'lomy," he said at length. "I know 
mighty well whar you been at, an' what ye been doin'. 
Caint fool me." 

« 

"What I done, I done for the best," the old woman 
protested, her wall-eye flickering like the agitated index 
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of a grocer's scale. **I reckon I ain't got much sense.. 
But speaJdn' a good word now an' agin, to each and 
every, I aim to keep the house from bein' burned over 
our heads. " 

Outside, the two men faced each other in the muddy 
road, shuddering in their wet clothes. The young 
fellow held the hastil3Myrapped packet of food which 
Salomy had run after them to proflFer. He was already 
investigating its contents. 

"I wish I knew where we dare go for the night," the 
older muttered. He seemed to take license from the 
privacy of the curtaining rdn, shut about them with 
its glistening walls. "Andrews, sajrs for the whole 
twenty of us to be at Marietta by the twenty-second. 
To do that, I suppose we 've got to get into Chattanooga 
to-morrow and get the evening train south. " 

" I 'd try where the old woman said, " the boy returned 
hopefully. "She thought we were Johnnies, and that *s 
what we 've got to pass for. I *d trust her word, and 
try where she said." And the two moved dejectedly 
ofiE down the road in the direction of Godsey's. 

Over the Cumberlands one reeking, mist-haunted 
day followed another, till April was well-nigh gone. In 
such weather, Vespasian's rheumatism rose to torttire. 
Salomy had done her best with teas and nursing; Abel 
Mims came over, every night to make vigorous use of a 
venerated liniment; but at last the invalid expressed 
a willingness to have medicine got from Chattanooga, 
and Delora rode the black colt down to the foot of the 
Ridge where Cale Foster was to have the bottle ready 
for her. 

During the two weeks since Delora had found Champ 
asleep in the little dell where the black colt was hidden, 
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she had passed through many phases of feeling. She had 
bidden him go; she believed that was right; yet never 
a dawn of them all came up in the east that she did not 
hope the day it heralded might see him disregard her 
command. After a time, his obedience grew to be a 
sort of shame to her. She could not know how it was 
with him, or the futile efforts he made to reach her; 
and when Cale Foster's wife, along with the coveted 
bottle of medicine from Chattanooga, delivered to her 
the information that Champ was the most conspicuous 
among Evelyn Belle Winchester's train of admirers and 
was said to be engaged to the little beauty, she believed 
it instantly. Her ride up the Ridge that night, com- 
panioned by such thoughts of defeat and humiliation, 
prepared for that which awaited her return. 

Mims had brought, as he always did in spite of 
Salomy *s mild hectoring, war news to the invalid. They 
discussed Shiloh, still maintained by the Confederates 
to be a victory for their side; and the schoolmaster let 
slip words which showed Vespasian that the two men who 
had begged shelter at his door ten days earlier were of 
the bridge-burners they were now hunting through the 
hills with bloodhounds — ^that picked band which was 
to go down in history as the Andrews Raiders. The 
sick man was dreadfully perturbed by this news, 
and following close upon his outburst of remorseful 
rage there came a singular intaruption. On the 
window-shutter there sounded a low, distinct tapping; 
three raps, a pause, three more, a pause, then a single 
tap. 

Seacrest was startled, Mims aghast; but it was not 
for nothing that Salomy Jane had waked later many a 
time to let in her boy when he came in from the midnight 
coon hunt. She knew whose hand — be it earthly or 
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ghostly — ^made that signal call. With a smothered cry 
she ran from the room. 

A lit|le later Delora, riding up, was aware of sparks 
flitting above the chimney, and signs of uneasiness in 
old Maje, betokening some unfamiliar presence about 
the place. Cautiously she hid her horse, and stole back 
to reconnoitre. 

In the wall, near the chimney, was a small batten 
door which Vespasian had put in place during the last 
year. It opened upon the threshing-floor porch that 
was between the room in which he lay and the main 
body of the house. By going through it, one could get 
to the ladder and so into the loft. Nobody discussed 
the use of this door, yet everyone was aware that, in 
case of attack, a hunted man would have one more 
chance, if he took refuge in the room from which it 
made an exit. Tiptoeing cautiously across the pim- 
cheons of the porch, Delora slipped careful fingers in 
and loosened the pin which held this door. She real- 
ized that ordinarily the aperture would be in shadow, 
and hoped that she might peer in without herself being 
seen. At the worst, she could enter that way. 

Gently she swung the little door ajar. Something 
thick and heavy hung over it, to within twelve or fifteen 
inches of the floor — ^Vespasian's big dark cloak. She 
stooped and looked under. For a moment she was 
dazzled by the light, and unable to see anything; but 
she realized that the hearing might be more important 
than seeing. The oblong slice of the room within her 
field of vision contained only the legs of the table, 
and Salomy Jane's feet and gown-edge as she passed to 
and fro about the hearth. Yes, she was making coflFee. 
Delora could smell it. And the sound of voices reached 
her now with fair distinctness — ^her cousin Vesp's, 
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Salomy Jane's, and, strangely enough, that of Abel 
Mims; while, with a deeper tone than any of these, one 
that had the resonance of a viol sent a pang of actual 
physical anguish through her heart. 

**They call 'em ranches out thar," Vespasian was 
explaining to the school-teacher. "As level as a floor 
they air — and a heap leveller than some o' these here 
puncheon floors in the motmtains, I reckon. Good, 
rich land, the boy tells me, all to be had for the asking. 
Uncle Sam gives it to ye. Champ's got a big one of his 
own out thar — takes a big one for a feller the len'th o' 
him. Look at him — ain't he a whale? An' I always 
'lowed he 'd be a little chap." 

With a sense of mystification, Delora heard the old 
man's fond words, and the little laugh that followed them. 

"Government land. Uh-huh," Abel Mims assented. 
"Government land. But — but s'pose a feller fights the 
Government, who does he get the land from?" 

"Fights the Government"! echoed Vespasian, with 
a rising note of irritation in his voice. "Who named 
anything about fighting the Government, Mr. Mims? 
My son ain't yet twenty-one — he 's barely risin* twenty; 
but he 's a-going to volunteer to defend his country and 
uphold that Government that has given him his — his 
ranch. And by the Lord, if I can ever crawl up from 
this rheumatism, I' 11 volunteer and fight beside him!" 

A strange hush followed the^ words. In it Delora could 
hear the drumming of the blood in her ears. The sus- 
pense and uncertainty were insupportable. Cautiously 
she raised the edge of the cloak and drew its lower comer 
aside so that she could see almost the entire room. 

Vespasian Seacrest sat in the great chair which he 
himself had made, after the mountain fashion, out of 
boards. It was cushioned with one quilt, and another 
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was spread across his knees, giving him a sort of state. 
At the hearthstone knelt Salomy Jane, plainly uneasy, 
twisting about anxiously to watch her employer's face. 
Abel Mims, turning his hat foolishly in his hands, stood 
in the middle of the room, evidently prepared to go. 

But it was upon the fourth figure that Delora's gaze 
settled and stayed. There, backed quite against the 
furthest, smoke-stained wall, was Champ, his great 
stature looming almost colossal, the firelight and the 
candle shine bright on the clear gold of his hair, his blue 
eyes going from face to face, in resentment, in pity, in 
distress, never in fear. Yet, though there was nothing 
akin to fear in those eyes, he wore the strangest look — 
a man on the defensive — at bay. 

** Why don't you tell him, and be done with it?'* Mims 
broke out finally in febrile terror of the situation. 
''What did you come here for, an3rway, you, with John 
Morgan's cavalry, a-hoping to keep fair weather with 
your daddy that has been an abolitionist since I have 
knowed him?" 

Again that sick pause, and Delora held her breath, 
the little phial of medicine pressed hard against her 
breast, her eyes dragged sometimes from the angry 
young face to the gray old one, full of the awful fear 
that the Confederate surgeon's word had planted. 

She could see how, in that moment of silence, father 
and son mutely interrogated each other. Without words 
the question was asked and answered, the accusation 
made, and flung back in the face of the accuser. Then 
Vespasian's voice, scarcely to be recognized, broke the 
silence, 

"John Morgan's cavalry!" 

"Nor" returned the son, sullenly, "the 8th Texas 
Rangers, sir. I 'm just detailed with Morgan now. 
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Not that it makes any difference. I reckon the Rangers 
are as loyal to the Confederacy as ever Morgan's men 
dared to be. " He swept them all with an angry, chal- 
lenging glance. "I never aimed to fool anybody atx)ut 
it. Good Lord! I Ve got my uniform on — ^are you 
blind?" and he thrust back the poncho that hung from 
his shoulders. 

It was true. Only the gaze of such a one as Salomy 
Jane, and the fevered, preoccupied vision of a sick noan, 
could have missed the Confederate gray beneath, 
soaked, stained, mud-splashed though it was. 

"A rebel — a dirty secessionist!" came from the old 
man in a sort of whistling groan. The young fellow's 
color rose a bit, and his eye shone at the epithets. 

"I went with my people and my State, " he said, con- 
straining himself strongly. "Any decent man does 
that. And I will remind you, sir, that I did n't choose 
to meet you to-night. What reason had I to suppose 
this was your home?" and he pointed an accusing fore- 
finger at his father. "When I left the mountains — 
she — Delora Glenn lived here. She was the last human 
being I saw here — ^the only one I said good-bye to. I 
promised her I would come back. I did n't expect to 
see any of you. I — ^I was outside, and Salomy Jane 
came out and pulled me in here." 

The face of the old woman at the fire had been twisting 
like that of a child whose hands are slapped. With the 
last words, she began to drag herself across the floor 
on her knees, apparently not daring to rise and walk 
lest she attract the attention and the wrath of her 
employer. 

"Oh, honey — phoney, child!" she begged, when at last 
she reached the tall figure and could cling about its knees. 
"Don't ye speak ugly to your pappy. He 's a mighty 
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good man. Few knows the goodness that 's in him. He 
ain't a-going to be hard on you. Vesp!" she cried out 
from where she crouched, using in this stress the name 
she had left for others, and perhaps — ^who knows! — 
carried secretly in her heart, or to the throne of grace 
in her prayers; "oh, Vesp, he 's come back to you! 
Champ has come back. Ye cain't be hard on him." 

"No!" roared the sick man, rearing himself in his 
chair and glaring at the visitor. "It 's no son of mine 
that 's come back a traitor. Let him leave the devils 
that he 's training with now — ^let him quit the secesh 
— and I Tl acknowledge him — ^but not before. Let 
him leave them, or get out of my house. " 

This was the hai^ father against whom Champ's 
sore, bojdsh heart had hoarded long bitterness, fomented 
always and added to by the Fains; this was the man 
from whom he had expected nothing but hate, whom he 
had always vaguely promised himself he would go back 
to humiliate and overthrow. No imaginable reception 
could quite have undone the work of ten plastic years. 
His smooth, fair young face set itself in a sneer as fierce, 
as vindictive, as his father's own. 

"Your house?" he repeated. "Your house? This 
house and this farm belong to Delora Glenn. I talked 
to Clay Hickerson about it no longer ago than day- 
bef ore-yesterday, and if Delora had her rights you would 
be turned out of it." 

For the third time came silence. Vesp's glare of 
wrath and htuniliation went the rotmd of his visible 
world. Salomy Jane crouched on the floor and fumbled 
at her skirt for something to wipe her eyes with. Abel 
Mims shrank together till he seemed actually less in 
bulk and stature. The poor timid soul interrogated 
the depths of his hat like a oystal gazer staring in a 
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pool of ink. Evidently what he saw there was black 
enough. It was Delora who broke the sitene^. 

"Shame on you!" she cried out, teariiig the doak 
from its peg, flinging the little door back, and thirusting 
in a face which glowed with r^sentmenl^. There was 
in it, too, something that sppke of self-distrust, of the 
loud beat of dnuiis which covers the* fear pf an ill-de- 
fended citadel.. - 

They .all wheeled toward her, as towaid the pivot 
on which this scene might tjirn: She stepped into the 
room, resolute, half disdainful of the lover of Evelyn 
Belle Winchester — the lover of another woman who 
could offer such a kiss, «uch love-making as she now 
re(x)gni2ed to be the careless play of one already suitably 
mated, who flings a handkerchief where he fancies it 
will be quiddy picked up. And oh, the gall of it, the 
intolerable sting, was to remember always how his 
advances had been met! t 

"You heard him, girl," old Vesp challenged, pain, 
deep chagrin, and unbeatable courage all speaking in 
voice and look. "What have you got to say to that? 
You heard him. " . 

"I've gpt 'this to say," Ddora answered, keeping 
her eyes carefully averted, from that tall figure against 
the wajll. "I've got this to say. Cousin Vesp: the 
house is yours. You turn anybody out of it that you 
see fit. Give your order. I '11 stand to it. " 

With the words, she drew in near the old man's chair, 
and then, all woman, flung herself on her knees beside 
him and turned to face the Others across her shoulder. 

"Don't you see he 's sick?" she demanded of Champ. 
"What right have you got to come here and get him^ all 
uptore this way? What right have you got to come 
here anyhow?" She flamed deep crimson with acute 
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remembrance. "Go back to — go back where you be- 
long — ^to them that want you." 

She dropped her face to the quilt across his father's 
knees. For a long, miserable moment Champ's eyes 
studied the back of the girl's head. 

"Is that your last word, Delora?" he inquired huskily 
at length, the big voice vibrating almost to tears. "Is 
that all you 've got to say to me?" 

Silence. He strode across and touched her shoulder, 
and, heedless of the presence and the wondering looks 
of the others, presented a shining small object in the 
palm of his hand. The girl crouched lower and refused 
to look at him or at it. Vespasian's eyes travelled 
Champ's inches, from the foot in its cavalry boot to the 
topmost yellow curl on the head that was carried like 
that of an antlered buck; and Heaven knows what 
despair flowed in on the father's heart to see so much 
goodly manhood, as he felt the yawning of the chasm 
he could not bridge. 

" Go, cain't you ! " he burst out at length, in an anguish 
of bitterness. "Ain't ye got the decency to leave when 
you 're turned out? Oh, for God 's sake, go — ^jest go?" 

Quite unaware of Salomy Jane's feeble, detaining 
fingers, scarcely noting the clutch of Abel Mims, Champ 
whirled; he was at the door in three clanking strides, 
flung it wide, and plunged out. The old schoolmaster 
hesitated a moment, then, emboldened by many years 
of partial authority as a sort of preacher, he sought in 
his mind for a suitable text. 

"Mr. Seacrest," he appealed, "this ain't any .time for 
father and son to be a-fussin'. Hit 's dark days for 
the motmtains — ^hit 's dark days. 'Abroad the sword 
bereaveth, at home there is as death.' " 

Vespasian lifted an unshaken front above Delora's 
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bowed head. With singular and unwonted gentleness 
he put out his hand and touched her hair. 

"Yes — death. " He took up the word unhesitatingly. 
"He 's dead to me. I 've got no son. God! To think 
I should bring a boy into the worid to ride with Morgan's 
cut-throat bushwhackers — ^horse-stealing, house-burning, 
and worse!" 

Without another word Abel Mims turned and hurried 
through the open door, and overtook the outcast near 
the gate*. 

"Yotir pappy has seed a heap of trouble," he began, 
almost running to keep up with Champ's great stride, 
which never slackened for his coming. "They've 
hunted him like a pa'tridge in the motmtains, as the 
Good Book says. I tell you the truth, Champ, word 
has been out time and again that Leadbetter's men 
was goin' to hang him. I don't know yet why they 
ain't done it. Reckon it 's becaze he 's dared 'em so 
free. And Champ, he is yotir pappy. Never forget 
that, boy. " 

The yotmg fellow abruptly checked his step, and looked 
down in the dark, athwart his own shoulder, at the feeble 
bent figure that, to the boy Champ, used to loom so 
tall behind a schoolmaster's desk. He laughed shortly, 
deep in his throat. 

"He says I 'm no son of his," the Texa^ Ranger put 
it logically. "Well, then, how can he be father of mine? 
Best let it alone, Abel Mims." 

He found his horse in the darkness, fltmg himself upon 
it, and was away, clattering down the road, leaving the 
man behind him plucking at a tremulous lip, muttering 
in his beard, and staring through the obscurity. Weak, 
conscience-bitten soul, this last stroke nearly crazed 
him. He was a spy, whether he would or no, liable at 
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any moment to be called on to betray the man back 
there who had befriended him, and whose sole strength 
was now galloping down the Chattanooga road. 

"Eh, dear Lord!" he groaned. " 'It is a day of 
trouble and crjdng to the mountains' ; and worse a-comin' 
— worse a-comin'. 'I will fill his mountains with slain 
men.* That 's what we 're botmd to see before this 
war 's over. " 



CHAPTER Vlir 

LOVE AND WAR 

E Southern Confederacy clothed in 
gray some of the most marvellous 
cavalry of modem times. A cavalier 
people, bred to the saddle, most of 
them, from childhood, this arm of the 
service attracted especially their yoimg 
gentlemen, such as could afford fine 
horses — an element of reckless valor supplemented 
by intelligence. Conspicuous in these characteristics 
among their fellows, were those regiments known as 
the Texas Rangers. The same courage that had 
gone into her rebellion against Mexico sent Texas, 
one white-hot flame of enthiisiasm, into the new Con- 
federacy. Champ enlisted in the 8th Texas Rangers 
before he attained his majority. Everybody was going; 
the only terror was lest the coward North be whipped 
too soon, and the war over before the valor of the plains 
country had an opportunity to prove itself on the field. 
Five years after the Fains arrived in Bexar County, 
near San Antonio, Champ's Uncle Gideon was killed, 
in the spring round-up of 1857, Twelve months later, 
his widow married a rich, elderly Spanish merchant in 
116 
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San Antonio, and the family removed to town, Champ 
remaining on the ranch which, according to the loose 
land laws of the time, he acquired, running on it a 
growing herd of cattle which bore his brand; living, 
when he was but seventeen, the life of an independent 
man, a person of consequence in the scattered, sparse 
community. 

His atmt's new husband, Manuel Martinez, never 
appealed greatly to the young Tennessean; yet Champ 
made a companion of a ne'er-do-well half-brother, Jos6 
Martinez, and the two enlisted together in Frank 
Terry's Rangers, as the 8th Texas was conmionly 
called. The regiment provided its own equipment and 
maintained itself; and the elder Martinez — whom Champ 
considered a coward because he did not volunteer, but 
in whose honest hands he was glad to leave his now 
considerable property — ^provided Jos6 with a horse and 
equipment fine enough for a Hidalgo. 

The 8th went straight to Kentucky from Texas. 
Champ was not yet twenty-one, but his six-feet-two, his 
fairness, and his golden thatch, made him a marked 
figure, even in that band of tall young Texans. Despite 
the fewness of his years, he promptly proved himself of 
value as a man who could both fight and study, ap- 
proaching the game of soldiery from its intellectual 
side, and applying himself with tenacity to the text- 
books of the science. Of the two men who had been 
his closest associates, Sampson, an inveterate gambler, 
was from New England, older than Jos6 and Champ, a 
type to be met in Texas, close-mouthed, level-eyed, 
emerging from a shadowy past of which the prudent 
would not inquire too straitly. Martinez had his good 
horse shot tmder him in the Rangers* first charge, at 
WoodsonviUe* He gambled away his fine equipment, 
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and came down carelessly to riding a mtile and wearing 
a shabby gray uniform made for some other man. 
Both of Champ's horses sickened and died before they 
cotild become acclimated, and when he and the two 
others were ordered to go to Chattanooga with John 
Morgan who was there organizing the 2d Tennessee 
Cavalry, they were furnished such mounts as could be 
picked up. And now Chattanooga was the great 
centre of military hope and expectation in the West. 
In Jtme of '62 Braxton Bragg was there, preparing 
his Kentucky campaign. He brought with him from 
Mississippi the flower of the young, undefeated Con- 
federacy. The Rangers came down from Kentucky 
with other cavalry, making ready for their task of leading 
the column, protecting the flanks, or, who ever retreat 
became necessary, defending the rear. 

Retreat. None but the chiefs in their solemn councils 
mentioned providing for such a contingency. The 
enterprise in hand, kept as strictly as might be within 
the knowledge of its leaders, that the intention should 
not leak through to the enemy, dazzled all who contem- 
plated it. Of course Kentucky wanted the Confederacy. 
Of cotu^e she was waiting with outstretched arms and 
open hands to welcome and feed and speed them. 

Klirby Smith and Braxton Bragg held their personal 
conference in Chattanooga in August; but long before 
that time the streets of the town resotmded to the 
spurred tread, and the slopes around it were white with 
the tents of the newcomei^. The sight of gray uni- 
forms, the inspiring tones of confident soldier voices — 
these were everywhere. 

The wife of Judge Jerome Winchester, at that time 
a staff officer in Virginia and high in the cotmcils of the 
Government at Richmond, made of her home a social 
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gathering place for the oflScers. The feminine element 
lacked, of course, in such a society, and the value of a 
pretty giri was raised until it equalled almost any x one 
could postulate. Evelyn Belle Winchester occupied a 
position which might well have turned an older head. 
Even fifteen-year-old Dixie was allowed some social 
gaieties, carefully matronized. Dr. Paul Huguenin of 
Tupelo, Mississippi, an old acquaintance of Judge Win- 
chester's, had brought his young wife as far as Chatta- 
nooga, and her two unmarried sisters, the Delaunay 
girls from New Orleans. Both had sweethearts with 
Kirby Smith, and the three women were to remain in 
the Tennessee town until Kentucky should belong to 
the Confederacy and they might go nearer the front. 

Much gayer than the Winchester mansion was the little 
frame cottage belonging to Mrs. Rhett Belser, a very 
youthful war widow left alone with two little children, 
while her yotmg husband was making a brilliant record 
at Judge Winchester's right hand in the Army of Vir- 
ginia. A motherless girl, educated at a boarding school 
from which she had run away at sixteen to marry Rhett 
Belser, himself but twenty and a student at a near-by 
academy, Sally Belser felt that she had missed her fling. 
Here were thousands of yotmg, ardent Southerners, 
starting out on a romantic quest, a picttiresque cam- 
paign. The bands played Lorena — when they did not 
play Dixie; it was love and war, with the balance swing- 
ing almost even. The very air trembled with aroused 
emotion, valor, high resolve; and the inevitable, attend- 
ant spirit of romance was not to be denied. Lips so 
near to farewells are ever ready for kisses, for passionate 
protestations. With so much loosed worship abroad, 
votaries so many and shrines so few, the need was crjring 
for a goddess. Sally, who, with high cheek-bones and 
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sallow complexion, had never been a pretty girl, and 
who was now wife and mother, suddenly found belle- 
hood easy of 'achievement — ^nay, it was thrust upon 
her. 

When, as part of the troops massing there, the Rangers 
first came into Chattanooga, Champ sought the Win- 
chesters to renew his old acquaintance with them. He 
asked eagerly of Delora Glenn; of his father he said 
nothing. They gave him slight information of the 
dwellers on Walden's Ridge. Mrs. Winchester had 
felt her kindness rebuffed when Delora made no use of 
her offer of protection, and Vespasian was worse than 
a Yankee, he was a traitor within their borders, leagued 
with the hated abolitionists. 

Later the boy went up to Walden's himself — ^horse- 
hunting, as he claimed in his own mind, but really with 
the unconfessed idea of seeing his people, himself unseen. 
After that strange, sweet, heart-shaking meeting with 
Delora he would have been willing to make any con- 
cession to his father that was possible. But the in- 
evitable avowal had been hurried on him all unprepared, 
and Vespasian's violence roused the instinct of fight 
in the high-spirited boy. He went no more to the 
Ridge place for a time. He, who had always, of choice, 
been largely solitary, grew to be afraid of his own society. 
He kept with Sampson and Martinez as much as possible. 
He tried to study himself weary, so that he should go 
to sleep at night without that dreaded time after the 
lights were out, of thought, of recollection. He was the 
hardest working non-commissioned officer of all that 
emulous band. Word went among his fellows, "Old 
Champ is going in for promotion — and he '11 get it. " 

Yet what the boy hungered and longed for was neither 
the society of his fellow-soldiers, nor the promotion his 
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eflEorts were bringing swiftly. Something that his inter- 
view with Delora had set afloat in his being, craved 
softer companionship. A sergeant could scarcely expect 
to be an intimate guest in the Winchester home, though 
there were others to whom his visits — so only that he 
was ''handsome enough for a field marshal" — ^were 
entirely welcome. Down at the little frame cottage 
on Chestnut Street, with its pseudo-classical porch, whose 
pillars were formed naively by the nailing together of 
four planks into a hollow, elongated box, where Mrs. 
Rhett Belser made of her home a sort of club house for 
the gayest element among the unattached males, there 
was no such ban. In Sally's eyes the gold of that high- 
carried young head far outshone any tinsel of shoulder- 
straps, and she laid open and instant siege to the boy. 
Despite his sore heart, his forlorn and unsettled condition, 
she might have failed entirely, had it not been for her 
neglected twin babies, Peach and Honey, three-year- 
olds of adorable precocity, always being sent away in 
charge of a frivolous-minded, yellow slave-nurse. Big 
men have often an aflSnity for small children, and 
these two continually drew Champ to the house, 
his own shadowed childhood rising up and pleading for 
them. 

"The idea!" scoffed Sally, when, with a baby on either 
knee. Champ propounded the question, bluntly enough, 
as to whether they were not neglected. "Why, we were 
all brought up by negro mammies. I don't know a 
thing about the care of a child. What 's the use of my 
tr3dng to look after them? Cindy 's a good seamstress 
— she 's almost a dressmaker — and that is something I 
can't spare these days and times. I reckon the young 
*uns *}1 come out all right." 

So the sergeant hung about the little frame cottage, 
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and played with the children innocently enough, and 
Sally made eyes at him, not quite so innocently, until 
the day he got his lieutenancy. 

The step up inevitably separated him somewhat from 
Sampson and Martinez, and increased the opportunities 
for that solitude he dreaded. Day followed day, and 
the residutmi of the emotional shock remained in his 
soul, in the guise of profound depression. Sweltering 
summer nights, when it was too hot to sleep in the tent, 
he would put out his light, to lie down under the stars 
and tell them of Delora. They had their messages 
to send back to him. Again he would be the little 
Champ running away in the dark. His success in life, 
wonderful for a boy of his age and opportunities, achieve- 
ments of which he had been proud, dropped from him, 
and only the small agate arrow-head in his palm was 
precious; while Delora waited, always loyal and kind, 
at the end of his wanderings — ^the little girl sweetheart, 
the one woman in the world for him. Often the notes 
of reveille •cnmabled this dream structure as cock-crow 
destroys a train of phantoms; and after such a night he 
was eager to lose his sense of defeat, of intolerable long- 
ing, in the society of Sally Belser or any other woman 
who would speak him kind. 

The shoulder-straps permitted him to be received more 
freely in that social circle where the Winchesters moved, 
and he dropped gladly into such a position of trust in 
the feminine household as one of the absent sons might 
have filled. Inevitably, Mrs. Winchester discovered 
his intimacy at Sally Belser's, and regretted it. She 
had been offended always by the artificial color Mrs. 
Rhett laid on liberally (making no secret of it, alluding 
to it always airily as "a little touch of rouge"). She 
had even gone so far as to remonstrate with Sally on 
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that point, and now she proceeded to speak to her on 
the subject of Champ Seacrest. 

"You Ve got to let that boy alone, Sally," she de- 
clared. " Champ 's only twenty ; and, after all, he 's just 
a cotmtry lad, if he does look like a yotmg prince in a 
fairy tale. He was bom up there on Walden's Ridge, 
and lived there till he was almost grown, and since then 
he 's been in the wilds of Texas. He *s not fair game 
for your sort, Sally. You let him alone. " 

" Leave him for Evelyn Belle? " suggested Sally pertly. 
''Lord, the girls that have mammas to manage for them 
have it mighty easy. " 

"That *s a very unladylike speech, my dear," said 
the elder woman, flushing deeply, "and I know you 
don't mean a word of it. But I mean all that I say. 
You think about it, Sally." 

Evelyn Winchester at nineteen years was an almost 
perfect example of the favorite Southern ideal of female 
loveliness; the delicate, oval face, the graceful head 
almost too heavy for the slim neck, black eyes, long- 
lidded, languidly-moving, jetty ringlets shading an 
ivory cheek, sloping shoulders, and fairy-like hands and 
feet were hers in perfection. And she had spirit, too, 
and wit. She could ride horseback in a sweeping black 
velvet habit which was made from her mother's, since 
the blockade was beginning to pinch now, and fashion 
felt its pressure first. Yet clever fingers fabricated, 
from most unlikely material, head-gear and frocks 
that followed the modes of Paris as closely as pos- 
dble. 

So, when Champ cotdd, he rode with the Winchester 
girls or the Delauney sisters, finding his clumsy big 
cavalry horse an unsatisfactory steed, and thereby being 
possibly the more ready to accept the fine motmt which 
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came to him now. For Vespasian's first action, when 
the dry, warm stmmier weather had made an end of his 
rhetmiatism, was to look about him for some means to 
send the black colt to Chattanooga. Failing other 
messenger, he thrust the matter into the hands of Abel 
Mims. 

"I *m not afraid to go down to Chattanooga," Sea- 
crest announced defiantly. "But I don't think hit 'd 
be doin* right by Delory an' S'lomy for me to run into 
danger for no reason. Yet that horse belongs to a man 
in the 8th Texas Rangers — secesh cavalry — you know 
him — you saw him at my house. Now take him his 
horse and be done with it." 

Mims rode down to Chattanooga on his old mule, 
leading Coley. He found Champ on the north side of 
the river, which was all alive with preparations for the 
outgoing. The new-made Lieutenant came from the 
ferryman's house to speak to Mims. He listened with 
a level gaze while his old teacher haltingly, stumblingly, 
told his errand. 

"Your daddy bred and broke the horse for you, " Abel 
explained in that peculiar, flat, hissing whisper of his, 
which always suggested the exhaustion and breathless- 
ness of one who has run far and is spent. "He says to 
me, says he, 'Mims, the horse belongs to — ' " He 
broke oflf when he would have added 'my son' and 
concluded lamely, " 'The colt belongs to him, and you 
take it to him.' " 

" I need it, " said Champ briefly. " If the horse is left 
on the Ridge place it will be confiscated. The way Ves- 
pasian Seacrest is acting will get him into trouble. He '11 
lose everything he has — if he does n't do worse." 

As he spoke, he was thrusting his hand down into 
his pocket, and he now brought it out full of Confederate 
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bills. "I '11 pay for the horse, and glad to get him," 
he concluded: 

**No — no," protested Mims, hastily. "Don't send 
any of that stufiE to your father, Champ." He looked 
all about him with that peering, blinded gaze of his, 
bent close, and whispered, '*He won't have it in the 
house. He takes on terrible at sight of it." 

**Lfet him do without it then," said the son. "What 
am I to pay for the colt? — I 'm ready to pay. You can 
tell him that." 

"Best let things stay as they are, and send no word 
now, I reckon. Yo' father has been mightily spared so 
far. There are them that have stood up against the 
ones in authority to try to protect him. If he ever 
gets in worse need than he has yet been, I '11 try to 
come for you — ^to let you know " 

"Hold on," broke in Champ in uneasy protest. "I 
don't see how I could do anything. I 'm a sworn officer 
in the Confederate army, and if a man 's going to be 
outspoken in his opposition to the Confederate govern- 
ment, I can't help him." 

"N — ^no, that's so — that's so, son. Yo' right," 
assented Abel with a sort of wistful reluctance, and 
presently rode back to the Ridge. 

In the mind of the boy he had left behind him, through 
the hurry of preparation, the confused and pressing 
duties of the time, chimed always the memories of 
Delora — the passionate sweetness of thfet one meeting 
ctirtained by the magic of the mountain cloud; the 
rending, the unbearable bitterness of that scene at the 
cabin, all bound up with more distant recollections of 
the childish bond that had knit these two rarely close. 
After all, his father had sent him the horse; might not 
that mean a movement toward reconciliation? The 
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hot rage and resentment that had flamed at that scathing 
repudiation and casting out died down; and then an 
instinct, tenacious, obscure, almost as much in bone or 
muscle as in heart or brain, set him stealing northward 
whenever an instant's relaxation gave him time. 

He took to senseless excursions when he could get 
leave, coming back with Coley blown and sweating, and 
his rider fevered from the quest that had brought him 
nothing. If he were sent out with a squad to where 
Hardee's corps lay encamped by the great spring be- 
yond Stringer's Ridge, he would, while his men rested, 
leave them and ride toward the blue-green steeps of 
Walden's, crowned with gray blufiEs, staring at them, 
desperately interrogating them, as though they could 
tell him something of the girl back there in the old cabin 
behind their greenery. 

More than one night he pushed as far as the top of 
the Ridge, stopping to speak to people whose names he 
knew, though they did not always recognize in the tall 
young cavalry oflScer little Champ Seacrest who had 
run away from home^ ten years • before. It was the 
perversity of fate that the gossip he heard from such 
usually avoided Delora's name, or even his father's, 
and informed him of indifferent matters — the belief 
that Abel Mims was a spy in the pay of the Confederate 
Government — ^false information that Darius Godsey 
had gone south to enlist in the Confederate army. 

Twice he «Mpt the night with Abel Mims, leaving at 
dawn, and listened late to the old schoolmaster telling 
of how Vespasian Seacrest had built, publicly and boast- 
fully, upon his son's return, and loudly vouched for 
that son's loyalty. The listener knew how bitter the 
outcome must have been for the proud man to endure, 
and how it added harshness to his treatment of that son. 
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Not yet twenty-one, lonely, bewildered, his whole 
untried nature rocking to the assault of an overwhelming 
passion, longing unspeakably, if unconfessedly, for the 
reasstirilig contact of his own, some guide and consola- 
tion, Champ's defiant head drooped piteously at the 
tale of those suits of clothes, yearly purchased and made, 
yearly vanishing. He winced beneath the reminder 
that the black colt had been bred and broken for his 
riding; the hound, Maje, raised like an orphaned babe 
for the absent son. He came near utter breakdown over 
the story of the room that was built for him, and into 
which, Abel shrewdly suspected, the yearly suits pre- 
pared for his wear had disappeared. 

As they sat talking -together, gray head and golden 
bent close in the dim illumination of one candle, Coley 
stamped outside — and the father who had provided 
this mount for his son was as inaccessible as though 
continents, not a field and a bit of woodland, lay between. 

Abel cast more than one timid, sidewise glance at 
Champ in the silence that fell between them. At last 
he spoke haltingly. 

" Delora, she 's like all of them say-nothing, quiet, 
smiling people. When she once does up and speak 
her mind, it *s no use to beg or plead. She 's mighty 
young and soft-looking, and she 's pleasant-spoken; but 
if Delora Glenn ain't got the will of a six-foot man, then 
I miss my guess." 

After that Champ had no heart nos-Jj^ie to see the 
schoolmaster again. Indeed, on tile one occasion when 
he was foolish enough to overtax his horse with the night 
ride to Walden's, he passed the old Seacrest cabin and 
saw that nobody was at home. Evidently Mims had 
gone on one of those mysterious journeys which made 
his neighbors suspect and fear him. On the highroad^ 
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in the imdst of the moving, murmuring summer night, 
Champ checked his horse uncertainly. Should be go 
forward — or back? Forward for what? His young 
heart contracted, then bounded with a sudden, unsub- 
duable rapture, at thought of stealing once more to that 
window where he had tapped, the little runaway boy 
Champ, and of having so sweet an answer as that of 
ten years before. 

What he had left behind him in Chattanooga — all his 
life up to this time — ^he weighed as nothing for the mo* 
ment, pushing forward toward the confines of what was 
still to him the Glenn farm. Yet when the clearing 
was reached, when, from a little eminence, he could 
faintly discern the smooth, shadowed stretches of its 
fields, rimmed by the yet darker forest, holding the 
cabin itself, with its clustered outbuildings, near the 
centre, the blots of black where the cedars were, the big 
white-oak in front, despair fell suddenly upon his 
glowing, strenuous eagerness. 

What did he want here? To show her the new 
shoulder-straps on his gray uniform? He had always 
thought to bring home to her his honors and his achieve- 
ments, and lay them at her feet — and behold they were 
so many offences to her, and against her people, who 
should have been his people. The boy's throat ached. 
He raised a gauntleted hand to his eyes and with a 
sudden pressure swerved Coley from his way, making 
for a little lane which would carry him close to the house. 
That Delora hated him was like a nightmare. How 
had it come about? An old problem confronted this 
young ardent nature. He had but lived his life in 
another environment, toward other ideals, choosing 
what seemed to him the right, the honorable way, and 
he was returned to find himself anathema to those who 
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were all he had of near and dear, a leper in the eyes of 
her he loved. 

He wheeled his horse in the road and set off for 
town. 

It was the next night that they had him for supper at 
Sally Belser's, and he wakened the following morning 
not knowing how he got to his tent or his bed, or whether 
he had in that one folly forfeited the prized shoulder- 
straps. His tongue was foul, and too large for his mouth ; 
his head ached; his eyes burned intolerably; he felt a 
sort of dry contempt for the Champ Seacrest who would 
manifest his despair in such fashion. This was the sort 
of thing that he and Sampson had always jeered at in 
Martinez; yet the next day's misery set him seeking 
feverishly for comfort where comfort might be found. 

Mrs. Winchester heard of it — of course, everybody 
heard of everything in a town the size of Chattanooga 
at that time — and when he came to the house that 
evening she held him apart for a few moments* motherly 
cotmsel, in which there was of cotu*se no personal men- 
tion of foolish Sally Belser. They stood talking in the 
tall, and from the front porch came in to them, out of 
the soft moon-lighted August night, the voices of the 
young people. 

They were all sitting out there : the Winchester girls, 
the Ddaunay sisters, Sally Belser, Dr. Paul Huguenin 
and his wife, and young Parker, who was by way of 
breaking his heart over Evelyn Belle's attitude of 
sisterly kindness. 

"Go on — ^that 's right — they 're asking for you, " Mrs. 
Winchester concluded, as some one called Champ's 
name. "Girls are the best society for a boy like you. 
I 'm glad you 're getting up a picnic for to-morrow. 
I *11 go in the ambulance with the doctor and his wife, 
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and I *m sure Evel3m will be deUghted to ride with 
you. " 

The Winchester home, a big brick house of the best 
Southern colonial type, stood on the great, gray bluflfs 
which overhang the Tennessee. Its stately, tall- 
columned entrance-porch fronted west, and was flanked 
by open balcom'es which conmianded a view of river, 
town, the broad rise of Lookout Mountain, the blue- 
green wall of Raccoon beyond the broad river, while 
straight across the northern sky-line, level as a giant's 
well-clipped hedge, stretched the interminable barrier of 
Walden's Ridge. Champ turned and stepped out on 
the porch. Evelyn had her guitar in her lap, and they 
were begging her to sing, when Champ approached to 
discuss the plans for a picnic on Lookout Mountain the 
following day. 

"I want to get it settled, if I can, as to the horses 
we '11 ride," he explained, seating himself on the step 
beside Evelyn, while young Parker jealously held to 
his place on the other hand. 

"Mr. Parker wants to offer some of us his bay, but 
he 's too timid," put in Dixie slyly. 

"Now, Miss Dixie," protested the young fellow, 
flushing. "That 's cruel. Just because I have to ride 
that frightful old bay elephant that a f ellow'd be ashamed 
to offer a lady. A cavalry horse should n't be exactly a 
queen's palfrey." (Dixie giggled and glanced down 
to where an orderly held the tall, angular, solemn 
equine.) "I hardly had the face to beg Miss Evelyn 
into taking him for to-morrow. I could n't go myself, 
but I 'd like to be of service to the party. When I get 
up to my grandfather's place in Kentucky, I 'm going 
to get a horse that would just suit a lady. Shall I send 
him back to you, Miss Evelyn? — a gold-dust sorrel, able 
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to walk over a setting of eggs without breaking one — 
I 'd love to see you on him." 

" Oh, a cavalry horse is good enough for me, *' laughed 
Evelyn. 

*'I know the one sister Evelyn wants to ride," Dixie 
declared saucily; "but it 's never been offered to her — 
nor to any lady in Chattanooga so far as I know. I 
wonder if Lieutenant Seacrest thinks there 's no lady 
in town a good enough rider to manage his black horse? " 

Champ looked long and searchingly at the laughing 
girl. The regard was strangely bleak, though it held 
no personal offence or unkindness. He was indefinitely 
changed; that something weary and strong which had 
come into the twenty-year-old boy's countenance made 
it that of a man. For an instant, he wondered if Dixie 
Winchester knew the history of the black colt. Then 
he turned to the girl who had been his little playmate 
at the school on Caney, and who was sisterly-kind to him 
now when others cast him off, and said in a tone more 
serious than the words warranted: 

"Anything I have is always at your service. Miss 
Evelyn. If you *11 ride my horse, I shall be proud — but 
I reckon you *11 have to accept me as an escort under those 
circtmistances. I '11 borrow Parker 's bay; how 's that? " 

"You 're welcome," said the discomfited Parker, with 
a little grimace. "If I can't go, it 's some comfort to 
send my horse. Miss Evelyn, aren't you going to 
give me a song to solace me?" 

And Evelyn sang for them in a soft little contralto 
voice, that was pleasing, yet offered scarce more than 
a mere melodious recitation of the words. The Bonny 
Blue Flag in compliment to Champ, and would have 
been coaxed into giving them Lorena had not another 
singer taken the stage. 
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Deep in the thom-defended heart of a great Baltimore 
Belle rosebush on the lawn, a mocking-bird had built 
a nest for years, safe from the attacks of marauding 
cats. He arrived every spring, renewing — who knows? 
— ^his annual vows with the same mate, and returning 
thus till he came to seem a precious appanage of the 
beautiftd home — its minstrel, its singing voice, the 
spirit of the Southern summer made manifest. High on 
the tip of his insecure perch, a little gray speck, he swam 
now between the group on the porch and the sunset^ 
and began his evening song. They could see the swell- 
ing of his feathered throat against the rose flushed sky. 

Champ, sitting on the steps at Evelyn's side, leaned his 
head against the great colunm listening, and a strangling, 
drowning welter of longing and regret flooded over his 
sotd. 

Dr. Huguenin's wife openly resorted to a microscopic 
handkerchief. 

'*It breaks my heart to hear him," she plained. 
"The mocking-birds sang just so in our garden this 
spring when doctor and I were courting. And now 
doctor's going away to risk his life, and I 'm left here ; 
oh, I think it 's too bad we can't all be birds and fly 
where we want to. I know I 'd spread my wings and 
go along." 

But to Champ the bird notes meant one thing — 
Delora. How many stmimer mornings on the way to 
school, how many summer evenings when school was 
over, had they two brown-faced, bare-footed youngsters 
listened to this selfsame melody? Long, hot Saturdays 
when they played together under the white oak, while 
in some near-by thicket the twin of this gray-coated 
troubadour had set their little dramas of school or field 
or wood to his own music, crying the calls of other birds. 
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mocking the chickens, and even attempting to mew like 
the cat or bark in imitation of Speaker ; runaway sun^ner 
twilights, with a red west over black tree-tops and a 
rising moon blanching the east; with a sense of aloofness, 
of being disembodied. How often had he stolen through 
the dusk to call or tap the familiar signal that he might 
sit side by side with a silent little girl while a bird like 
this poured out his soul in an ecstasy of true song; 
mingled cries of bobolink, wren, and thrush; low clear 
whistlings such as the "fishing birds" along the streams 
give back of a summer morning — ^all the vocal music of 
the Southern forest! 

Champ's head dropped lower against the great pillar; 
his eyes saw none of the things about him. There came 
back to him as there does come on the wings of melody 
or the waft of an odor, that strong magic of memory, 
that actual rebuilding of the charm, which grips the 
heart and wrings it. He could have wept with Paid 
Huguenin's bride. 



CHAPTER IX 

V- SEED WHEAT 

UMMER deepened and waxed on the 

great plateau, despite the coming and 

going of armed men, the dragging o£ 

cannon up steeps, the gathering o£ 

wagon trains. The gray-coated riders 

went past the Seacrest door in troops 

and squadrons. As these stopped for 

a drink, or perhaps with no pretext whatever except 

a bit of bold or respectful badinage tossed toward 

the irresponsive Delora; as they lingered to accept 

favors at Salomy Jane's willing hands; the girl watched 

them with a mingling of hope and terror ; but never 

the yellow-haired master of Coley rode with them. 

No enterprises were going forward save those military, 
and the dwellers in the mountains began to feel the 
dread shutting down on them which confronts the fanner 
who" fails to put in crops during the growing season. 
Vespasian was one of the few on the ridge who could 
raise winter wheat, and for this he had no seed. Mims 
suggested, somewhat diffidently, that the Confederates 
at Chattanooga would Aimish him seed wheat, since 
134 
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it was to their advantage to keep the country in con- 
dition to subsist an army. Then came the question 
of who should attempt to get it. Mims was ailing, and 
his old mule lame. Vespasian knew that he entered 
Chattanooga at his peril. Salomy Jane, who always 
undertook the hard and disagreeable things, failed 
them suddenly. 

"I'll go," said Delora. 

She spoke out suddenly, -and only Salomy Jane, look- 
ing consideratdy at the floor with her good eye, fathomed 
something of what was behind this swift acceptance 
of the task. There was a chance of seeing Champ. 
It might only be a passing glimpse in the street; it might 
be a meeting at which the bitterness of that last inter- 
view would be wiped out. Anyhow — there was a chance. 
Yet the undertaking was tmsuited to her sex and years, 
full of danger and uncertainty. 

"I believe Mrs. Winchester might help^ me if I'd go 
to her," the girl concluded, hesitating, doubtful. 

"Of course she would, Delora," Mims put in eagerly. 
"She was naming you the last time I spoke with her. 
I don't know as she is very friendly to Mr. Seacrest, and 
her feelings were some hurt that you would n't come 
down and stay with her family when she sent you word 
by me; but she still named it that she was ready to do 
a mother's part by Emmeline Glenn's daughter. Eh, 
law! I mind them two gals playin' together in a rock 
play-house with they' rag doll^babies, when we-allwas 
chaps back in Sequatchie, and the two of them was like 
sisters." 

With Coley gone, and Nancy hidden in the Gulf, 
Delora would have to walk all the way to Chattanooga, 
depending on some chance kindness of a returning 
neighbor to get back with the wheat. She started on 
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her trip before the dawn of a clear, dewless' August 
morning. She descended to the valley, skirted the great 
camp of Hardee's men at Stringer's Spring, and came 
to the foot of Stringer's Ridge. The river and town 
were in sight, teeming with the military activities of the 
outgoing expedition, already moving with men and 
horses, the ferries and smaller craft plying swiftly on 
the stream. 

Early as it was, the morning began to be hot. Delora 
had borrowed from Salomy Jane a great slat sunbonnet, 
because its extra depth and wide skirt, almost like a 
cape, oflEered concealment as well as shelter from the 
sun. Always an oppressive thing to wear, it now became 
well-nigh intolerable. She pulled it oflE for a breath 
of air, and stood a moment fanning herself with its 
doubled stiffness. Flushed, bright-eyed, strung to a 
great tension of excitement and anxiety, beads of 
perspiration gemming her white forehead, and the 
loosened tendrils of her dark hair curled in little damp 
rings about it, she looked wonderfully appealing for so 
capable and independent a young woman. 

She scanned the camps in passing, herself unseen be- 
hind the leafage. She paused long on this rising ground 
by the roadside to gaze at the white-tented town beyond 
the river. Somewhere in all those throngs he was — or 
perhaps nearer at hand. She looked suddenly behind 
her. What should she say if she met him again? Such 
words as she had uttered last time? Too many tears, 
too many sleepless nights, were between that hour and 
this. She would speak more kindly, if she spoke at all. 
Hopefully, she thought upon her mission to the Win- 
chesters. No doubt his devotion to Evelyn had been 
exaggerated; and if this were so, she would find some 
way to know the truth of it. Of course he could never 
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be to her what he had been — a man that was fighting 
against her country! But then she would be glad to 
know that he was not an utter hypocrite, that the words 
he had uttered when he showed her the little arrow-head 
in his palm were sincere, even if they two were parted 
for all time. 

A man, riding a mule at breakneck speed, overtook 
and passed her. She drew on her sunbonnet, but he had 
already turned in his saddle and flung a glance across 
his shoulder to where she plodded in the dust. Her 
heart gave a sudden bound of fear, for the rider sat his 
motmt in the same fashion she had noted in Champ's 
management of the black colt, and she saw that his 
saddle leathers displayed the single star. Her appre- 
hensive glance, was on this, so that the sultry black eyes 
of the cav^ryman had time to take in the fresh morning 
beauty of her face before she pulled on the disfiguring 
sunbonnet and bent her head. In a moment, he was 
off his mule, and standing, hat in hand, at her side. It 
was a dark, fierce countenance that he turned upon the 
girl, but the voice in which he spoke was keyed to 
gentleness. 

"Could I give you a lift? I hate mightily to ride and 
see a lady walking in this dust." 

Delora glanced again at the animal and its saddle 
before replying with quiet dignity. 

"Thank you, sir, I have n't much farther to go, and 
I believe I *d as soon walk. " 

Martinez looked ruefully at his mount. 

"I reckon you might be safer on your own two little 
feet," he murmured indulgently, "than on this beast 
and a cavalry saddle. " 

This should have closed the matter, but he lingered, 
walking beside her, the bridle rein flung over his 
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arm, the animal's travelling adding to their dusty dis- 
comfort. 

"Come over to this side, and walk on the grass," he 
advised, touching her elbow gently. "It's a little 
better than the middle of the road, anyhow. I wish 
I had something fit to offer you to ride." 

He warmed to her silence, instead of taking the hint 
and departing. She shot him a half-ruthful, half- 
humorous glance, which said as plainly as words that 
she recognized no responsibility upon him to provide 
for her joume3n[ngs. 

" Pretty friendly on short acquaintance? " he answered 
it, with a deprecating grin. " Us boys get awful lonesome 
— ^poor devils, out defending the cotmtry for you ladies — 
I think you might afford to be a little friendly." 

The humorous curve around Delora's mouth deepened. 

"About friendly enough to ride your mule?" she 
inquired smilingly, and shook her head. 

"Well, old Beck is n't much of a lady's mount, is 
she?" Martinez responded eagerly. "Back in Texas, 
where I come from, I 've got the prettiest little white 
mare that ever you put your eyes on — gentle as a 
kitten — 3, baby could ride her. If I had her here, and 
the kind of a side-saddle they build out yonder, you *d 
be as safe on it as in a rocking-chair. " 

The man bent forward to get a glimpse of the round 
chin and smooth white throat in the depths of the 
sunbonnet-tunnel as she answered: 

"I don't mind. I 'm not used to riding." 

It went against the grain of the fearless young horse- 
woman to intimate that she would be afraid of his ill- 
favored mule, or that she could not balance herself 
perfectly sitting sidewise on a cavalry saddle. Yet she 
was in haste to be rid of him and his insistent kindness. 
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and she looked about her for some way to avoid further 
companionship. A field blacksmith shop had been set 
up on the flats above the river, and here innumerable 
mules were being shod just now, while their wagons 
waited near at hand, and blacksmiths, bare-armed and 
brawny, bent and hammered at the several forges. 

"We 're going up to Kentucky on a picnic," the man 
beside her laughed, pointing to these activities. "Want 
to go along? Cotirse you don't," at her negative shake 
of the head. "What shall I bring you from up there?" 

With relief, Delora saw before her the squat little 
cottage of Stirl Henry, the ferryman. Jane Henry 
would be an adequate protection; and opposite this 
gateway the girl halted. 

"Here's where I stop," she told the Texan, cour- 
teously but firmly. " Good-bye, sir. " 

"Oh, say — ^you ain't a-going to quit me that a-way, 
are you?" wheedled Martinez, that bellowing, raucous 
voice of his scarcely to be recognized in its wooing 
cadences, his salient, ugly face softened till it was not 
the black eyes alone that spoke adoraticm. "Well," 
reluctantly, ^'Adios — ^if you must go. I 'U see you 
again. " 

In the middle of the road he stood to watch her, the 
reddish dust powdering his black hair thickly as a squad 
of riders divided to pass around him, after first hallooing 
an order for him to dear the track, accompanied by a 
wealth of opprobrious epithets. Delora did not linger to 
listen. She had turned, and after one or two attempts 
to close the rickety gate which hung dejectedly on its 
hinges, shattered from much passing and swinging, went 
swiftly up the walk of the arid little front yard, between 
Jane Henry's lines of dusty prince's feather, zinnias, 
marigolds, and starving portulacas in their tin cans. 
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To the objurgations of his friends Martinez replied 
with several characterizations which the oncoming 
riders had overlooked, as they got between him and the 
girl's vanishing figure. The delight of its suave, wo- 
manly curves hdd him till the horsemen had clattered 
on to the ferry and whooped to him to join them or be 
left behind. Then he leaped to his mule's back, sent 
Beck skeltering down the bank at a keen run, and jumped 
the widening reach of water that separated him from the 
outgoing boat. 

The ferryman's wife was a big-boned, harsh-faced 
woman with the complexion of a well-baked brick. She 
looked like a man in petticoats. She received Delora 
unaccompanied, on foot, without wonder, since all 
sorts of things grew common to the keeper of a ferry 
in those days. 

" I wish't I could get time to go acrost along of you, " 
she said kindly, when she understood that the girl had 
taken refuge with her. ''Wouldn't none of them 
sassy fellers speak up too free when I was thar. I 'd 
smack 'em 'side the jaw if they did. They know me. 
But, honey-child, I got to stay right where I am, and 
get Stirl's breakfast ready for him. The man *8 been 
a-fenyin' all night. He *s dead on his feet. I run the 
boat for him myself six trips. " 

"Don't you worry about me, Mrs. Henry. • Just let 
me sit here a minute," Delora said, establishing herself 
in such a way that the half -open-door commanded the 
route to the ferry. "When I see a good clear time, 
I 'U slip out and run down. I 'm not afraid. " 

"No, and you ain't got no reason to be, " the Amazon 
reassured her. "You tell Stirly that I said for him to 
take care of ye. If that there feisty guard says anything 
to ye — ^you name me to him. Say I said for him to 
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shut his mouth. You got to talk right up to 'em, 
honey.*' 

And with this excellent advice, the overworked 
woniian forgot her guest and addressed herself once more 
to the preparation of the delayed meal. 

Delora having chosen what she considered a clear 
time, was a little appalled to find the old swing ferry, 
with its cable from the island above supported on a line 
of httle dummy boats, crowded with horses and gray- 
uniformed passengers when she got down to it. 

**Make room for the lady. Back that hawse — ^back 
'im! Git out of the way there. Lemme help you 
on. 

These ejaculations were not entiriely reassuring, any 
more than the half-dozen willing hands that stretched 
out to* guide her across the terrors of the bridge formed 
by letting down a section of the side-railing till it rested 
against the bank. Stirl Henry was quite on the other 
side of the boat where she could not reach him. She 
stood in a little court of her own, with soldier boys 
drawn a short distance back from her, full of respectful 
good-will and admiration. She thanked them, and 
turned with embarrassment to stare at the water. In 
the romantic South, a handsome yotmg woman is a 
perfectly recognized power in the body social and 
politic. Delora, aside from her better advantages and 
blood, had all the mountain girl's printiitive shyness 
and a dignity quite her own. 

For the first time she sent a thought of regret after 
her self -constituted protector, the black-eyed soldier. 
In the light of her present predicament, he seemed to 
gain a curious gloze of authenticity, almost as an old 
friend. 

"You ought to look at the town, lady," a middle- 
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aged man said to her, when they were half-way across 
the stream. "Bragg 's made some changes here." 

Delora turned mutely and looked as bidden. The 
little town was indeed changed to her eye, its circling 
hills white with a mushroom village of tents from which 
tiny spirals of smoke went up here and there, annotmcing 
the preparation of breakfast. Chattanooga lies low 
on the river bank, so low at that time as to be easily 
overflowed at high water, but a general's eye would 
at once have seized upon the details that its immediately 
surrounding hills were of admirable height and configur- 
ation to be fortified, and that the five great valleys 
converging there would hold at the mercy of these 
fortifications any approaching army as it emerged from 
their defiles. Small wonder that it was the great inland 
strategic point for which both sides contended in this 
civil struggle. When one adds that it was the geographi- 
cal centre of a motmtain district passionately loyal to 
the Union, one realizes why the Federals might have 
changed the history of the war by securing and holding 
it earlier, and why the Confederates fotmd it necessary 
to them in dominating this hostile element within their 
own borders, quite as much as a point from which to 
launch demonstrations against the enemy. 

So far, there had been no guard to face; but Delora 
was aware there would be one at the landing, and she 
trembled when she thought of it. The wharf was 
covered with the same vehicles and movement that she 
had seen on the north shore of the river; these preparing 
to cross. A little guard-house where the ferry landed 
was sentried; her heart leaped apprehensively at the 
suggestion. Then the next moment she noted, leaning 
against its door, the black-eyed man. His mule was 
gone now, and he lotmged at ease, but with so conscious 
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an expression that she knew at once he had waited for 
her. 

''What's your business in Chattanooga?" the man 
at the ferry landing inquired. He had given her the 
nwlitary salute, but he spoke sharply, as to a probable 
Union sympathizer, and she hastened to answer with 
as much calmness as she could command. 

"I 've come down from Walden's Ridge to get some 
seed wheat." 

"Name?" 

" Delora Glenn. " 

The man reflected a moment. " Is your father living? 
Have you brothers? " he questioned. " Any men in your 
family in the army? Who 's the head of the house?" 

"I — ^no, I've got no father nor brothers," Delora 
answered. Then reluctantly, "I live with Vespasian 
Seacrest. " 

"Huh," commented the man, "that's the aboli- 
tionist that General Maxey had a guard out after once. 
What point in the town are you going to from here?" 

" Straight to Mrs. Judge Winchester's. Will that do? " 

"It 'U do, if it 's the truth, " the man, hat in hand, re- 
plied to her. " But we 've had a lot of trouble with the 
abolitionists up your way, and I can't run the risk of 
your getting in here to hang arotmd the Swims Jail 
where those Yankee bridge burners are. You 've picked 
out a place to say you *re going that 's up in that 
direction. I reckon I 'U have to send a guard with yoia, 
to tee that you go where you say you 're going. " 

"I shall be mighty glad to have you do so," Delora 
returned composedly. 

"That 's right — ^that 's right," the man agreed. He 
looked about him. There was no one available at the 
moment. Martinez now came forward. 
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"I *m off duty. Detail me, corporal," he prompted 
in a low tone. 

The man at the ferry smiled understandingly, and 
added, "If I send you, Martinez, you *11 have to take a 
musket," and he pointed with his thtmib to where a 
number of gtms were leaned within the sentry-box. 
"The captain said I wasn't to allow a guard on the 
street without a gun." 

It was evident that this feature was distasteftd to 
Martinez; he secured the weapon with a poor grace, 
and stepped out beside Delora, gun on shoulder, but 
plainly with a strong determination to make a civil rather 
than a military matter of his escort. He shot a solici- 
tous, sidelong glance at the girl's face as they crossed 
the wharf to pass up Market Street. The unpaved 
mud-gullied ways of the village were inch-deep in terra- 
cotta colored dust, through which, morning and eveningi 
clanked, and rattled, and rumbled, soldiers, guns, 
caissons, and l>aggage-wagons. 

"Pine morning, " he offered deprecatingly, adding in a 
barely audible tone, "Ain't mad at me, are you?" 

Delora replied with a monosyllable; she was trying 
to think of some way to bring the conversation around 
to the point wherie'she might ask this man if he knew 
Champ. Of what tfee this would be, she had not thought ; 
she only longed to speak of Champ with some one. Yet 
since she cotdd not formulate any such sentence, they 
went on in silence through groups of soldiers on the 
sidewalk in front of the small brick stores. Here the 
girl drew close to her escort and, as they turned to 
attack the steep, upward plunge of East Fourth Street, 
he was encouraged to try again with : 

" Going to be hot to-day. Not that I mind it. She 
cotdd n't beat old Texas, when it comes to heat. " 
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"It's mostly level out in Texas, isn't it?" the girl 
saidi coming obliquely to some mention of other Texans. 

" 'T is where I live — I come from the plains, " Mar- 
tinez told her. "This is a mighty fine cotmtry about 
here. It 's the first time I 've been in among timbered 
mountains. " 

The girl's eyes kindled. That deathless passion of 
her people for their highlands was appealed to. 

"If you could see this place when the soldiers are out 
of it, you 'd think it was sightly, " she said with a kindlier 
glance than she had heretofore vouchsafed him. * * Would 
you mind — as long as you 're with me, and see that I 
don't do anything — that I go right on by — would there 
be any harm .in o^r walking past the Swims Jail? I 
want to see where they have the bridge burners." 

"Sure we will," assented Martinez eagerly. "I 'U go 
anywhere you want me to, and stay as long as you like. 

The Swims Jail stood on Lrookout Street between 
Fourth and Fifth, and to reach the bluflE where the 
Winchester mansion fronted the valley and river, one 
might easily pass it. There was nothing to be seen of 
the small, mean structure which housed so much misery, 
because of the high board fence which surrounded it. 
At this, with its pacing sentry, Delora looked curiously, 
fearfully. Kin of hers had been imprisoned there, and 
one man had died in the fetid dungeon that was its 
lower floor. 

"God!" said the Texan under his breath. "Those 
fellows got met up with all right. I 'd rather have a 
bullet through me than lay in that place. " 

Delora made no response. 

"Ain't got any friends in there, have you?" Martinez 
inquired as a jest, seeing her linger and look over her 
shoulder at the sentried board barrier. 

zo 
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"Kin folks," Delora replied briefly, forgetful of who 
it was she addressed. '*I reckon I know most every 
man or boy that was*put in there last spring, " she added 
apathetically. **And it chanced two of my cousins was 
among them — twins — ^my Aunt Lucy's sons. I couldn't 
be sorry that she was dead, when I heard they *d got 
her boys in the Swims Jail. They 'd been right wild 
and roguish after she was gone ; but when it came to that, 
why, I could n't be sorry of her death. " ^ 

The words were spoken more to herself than to the 
man who paced beside her. He nodded comprehend- 
ingly, his eyes devouring the downcast, pensive face 
of the speaker. 

"Uh-huh," he agreed, "I know just how you feel. 
But you can't be blamed for having kin that went wrong. 
Lots of the folks up here have got traitors in the family. 
One of my chums. Champ Seacrest, has got a father 
that— hello!" 

The exclamation was evoked by Delora's turning 
sharply and facing him, studying his appearance now 
for the first time from head to foot. 

"You belong to the 8th Texas Rangers, then," she 
said. "And your name is ?" 

**Jos6 Martinez, at your service," the Texan supplied 
promptly. '*I won't ask more than your first in ex- 
change, for I 'd just as lieve give you a second one, 
myself." And with this bit of exquisite cowboy badi- 
nage, they resiuned their forward progress. 

"My name is Glenn, " the girl told him, offering him 
no first name to enshrine. "You — ^you spoke of — 
another man in the Rangers — " eager eyes on his face, 
a note of entreaty in her voice. 

"Champ Seacrest," Martinez allowed reluctantly. 
Her interest in Seacrest was quite too marked. His own 
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appreciation of Champ's attractions led him to swift 
jealousy. . . 

"You must be acquainted with nis sweetheart — ^Miss 
Winchester," he put in, with but the idlest intent to 
defend his little opportunity with a pretty girl. "By 
George, look at her now!" he exclaimed. 

As they approached the big, stately mansion, sitting 
back with its great slope of lawn between it and the 
street, they had been aware of a great stir about the 
front gate, orderlies in uniform, negroes with baskets, a 
vehicle which did much duty of a pleasurable nature at 
such times — ^the ambulance — drawn up beside a number 
of saddled horses. But as the black-eyed man spoke, 
the front doors opened, an^ Evelyn Belle, Dixie, Mrs. 
Winchester, and the pretty wife of the doctor from 
Tupelo came down the steps escorted by various and 
solicitous cavaliers. It was not at any of the others 
that Delora looked. Evelyn Belle came first, a home- 
made jockey cap sitting jauntily on her black curls, a 
white pltmie that her mother's clever fingers had fabri- 
cated from chicken feathers streaming quite forgetful 
of its homely origin, and the voluminous folds of her 
black velvet riding habit gathered up in one small hand, 
while beside her strode Champ Seacrest in his Lieuten- 
ant's uniform. 

"They look mighty nice," Martinez murmured, 
bringing that harsh, deep voice of his down ag^ to the 
caressing half-whisper in which he had first addressed 
her; "but there ain't one of them there that looks as 
nice as you do. If I had my white mare here, I *d teach 
you to ride, and you 'd make the rest of them look cheap, 
I tell you." 

But the girl with him stopped short and clutched 
his arm. In astonished delight at this action, he 
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failed for a moment to see the pain, the terror, in her 
face. Delora knew in that instant the difference be- 
tween hearing a thing and seeing it. She thought it had 
broken her heart to be told that Champ Seacrest was 
Evelyn Winchester's avowed admirer. She had wept 
her passionate heart out over it — ^and given him up — or 
so she believed. But now, as she plodded, forlorn, 
outcast, in the dust to beg a favor at their opulent hands, 
and came face to face with their young happiness, the 
gay security of their position, what seemed to be the 
flaunting of their love before her, she felt that she 
had not known, up to this moment, what parting — 
renunciation — ^was to mean. 

"Wait," she whispered, half choking, to the man 
beside her. "I don't want to go in while they're — 
while they 're — oh, wait a minute. " 

Martinez, puzzled, but ready, pushed a manly, pro- 
tecting shoulder closer. 

"Oh — ^we can't stand here!" Delora agonized. 
"They '11 be coming down this way, and they 'U — 
they '11 see me." 

Champ was lifting Evelyn Belle to Coley's back. 
The dainty little woman went up light as a feather and, 
bred to the saddle from her earliest youth, sat her mount 
like a princess, laughing a bit as Coley, flinching from 
the great sweeping folds of her riding skirt, pranced and 
showed spirit. Champ carefully settled the velvet 
lengths, and noted that the bridle reins went smoothly 
to her hand. As Delora stood, staring, he sprang to 
the back of Parker's big bay charger, and he and Eveljm 
cantered side by side directly toward where Martinez 
and the girl from the mountains stood. 

Wheat — ^what did it matter if all the world starved 
for bread! 
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She shrank back, and fairly crouched against Martinez. 
Carefully taught young creature that she was, she had 
forgotten that he was human — ^male — a prestuning 
young soldier — ^an5rthing beyond a mere defence against 
this humiliating encounter. 

They were facing her, coming on with the long smooth 
lope admired in the riding horse of the South; £vel3m 
Belle's proudly crested young head with its streaming 
white plume rose and fell close beside Champ's fire-new 
shoulder-strap. The young beauty spoke to her escort, 
lifting toward him a sudden liquid flash of dark eyes, 
a smile that was a quick revelation of small white teeth 
between scarlet lips. With an inarticulate exclamation, 
Delora turned and hid her face — ^an3rwhere — ^an5rthing 
but to see and be seen by those two! 

Her outstretched palm went against Martinez's 
waiting shoulder, her forehead drooped upon itl In- 
stantly, with an uncontrollable impulse, the soldier 
put a tense, powerful arm about her, and drew her 
close to his side. Then he faced his superior officer 
with that swift look of hate which reminded one 
alwa3rs of the flattened ears and bared teeth with 
which the mountain lion of his region fronts its 
enemies. 

The young Lieutenant's glance took in the pair in 
all their seeming significance. His blue eyes blazed 
in his crimsoning face. A savage hand on the curb of 
his charger made the animal rear suddenly, and then 
the automatic touch of the spur sent him botmding 
forward at a thtmdering gallop. 

"I beg your pardon," Champ said penitently, when 
he had reined in to find Coley neck and neck with the 
bay. "That was unforgivable — ^it might have caused 
you a serious accident. I — " he took the hat from his 
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heated forehead — "I must have been crazy for the 
minute; but I hope you *11 forgive it. *' 

Evelyn Belle answered with a murmured word of 
sympathy. 

"Martinez!" Seacrest spat out the name as though 
it tasted ill in his mouth. He was silent a moment. 
Then he added slowly, '*He 's been my chtun since we 
left Texas. He and I and Sampson were detailed to- 
gether. We Ve scouted these mountains and gone on 
all sorts of wild chases till we 've earned the name of 
' the three fools '. He *s a good friend — ^he can be true 
to a man; but a woman! I wonder, if that girl knew, 
whether she 'd " 

He broke off into helpless silence. Poor Josh's ama- 
tory lapses had so far furnished amusement for his two 
companions. They had their pathetic side too. It was 
a hot heart,, and pitiably vulnerable; but thought of 
Delora in such a connection brought a sort of sickness 
of rage and jealousy, out of which Champ roused him- 
self to say, 

"Miss Evelyn, I declare I 'm ashamed. Here you do 
me the honor to permit my escort, preferring me to half 
a dozen better men who would makft themselves enter- 
taining, and I treat you to an exhibition like this! You 
ought to have me court martialed." 

And thereafter he put aside the gnawing shame and 
pain of what he had seen, and addressed himself to 
the social amenitie§ of the occasion with such success 
that everybody sa^e the girl who rode with him was 
deceived into believing him the gayest member of that 
light-hearted company. 

Delora stood, quivering, with averted head, till the 
last of the cavalcade had cast its dust upon her — the 
mounted figures riding two and two, the nunbling an- 
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bulance with Mrs. Winchester's profile at its window 
and Doctor Huguenin's bushy gray whiskers showing 
beyond. 

"What 's the matter?" whispered Martinez. "Was 
it a lie you told the guard down there at the ferry? 
Don't you know these folks at all?" 

"Oh, yes, I know them — I. know them," moaned 
Delora, when she could speak at all. She was pulling 
herself free from the arm which released her unwillingly. 

"Where are you going now?" inquired Martinez 
jealously. 

"Back to the ferry — ^backhome to the Ridge — quick as 
I can get there. " Delora panted out the words without 
much appreciation of what they meant. Her sense of 
defeat and suffering was almost physical in its intensity. 

She turned, but stumbled so that Martinez had to pass 
his arm under hers and almost lift her along. Her eyes 
were blinded with tears; she scarcely saw the direction 
she was taking. 

"Hold on," breathed her escort, stopping her when 
they had gone thus something more than a block. "Is 
there anything you wanted — Phoney? I know you *re 
an abolitionist — I know it now. It does n't matter a 
red cent to me. Didn *t you want to — ^look here — ^see 
where we are." 

With half unconscious eye, Delora took in a section 
of board fence beyond Martinez's form; she heard the 
tramp of sentries' steady feet. They were outside the 
barrier around the old jail, and her escort was seeking 
to bribe her favor by offering a chance at some com- 
mimication with those inside. 

"No — ^no," she told him, in that desolate hour glad 
of his kindness, glad of the support his arm gave her, 
clinging to him and tr3n[ng hard to win back to some 
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sanity of thought and purpose. "I came down to get 
a little wheat to plant the big field, because we — next 
year, if it is n't planted now, I don't see what we *11 
eat. But I can't go back there. Don't ask me why. 
Mrs. Winchester's gone away, anyhow — only let me 
get home," 

Martinez's face hardened. 

"No," he said sarcastically, "I '11 not ask you why 
you can't go back to the hotise of Champ Seacrest's 
sweetheart — ^because I know. I reckon I might give 
a good guess at your first name now. " 

For some distance, they walked in silence. Then the 
man's harsh voice asked, "What am I going to say to 
the guard at the river? " 

"Tell him what you like," Delora returned lifelessly. 
"I 'm not caring. " 

She pushed back her bonnet and glanced about like 
one arotised from sleep. 

Martinez gave her a burning look. All this concern 
over the fickleness of another man was bitter to see and 
hear. But the drowned beauty of her face made its 
own appeal. 

"Dolores," he whispered, using the name as his own 
people call it, "I 'm going back to the mountains with 
you. " 

It was an idle assertion, bom of impulse, and his own 
desire; Martinez knew he could not get away from his 
military duties thus on the eve of the army's departure; 
the girl knew it too, had she reflected; but the terror 
of the profiEer made her stop and say doggedly: 

" If you don't tell the guard at the ferry exactly what 
happened up there, I will." 

The Texan's leaning figure straightened with a start, 
he reddened stormily under the swart growth of beard. 
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"All right,** he agreed bitterly. "Have it your own 
way. If you don't want the help of a man that 's ready 
to kiss the ground you walk on — ^if you 'd rather he *d 
hate you — ^have it your own way. Women are devils!" 

And the report he made at the ferry sent a guard, 
other than himself, with the girl across the river and 
as far as the Foster place, where she was left with many 
admonitions, and the statement that her name and a 
description of her would be lodged at headquarters, 
so that if 3he appeared in Chattanooga again, she would 
be promptly arrested. 



CHAPTER X 

GOOD-BYE — GOOD-BYE 

HEY 'RE dreadfully narrow in the skirt," 

Mrs. Winchester complained of the 

frocks she drew out from among her 

old stores of girlish finery for the wear 

of Evel}^! Belle and Dixie. " But 

after all, I don't know that a true 

daughter of the South cares to follow 

the fashions those Yankee women set. Here 's a dress 

that came to me from Paris for my wedding outfit; and 

that one was bought in London. It 's made of India 

mull — your uncle got it when he was over at the Crystal 

Palace Fair. " 

The crinoline of the time called for steel hoops to 
distend the balloon-like skirts, and at that date the 
great steel-producing South of to-day was not bom; 
her women must content themselves, when a cruel 
enemy chose to hold them prisoijers, with a stiffening 
of fine-split hickory withes run in cases in the starched 
petticoats. 

For nearly a year now, the war had scourged the 
borders of the Confederacy, the blockade fastened with 
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strangling strength about its seacoast, but as yet the 
heart of the South was untouched in its essential life. 
The soil still produced, though most of the cotton would 
later feed fire, instead of the loom. In the summer of 
'62, there was yet meat and bread for the bountiful 
table — there was more — there was the wherewithal to 
make merry, even much to adorn and add to life's seem- 
liness and elegance. The coflEee was ooncocted of 
roasted rye or com? What matter? The negro cooks 
wrought upon it some trick of burnt sugar, and made a 
beverage which, steaming hot and creamy, was all that 
Southern spirits needed. The girls patriotically wore 
homesptm cottons; they braided hats and bonnets of 
palmetto; they drew long lines of fibre like a torchon 
lace out of the luflfa, or dish-rag gourd, from which many 
pretty head-coverings, lined with bits of old, delicate- 
tinted silk from worn-out frocks, were constructed. Oh, 
the shifts of the time but added piquancy to life, and 
beauty was beauty still — ^no garb could quite obscure 
the pride of it in the Southern belle whose little feet 
tripped up and down the stairs of old mansions pre- 
paring festivities for the boys in gray, or later went 
as swiftly and as eagerly on sadder errands. 

General Bragg's interview with Kirby Smith took place 
at the Crutchfield House in Chattanooga on the 31st 
of July. There had been rain early in the month, but 
from that time on, the season was so dry and hot that 
the leaves turned brown on the trees, and the continual 
movement of large bodies of troops beat the highways 
to impalpable light-red dust, which rolled up as a 
column passed till it seemed as though a fire moved 
with them. The Rangers left Chattanooga in July, 
Champ, Martinez, and Sampson remaining on special 
detail. From the time Kirby Smith went north, there 
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was a steady turmoil of preparation in the little town, 
an urgency of readiness as though the army waited, 
a-tiptoe, lips apart, ready to set the first step across the 
river and northward on that projected invasion of 
Kentucky, As August drew to its close, — burning, dry, 
pitiless weather, — the date for departure was definitely 
fixed, and when at last it was known that all was in 
readiness for a start at daybreak of the 27th, Mrs. Win- 
chester announced that she would keep open house for 
those officers who must be up the greater portion of the 
night before. Bragg himself promised to look in upon 
them for farewell. When she returned from her call 
upon the general, she fotmd her house in the hands of 
the dozen ladies who were to be its hostesses that night, 
and Salomy Jane Partridge, standing about in one 
comer or another, slat sunbonnet in hand, the erratic 
eye striking a most excited angle of vision, plainly dimib 
with all the wondering admiration of a child who has 
suddenly broken into fairyland. 

After Delora's failure to get the seed wheat, and her 
silent, disheartened return to the mountains, the old 
woman debated long and earnestly, struggling with her 
innate terror of the town and the men it contained. 
Her devotion to Vespasian finally won the day, for she 
dreaded that if she did not secure the seed for him, he 
might make the attempt himself. "Though it looks 
like if we don't get rain, there 'd be no use of putting 
any seed in the grotmd," the careful old farmer said 
hopelessly, as he surveyed his fields, burnt brown by 
drought. 

Salomy had a chtoce to make the trip with a passing 
team from Jasper. About noon of the twenty-sixth, 
she presented herself at the Winchester home, where 
she found Evelyn Belle and Dixie, young Mrs. Huguenin 
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and her two sisters, Mrs. Carrington, and the Henry 
girls, all in a joyous flurry, putting the house en fite. 
Flags were everywhere, the stars and bars, laboriously 
made, for not yet were the cheap and plentifully printed 
flags of the new nation to be purchased, the Confederate 
banner being at this date generally the work of loving 
fingers. 

The drouth had withered the flowers almost as com- 
pletely as frost might have done. Wreaths of greenery 
starred with a few altheas, that rose of Sharon which 
never fails its August blooming, gave a look of festivity 
which much impressed the old woman. She finally 
brought up in the Winchester kitchen, where there was 
going on a mighty baking of cakes, a roasting of sucking 
pigs whole, a preparing of centrepieces built up of glasses 
of colored jelly, and where the aromatic air was shaken 
by the incessant thud, thud, thud of the rolling-pin 
commg down on the elastic dough for beaten biscuit. 

"I 'd be very glad to have you help," Evel3m Belle 
said to her smilingly. "We '11 find a bed for you to- 
night — I wouldn't let you start ofiE home till in the 
morning." 

All afternoon the men were coming and going to say 
good-bye; but it was not till evening that the musicians 
were brought in and the yotmg people began to dance 
in the great front rooms and the hall. Then, the two 
black fiddlers were placed one at each door to look after 
and call the figtu'es of the quadrille, and the girls danced, 
and danced — ^but the partners changed. Up the steps 
came the measured military tread. Those must go — 
"Good-bye — Good-bye!" These had arrived. They 
were welcomed, fed; hand clasped in hand; the measures 
of the dance were gone through; and then came another 
yotmg fellow and another farewell, with the new partner. 
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perhaps, this time following to the balcony and waving 
a handkerchief, shouting messages to some one ahead 
with Kirby Smith — or the Rangers-^-or Joe Wheeler's 
men — ^then turning to receive his coflEee and cake; to have 
his fling in the dance; to be sped like those before, and 
give place to the next. It was a whirl of emotion and 
activity, as changeful as the bits of glass arranging and 
rearranging themselves in the figures of a kaleidoscope. 

Later that night, Salomy Jane, drowsing in her chair 
by the back hall door, roused abruptly. Fiddles were 
screeching, feet were thudding or whispering over the 
floors, people were laughing, were talking loud or low; 
but across the gay turmoil came to her a word in tones 
which opened her eyes wide and set her staring. She 
was suddenly aware of a tall, fair boy dancing with 
Evel3m Belle Winchester in the set at the upper end of 
the hall. Champ Seacrest at twenty stood six feet two 
in his stockings; slim and straight and limber as a young 
tree; tapering to the trim waist, which his father had 
indeed guessed at correctly; with thin flank and proudly 
set heel. He carried his head finely, and as he danced 
with Evel3m Belle^ the beautiful woman who had once 
been the little girl that chose yellow-headed Champ 
Seacrest to defend her from varmints, old Salomy Jane 
rubbed her eyes and gazed in delight. 

"Looks like they was cut out and made for each 
other," the fond soul muttered to herself. Then ruth 
at thought of the pinched misery of Delora's face when 
she returned from Chattanooga barely touched her 
l^ieart. 

f Huh," she breathed, shaking off the thought, while 
]}St wall eye again flickered aimlessly toward the couple 
at the head of the set. "Delory's a good gal — I ain't 
saying anything agin Delory — but what 's the use of 
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taking up with a abolitionist when the Confederacy has 
got the country? Time enough for that, if the Yankees 
ever gits in here. I know in reason that there ain't no 
gal ever bom but what would want such a feller as 
Champ is — and I hope in my soul that he weds 
Evelyn Belle." 

There was a little stir about the entrance; the set 
dissolved; the fiddlers' bows dropped; and amid a 
silence which was a spontaneous tribute to the leader, 
General Braxton Bragg stepped across the threshold to 
say good-bye to his friend's wife and daughters. He 
was not a tall man nor handsome; yet Salomy Jane 
knew instantly by that aura which surrounds the chief 
in any great enterprise that the leader was here. She 
craned her head forward to look at him; dark hair and 
whiskers beginning to be slightly sprinkled with gray, 
rugged features and deep eyes under penthouse brows, 
he did not please the old woman's fancy at all. 

"Champ looks enough sight more like a General than 
what he does," she commented, noting the deference 
oflEered Bragg, as the dancers passed quietly to their 
places, the officers all saluting, and the ladies courtesying, 
till the little man in gray had made his dignified exit 
and gone. 

The gayeties were wearing thin, or perhaps growing 
hectic; the inevitable parting which they foreshadowed 
seemed to be showing through them as through a veil. 
This was life in those days; it was continually breaking 
oflE — ^like a story of which you fail to get the ending — ^like 
a musical phrase whose closing cadence ceases in the mid- 
dle of a bar. To-day passionate vows were said, troths 
were plighted; to-morrow saw the marching away, the 
sundering, the tears; while next week or the week after 
brought the list of killed on some torn scrap of news- 
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paper to send the bride-widow to her God for comfort. 
It was always the strain of romance, of tender sentiment, 
with the note of hoarse tragedy breaking through its 
sweetness. 

Lieutenant Seacrest had shaken hands with Mrs. 
Winchester, receiving some whispered words of motherly 
counsel and blessing from the woman who remembered 
little tow-headed motherless Champ; he had danced a 
farewell dance first with Evelyn and then with Dixie; 
and he was pushing toward the rear of the house to 
see if perchance some of the youngsters, who all doted 
upon him, had been allowed to sit up for the festivities, 
so that he might make his adieus to them, when, with a 
shock, he came upon a familiar figure, sitting nodding 
by the back hall door. He had a momentary sense of 
bewilderment. Was this not a sort of dream — a trick 
of memory? Here was the figtu^ that the boy Champ, 
back on Walden's Ridge, used to see in the light of the 
hearth-fire when, arriving home from a coon hunt after 
moon-set, he gave his familiar signal on the window 
shutter, then impatiently peered through some chink 
to find why it was not promptly answered. There Sa- 
lomy Jane would be nodding beside the smouldering 
embers, just as she sat nodding now. He moved toward 
her, the sense of unreality still upon him. 

**Salomy Jane," he hesitated, in a very low tone, 
reaching his hand to her, but looking past her with a 
ctirious mixture of eagerness and dread in his glance. 
**Did you come down to say good-bye to me? Are 
— did you come alone?" 

The old woman was on her feet at the first word, 
examining her nursling in all the splendor of his new 
tuiiform. 

"And you a Lieutenant?" was all she said by way of 
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reply. "A body might know you 'd rise. Huh-uh-wA/ 
I bet tiie looks dE all the gals is a-follerin' you, far as they 
can see you!" 

At this Champ's smile was a curious, bleak thing to 
see on so young a face. 

"Good-bye, Salomy," he said suddenly, putting a 
son's arm about the thin, bent shoulders. "When I get 
back, I 'm coming to see you, whatever the others think — 
— do you hear? " 

"Yes, honey — ^yes, that *s right — I 'd be mighty 
proud to have you, " eagerly assented Salomy. But she 
grasped his arm and detained him, her gaze a little fright- 
ened as it studied the masculine strength of his boy's 
countenance. "Yit we wouldn't do nothin' to make 
yo' pappy mad. Champ," she put forward placatingly. 
" He 's a awful good man. Few knows what a good man 
yo' pappy is. But you come and peck on the winder like 
you always done, honey boy, and S'lomy '11 come out 
to you. Or I 'd come down here to see you — save ye 
the trouble o' ridin' all the way up thar. I ain't forgot 
that you air all the baby-child I ever had — or ever will 
have." 

So they parted. Champ turning to make his way 
toward the horse and companions that he knew awaited 
him at the gate. 

It was well into the small hours. At the upper end of 
the hall and in the two front rooms, three sets were on 
the floor dancing the frolicsome Tucker with which 
comes in any romping permitted at a Southern dance. 
A reel would probably follow, with its minuet-like 
figtu*es, and then all would be over. Unheard, because 
of the noise within, the tramp of marching^feet turned 
at the comer, and a squad of gray-uniformed men 
marched through the gate and up the broad gravel 
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walk, deplojdng when they came to the front porch and 
stationing themselves along it and the balconies, the 
leader looking narrowly to see that his forces were 
properly placed. Something bright gleamed on the 
shoulders of most of them, and they glanced toward 
the man in charge and waited, expectant. 

The noise within died down, the sets were finished, 
partners were led to their seats. Champ had incon- 
spicuously gathered his side arms and belongings and 
was approaching Mrs. Winchester, when suddenly, on 
the momentary hush, swelled out from that band on 
the porch — one of the finest military bands in all the 
section — the passionate sadness of Lorena. It was 
the song of songs for the soldier-gallant of that day, 
telling as it did the story of parted lovers. There is a 
peculiar quality to its phrases, an abrupt swelling and 
dying away, as of grief controlled, a sorrow not only 
patiently borne, but disguised. No one who has heard 
the dear, sentimental old tune gush forth on the tide 
of wood-wind and brass, with the drums throbbing like 
heartbeats through it, can ever forget. 

The band on the porch played the air through once; 
the melody surged and receded, with a sweep like big 
pinions, with a diminishing effect in certain passages, 
as though one were borne miles away. Every young 
creature in the room knew the words so well that when 
the flutes and horns, the soft blurring boom of drums, 
spoke, they could fill in the cry of love denied, which 
the strains voiced. 

A birdlike soprano took up the tale; another joined 
it; then they all swung in together, young basses, golden 
tenors, more sopranos, and Dixie's sobbing alto with 
the rebellion and the iniative of a boy's tones in its 
quality. The instruments dropping abruptly to pianis* 
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simb, went whispering, under the voices like the lisp of 
a melodious sea upbearing their ship of song. 

"We loved each other then, Lorena, more than we ever dared 

to tell 
And what we might have been Lorena, had but our loving 

prospered well." 

Champ stood where the first note had found him 
staring out into the darkness of the summer night. 

" But now *t is past — ^long years are gone, we'll not call up their 

vanished forms; 
We'll say to them, 'Long years sleep on — sleep on nor heed life's 

pelting storms." 

The horns and flutes diminished, retarded, as though 
sorrow dragged at the utterance. Phrase by phrase, 
the voices followed them, sinking, dwindling; and with 
them finally dying. 

Mrs. Winchester went out herself to oflEer their sere- 
naders refreshment. The doors were flung wide, and 
those who had danced and sung in the big parlors saw 
the gray dawn looking in like a pallid, accusing face. 
The musicians were served with hot coffee where they 
stood, the girls running back and forth to bring it. 
The note dropped with a sudden little arpeggio run 
from the orottmd grandeur of war and farewell, to the 
guttural ejaculation of intense grief, of mere personal 
parting. The man with the bass drum was handing 
back his cup for another filling, when Doctor Huguenin's 
wife screamed and ran out to the steps at sight of her 
husband accoutred for the march^ 

"Oh, and I danced — ^I danced these last moments. I 
thought you would come. You promised you would! 
And when you were getting ready to go — I was dancing! " 

She flung herself upon him sobbing wildly, and the 
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gray-moustached, bristly old fellow gathered up her slim 
form on his aim and whispered to her. 

"Yes, I will — I will be brave,** she choked. "I will 
remember that I *m a soldier's wife. Oh, how good of 
you not to think me — ^when I — I danced this last moment 
away." 

Poor child — ^for what were such Kght feet made? 
And the doctor, no doubt, was willing enough that his 
girl bride should be agreeably engaged elsewhere while 
he made the last desperate research and packing that 
the surgeon knows, preparing to take the road for a 
campaign. Little Mrs. Huguenin fainted at the foot 
of the steps as her husband supported here there. The 
two Delaunay girls ran after their brother-in-law, catch- 
ing his gray sleeve and whispering messages for the two 
sweethearts with Kirby Smith. 

He assented mechanically, his anxiotis gaze going past 
their swimming eyes and drawn faces to follow the form 
of his wife as she was lifted in tall Champ Seacrest's 
arms, and carried by him through the press of people 
coming and going about the front door. Bending, he 
patted a shoulder, kissed a cheek, turned to raise his hat 
to the ladies grouped on the porch, then hurried down 
to the gate, swung on his horse, and was away. 

He was oflf — they were all going; the little town lay 
below in the dim gray Kght, alive with moving men, 
vibrant with the tremor of marching feet. Flags were 
fluttering everywhere. Guidons jerking along the 
streets under the hill, like kites before they rise, showed 
where troop after troop passed. Occasionally a fife 
squealed or a dnmi rattled imperatively, while through 
the murmured babel of sound came always the hol- 
low murmur of galloping hoofs, the cry of shouted 
orders. 
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And, silently, light welled in the eastern sky; the day 
of departure was dawning — ^had dawned; the expedition 
which might mean so much to the new nation was under 
way. 



CHAPTER XI 

ON TO KENTUCKY 

UNNING down the porch steps after 
\ his hasty farewells were made, Champ 
I found Sampson and Martinez, waiting, 
i -mounted, for him at the gate. The 
I Spaniard had shown a curiously quarrel- 
some disposition toward Champ of late, 
and Sampson at first openly jeered him, 
bantering the two to fight, and professing a desire to 
put up money on the newly-made Lieutenant. Then, 
the odious suggestion that the older man was jealous of 
Champ's promotion locked the other's lips, and held 
him in amazed silence while Martinez flimg out one 
taunt after another. 

"Well — did you say adios to her?" the latternow 
asked, as Champ caught Coley's bridle from the orderly 
and sprang into the saddle. "The three of us have 
got our work cut out this morning, and we can't afford 
to have the Lieutenant coming back for another hug 
from his honey." 

"Good Lord, shut up, Jos^!" growled Sampson, 
i66 
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"A joke 's a joke; but when you get to bringing in a 
lady, why it ain't so funny.*' 

The Spaniard pulled Beck out so savagely that the 
mule opened her mouth and hung a pale gray tongue 
to one side over her teeth — a trick she had when the 
bit was jerked. In the leaden, dispiriting, August dawn 
he regarded his two companions from under heavy black 
brows. Champ, with a small squad under him, was to 
ride ahead; being detailed on account of his knowledge 
of the country to select a well watered spot for the first 
night's camp. 

"Think just alike in the matter, don't ye?" suggested 
Martinez bitterly. ''That's nice. Reckon you don't 
neither of ye want to ride with me any more. We 've 
been chums since we left Texas. Now, I reckon you 
and Samp '11 pitch me out — ^is that it?" 

"I haven't said anything of the sort," Champ re- 
turned, controlling himself by a strong effort. "I think 
it is likely that since I 've got my lieutenancy I may not 
be detailed so much on scout duty — but when I am so 
detailed, there are no two men that I want with me but 
you and Samp; and when the thing calls for more than 
three, you two come first. " 

Jos6 looked at him hungrily; he studied the blond, 
sanguine countenance, with its clear-cut profile, which 
was as much as he got. 

"Well, that sounds all right," he commented at 
length; "but the good Lord knows you needn't hate 
me so. You 've got another girl — what 's the matter 
with me? What 's the matter with my — ^what 's the 
matter with what I did? " 

"I've got another girl," Champ repeated with an 
edge to his voice; "and you 've got " 

"AU of 'em," supplied Martinez hardily, yet with a 
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certain falling note on the words. "You know that. 
Any kind of a petticoat can have me. You and Samp 
get your fun out of it — ^but, God — ^it 's not always fun 
tome!" 

It was true, so far. The lank elder of the trio had 
joined in the laugh at poor Martinez's expense, over 
the Spaniard's wesikness for the sex. Now the young 
Lieutenant looked around at his companion, his fine lip 
twisting to a snieer — the dean man's scorn for the one 
who cannot guard his own soul. He was surprised to 
see the black eyes, swinmiing with moisture, bent upon 
hands that fumbled at the bridle rein. A sense of 
futility — of despair — shut down suddenly upon his rage. 

"Mart," he broke out, "we can't talk about this — 
we can't. But if you '11 let it alone " 

The three rode in silence after that. The sky was 
pallid above Mission Ridge; the little town was all alive; 
in the gray dawn, the stars and bars fluttered over the 
Crutchfield House where the General slept, and on many 
a roof that sheltered less august repose. In all its 
streets was the jingle of accoutrements, the sound of 
deep voices in shouted order or reply, the tramp of feet, 
the thud of horses' hoofs. Perries, skiffs, flatboats, they 
were all at work putting men and animals and artillery 
across the Tennessee. 

When Champ and his two companions turned the 
comer at Market Street, he glanced up and noticed that 
the east was yet rosy. The Tennessee lay like a shining 
chasm between the swarming men on its south side, and 
the swarming mien on its north bank. That curious 
effect of vacancy which a high clear dawn sky sometimes 
gives to a body of water caused it to look — so Martinez 
phrased it — as if the earth was **cmcked plumb through 
between the river banks. " But the craft on the stream 
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broke in upon this illusion. Two small steamers were 
there, towing troop-laden barges. The river was very 
low, fordable at several points, and at these places the 
cavalry mostly crossed. The artillery had been going 
over for days, and was yet not all on the further side. 
The hoarse bellowing of whistles added to the confusion. 
As the three started down the steep, rocky slope of the 
wharf they almost collided with a company wheeling in 
from a side street to take the bank at a double-quick in 
response to the impatient orders of an officer wha 
wanted men to complete a boatload. 

For two weeks the big army had been on the move, 
the troops in Sequatchie Valley waiting till Hardee's 
corps, from their camp on Stringer's Branch, should 
come almost in sight before taking up the line of march. 
But the twenty-eighth saw the final departure of it all, 
Bragg himself, his staff about him, going last, like a 
careful captain who loads passengers and crew before he 
forsakes the deck. 

The three Texans got a place on the ferry, and, facing 
up the river as the slow, clumsy little boat went across, 
watched the hosts of dawn light camp-fires on the ridges 
to the east. As they reached the northern shore, the sun 
himself pushed a rim above Mission, and they scrambled 
up the hoof-worn bank, all in a golden mist where his 
arrows turned the dust to splendor. 

From the first height Martinez looked back a moment, 
shading his eyes against the almost level sun. * '*I — 
reckon — ^we — . Well, adioSf Chattanooga," he said, 
and drew back in beside the others again. 

Morning waxed; high in the blue above the endless 
ranges, wheeled a hawk. The August valleys were 
gulfs of azure, the steep sides still sombre green. , Dirt 

roads marked by rising dust clouds, as though thej^were 
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trails of embers, cut into the verdtire, winding netted 
from the broad sweep of the river to the foot of the 
hills. Ant-like, the gray columns streamed up toward 
the mountains; multitudinous, looking tiny by reason 
of their very numbers, they came on, and the terrified 
dwellers on Walden's Ridge who watched them from 
the bluflEs felt that the whole world had donned gray 
and was setting forth to fight Abe Lincoln's men. 

Abel Mims stood at the edge of the escarpment, 
grasping a sapling, peering out on that great valley 
which unrolls before the Ridge dweller almost as it does 
to the eye of the hawk above, holding its winding river 
in its breast, with the little town cradled in the shining 
curve of it. Delora and Salomy Jane halted close by, 
the man looking over, speaking in low tones, as though 
those gray specks down there were close enough to see 
or hear them. 

" 'I will draw out a sword against him all through 
my mountains,' " muttered the old preacher; and again, 
*"He lifteth up an ensign on the motmtains."* Then 
presently, as the sound of l)ugles and the subdued roar 
of the approaching columns became iaintky audible, 
** *The noise of a multitude in the mountains.* '* 

Vespasian had been persuaded by the united en- 
treaties of his family and near neighbors to keep himself 
out of sight at this time, and he had gone, sullenly 
enough, over to the Gulf to see if he could come upon 
Nancy. Heaven knows what visions of meeting his 
son, or even of seeing that high-carried yellow head 
go past him, the father relinquished when he turned 
his back upon the Ridge and set out with a cold snack 
in his pocket for his horse-hunting. 

All day there was coming and going on the bluffs of 
Walden's. Timid, furtive — as though the distant columns 
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might suddenly leap the great space that intervened 
and overwhelm them — ^women brought their children 
with a bit of food and sat, hidden by the bushes, screened 
by the distance, watching the soldiers draw near. For 
more than a month troops had been moving northward 
over the main roads, and the marching column of gray 
was not a novel sight to any of the mountain dwellers. 
But now, apparently, Bragg's entire army was making 
directly for Walden's Ridge itself; a terrifying sight, 
though the more intelligent guessed that his object 
was beyond, that he merely meant to cross, go up through 
Cumberland Gap, and so into Kentucky. 

By afternoon, the trdbps had got so near that, in 
the fine, clear air, individuals could be distinctly seen. 
Those whose homes were on the supposed line of march 
retired to them in terror, or besought harborage from 
neighbors whose dwellings were further back out of 
sight. Delora remained, scarce confessing even to 
herself what it was that held her. About three o'clock 
there was no one with her but the Godsey woman and 
Abel Mims; and they saw the vanguard deploy to mark 
out a place for the first night's encampment. 

A good level bit of road was in plain view far below. 
At first it lay empty and dusty. Then up to them, 
thinned by distance, came the cry of the bugle, heralding 
the troops which, diminished to toy soldiers, came rid- 
ing into it in orderly squads, to and two, a guidon * 
dancing and fluttering on its tall staff like a captive 'wt 
kite. They went at a walk, passing out of sight into 
the greenery, reappearing in another open space to 
break ranks. 

Again the highway was empty, but when Delora would 
have moved from her post of observation, another tiny, 
thread-like bugle-call came up from below, this time 
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evidently ordering the troop forward at greater speed, 
for when they appeared the tiny horses were trotting, 
and the gtiidon jerked as though the captive kite was in 
a high wind. Guidon after guidon, troop after troop, 
with the far-heard bugles speaking down the line, 
sounding not so loud to those on the bluffs above as the 
singing of the insects in the bushes near at hand, they 
flowed down the way to their camping place. With 
the last section came the heavy guns on their carriages, 
riding in state — crude, brutal, inert; the stupid, des- 
potic emperors of war, with their attendant flambeau 
bearers, servants, and ministers plodding in the dust 
at their wheels. 

To the watchers above it was all a silent show; but 
down there where the cavalry column moved, the clank- 
ing of spurs and sabres, the pound of innumerable hoofs 
all blurred, made a persistent iteration like the sounds 
of nature, akin to the murmuring of the sea and the 
whispering of the forest. The infantry following — ^regi- 
ments, brigades, divisions of infantry — ^made earth and 
air throb ceaselessly to the multitudinous murmur of 
many thousands of walking men, — the patient tramp, 
tramp, tramp, of foot-soldiery on mother earth. 

"Good Lord — ^how many men!" breathed the Godsey 
woman. "Anybody that fights the Southern Con- 
federacy, when they Ve got as many soldier as all that, 
don't show right good sense. *' 

She turned to find Delora already striking into the 
woods road by which they had reached the point, Abel 
Mims following. 

"Wait! I 'm a-comin', Delory!" she cried, alarmed, 
and scuttled hastily after. 

In the valley at the foot of the Ridge, was some of the 
worst road the troops would have to encounter, and near 
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this point the column made camp. The three Rangers 
had ridden well ahead, and taking a short cut through 
woods and up a creek bed, were out of sight of the 
watchers on the bluff. Champ had reached the point 
selected for' the General's camp and sent out the men 
under him gathering wood, providing water, pitching 
tents, and making all ready. 

"Lieutenant," — the young man turned to find Mar- 
tinez at his shoulder, — "can I get leave till — can I get 
off to do an errand up on the Ridge?'* 

The blond face flamed as Champ measured 4iis sub- 
ordinate with a fiery, challenging glance. Finally came 
the answer: 

"Yes, you can go." 

Still ]os6 lingered. 

" My trip needs a little more speed than the old mule' s 
up to, I reckon. Want to lend me Coley?" 

Martinez had not failed, in approaching, to give the 
salute proper to his superior officer. Yet his tone was 
scarcely that of one entreating a favor. Champ knew 
what use was to be made of his own horse; and in the 
instant of knowing he was aware that at the bottom of 
his own heart had lain the intention to ride Coley on 
just this errand. Contempt for himself, for the passion 
that gripped him, that held him, aS he felt, unworthily, 
burned in his soul like fire. 

"Take the colt, if you want to," he said brusquely. 

"Much obliged to you. Lieutenant. I '11 let Coley 
finish his feed before I take him out," Martinez ob- 
served easily, swaggering, his hands in his pockets. 
"It *s all right if I make it by sundown." 

Champ, pale now, drew closer and looked for a mo- 
ment squarely into Josh's face. 

"I suppose you won't be back much before midnight 
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— I 'd better give you the countersign." Lowering his 
voice, he spoke a word in the other's ear. 

A flicker of dare-^deviltry in the black eyes answered 
it. 

"Oh, before midnight — ^maybe," ]os6 said. "But 
much obliged to you all the same." 

Up on the Ridge, Delora's way soon parted from Jane 
Godsey's. She walked on alone, more swiftly, and 
reached home tired, yet incapable of resting. The place 
was cut off by a rolling bit of forest from sight and 
sound of what was going on there in the eastern valley. 
She had thought to turn her back upon it all and leave 
it; but it was with her now, more insistent, more im- 
portunate than when she stood on the bluff, among the 
others, and strained her eyes to see. Champ was down 
there, among those soldiers; he was going away on a 
desperate enterprise, riding out of her life forever. 
Once gone from the mountains, and with only enmity 
between him and the household on the Ridge, she felt 
that the last thread would be snapped. She had prom- 
ised Vespasian that she would go down to Godsey's 
to spend the night. After hours of moving, sometimes 
listlessly, sometimes with fevered swiftness, about the 
place, unable to hold herself to any of the simple tasks 
that lay to hand, she caught up her sunbotmet and, 
going out, closed the door behind her. 

The sun was sinking toward the blue line of Raccoon 
as she walked slowly toward that by-road where she had 
first encountered Champ riding Coley. This was not 
the direction to take for the Godsey place. Her feet, 
obeying a curious compulsion, brought her here against 
her will, to re-live that first encotmter. It had been the 
boyhood of the year then, and the morning of the day; 
the sky was an opal at that April dawn, and the bios- 
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soming earth answered with faint pastel tints that 
matched its tender indecision. Now it was late, dry 
summer; the growth had met across the narrow wood- 
road. . She paused at the slim dogwood tree beneath 
which she had stood that morning. There were un- 
ripened berries on the branches where the blossoms had 
flatmted. She looked toward the east end whence her 
Stm-god had come; it showed her a dawn-pink rose of 
cumulus cloud, smitten by the low fires from the west. 
Startled, almost believing that her overwrought im- 
agination played her a trick, she turned swiftly to gaze 
in the other direction. Down the green aisle of the 
sunmier wood, dose-roofed with leafage, glowing like 
a ttumel under the sea with reflected light and emerald 
shadow, came the sound of galloping hoofs; and a rider 
presently appeared. 

Over the approaching horse and man arched the 
thickset growth, behind them burned the sunset, 
turning all the air to gold, so that little motes swam in 
it, as though one were indeed beneath a sundown sea. 
She was neither dreaming nor distraught. That was 
CJoley bringing his rider once more to meet her. The 
intolerable sense of pain and dread receded. She seemed 
submerged — drowning almost — in the mighty wave of 
hope and relief that stu^ged in upon her. 

She closed her eyes in a sort of swooning ecstasy. He 
had returned to her. It was all a mistake — ^he did not 
belong to somebody else — ^he was not Evelyn Belle's 
lover. The girl's spirit shook its wings with eagerness 
to rise and fly to him. Oh, when he spoke again — ^when 
he should say — She knew not what words would 
answer him, she only felt that she loved him, and he 
was hers. 

Then, the black horse was stopping close beside her 
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hiding place; its rider had seen the flutter of her blue 
dress; he leaped off and stood, hat in hand, breathing 
short, and looking down at her. 

"I — I told you I was coming up to the mountains 
after you. Are you — ? Oh, forgive me!*' 

It was not Champ's voice. She opened her eyes with 
a start and looked up into Martinez's ugly, dark face, all 
softened and alight with feeling, his sultry black eyes 
glowing down into hers, full of a sort of ruthful derision 
at his own plight. She gripped the little tree beside her 
till it shook in her hold, seeking in her own mind for 
something reasonable to say. 

"I — You see everybody was bidding somebody 
good-bye down there in Chattanooga, and I had no 
sweetheart to bid me farewell" — ^he offered the excuse 
half smilingly; "so I just came up here to say good-bye 
to you. Dolores, you don't care whether I go or stay; 
you even despise the cause I 'm fighting for; but you 're 
the only creature that might care — a little. The sort of 
women I usually get mixed up with — ^well, to them a 
soldier's just something to be turned inside out for the 
money that 's in him, and thrown away. I felt as if I 'd 
like to have a good woman say good-bye to me this 
time." 

The mountain girl had need of all her people's stoicism. 
Her young face, so alive and glowing a moment ago, 
was white as paper now, with the revulsion. She had 
thought to forgive Champ and love him, despite his 
rebel gray, had she? Well, Champ was not here. He 
had stayed away where he belonged, where his real 
duties and interests were. More, he had sent this man 
to her — or let him come — on Coley — on Coley! 

This last year of struggle — of bereavement, rending 
apart, disillusioning — ^had ripened her deep nature very 
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fast. She was learning the lesson which crude youth 
needs — that the giving of pain must mean the suffering 
of it; that in the end striker and stricken are one. Yet, 
— that Champ should have spoken of her to this man, 
should have speeded him to her as a lover, which she 
could not doubt, seeing Jos6 horsed as he was, and know- 
ing the relations between the two — the humiliation, 
the bitterness of it, blinded her, and made her cruel. 

It was dark when Martinez, on Coley, skirted the 
bivouac of the vanguard at the foot of the Ridge, and 
rode at headlong speed down the long slope, clattering 
over the patch of corduroy, flinging recklessly around 
the turns at the zigzag. Near the foot he saw the 
dancing lights of his own camp in the valley. A tent 
had been set up for the General, and before it in the still 
August night was a group of officers with candles, 
fighting mosquitoes and studying plans. The flame of 
the candles went up straight in that tepid, windless air, 
and the wings of moths fluttered about them. The men 
lay in orderly rows, company by company, regiment by 
regiment. 

Over at the cavalry camp, Martinez found Sampson, 
with a lantern, in among the tethered horses. Here, 
desiring to enter the lines, he approached, was challenged 
and gave the countersign, "Kentucky," dismounted, 
and led in his horse. He picketed Coley with care, and 
stopped a moment to give him a few passes with a brush, 
then turned and moved toward Sampson with that 
curious, oblique gait he had when he was a bit dis- 
gruntled, or bent on hostilities, going with one shoulder 
ahead of the other. **Like a hog to war,** Champ had 
long ago laughingly described it. Fiery, tormented 
creature, full of hate and suspicion, outer evidence — 
though warped and perverted — of his desire for love and 
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approval, he was plainly seeking some object upon which 
to vent the bitterness his late interview had poured into 
him. 

"I 've got my thanks to show that horse for what he 
carried me to," ]os6 proclaimed. 

"Hush," cautioned Sampson, "Champ's right over 
there. He might hear you. " 

' ' That so ? " inquired Martinez loudly. ' * Lieutenant ! 
Champ — ^hey — Champ! Girl sent you a message — a 
sweet little message from home — ^want to hear it?" 

Champ appeared suddenly out of the darkness which 
rimmed the circle of Ught the lantern made. 

"No!" came the word back like a bullet, and Champ 
faced Martinez quietly. "No, I don't want any mess- 
age. You report for duty in the morning with Captain 
Carter's squad. Turn in now — ^your company's over 
there on the left. " 

Slowly Josh's insolent gaze sank before Champ's 
steady eye. He turned and moved away, swearing 
tmder his breath. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE STABLING OF OLD NANCE 

IDSUMMER had seen Bragg's forces 

marching up across the highlands 

to Kentucky. The North gave them 

battle there, and Bragg's arms were 

victorious. Yet as a State Kentucky 

would not ally herself with the new 

government. A house divided, she 

coiild not bid the Confederacy in and defend it; there 

was nothing for it to do but to turn and come 

back, a retreat which galled the haughty spirit of 

the young nation's leaders, frosted Braxton Bragg's 

hair with white, and scored deep lines in his rugged 

face. Down through the mountains they streamed 

into Tennessee, before '62 had run its course, their 

sullen retirement protected by the unsleeping valor 

of the Confederate cavalry. And it was wonderful 

how Vespasian, his own state more precarious day by 

day with the return of Confederate activities, yet himg 

upon the exploits of Joe Wheeler's Ragged and Reckless, 

who lived in the saddle throughout that long retreat, 

because he knew that with them rode the 8th Texas 
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Rangers. As though it were a crime, he wotild steal 
over to Abel Mims, and, sitting in the old room where 
Champ was bom, wotdd inquire, with oaths that were 
strange on the lips of a mountaineer of his sort, as to how 
* far the returning armies were said to have come, and 
what prodigies their defenders in the rear had per- 
formed. 

He was like a man dazed, fascinated by the ^te he 
sees approaching; for the conscription, which had here- 
tofore but threatened the southern Unionist, now became 
an inevitable doom. Kentucky would not furnish 
Confederate soldiers? Then the Tennessee mountains 
must; and the conscript guards were out like beaters at 
a hxmt. 

They brought Vespasian Seacrest in to his home 
one day, marching, guarded, in the midst of their 
squad, looking like a trapped animal, the great cords 
swelling in his neck*, his black eyes glancing from side 
to side. Somewhere in the fracas he had lost his hat, 
and was in that utmost disarray of the mountain man — 
bare-headed so that the mist had strung histhick,grizzled 
curls with little bright drops above his turgid, sweating 
forehead. The sack of potatoes he had been ploughing 
out lay across the old mare's lean withers. A man with 
a bandaged head was leading Nancy and swearing. 

"The confounded old crow-bait!" this fellow said 
sheepishly. "She didn't look like she had spunk 
enough to raise a fuss with a flea. You wait till I get 
her to camp and I '11 take the meanness out of her — or 
kill her, one. Wait till I get me a good pair of long- 
shanked spurs on — ^we 'U see who *s master. I *11 
break her, or I *11 break her neck. Come along here, 
you old devil,'* and he hatded her up to the porch. 
Maje ran out baying excitedly. The soldier gave him 
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a savage kick, and the ancient hound, still bristling 
and howling, crawled back under the porch. 

Vespasian looked suddenly from under bushy black 
brows at the man who was mishandling his horse and 
had kicked Champ's dog. 

"Leave him alone," he muttered to Delora, when he 
saw from her kindling eye and flushing cheek that she 
would have intervened in Nancy's behalf. "If he gets 
old Nance mad enough, maybe she '11 kill him. If he 
does hurt her — it ain't more than otu* boys have had to 
stand. A horse is but a horse. Leave him alone. " 

They stopped to eat and drink, letting their prisoiKiB 
refresh themselves under close surveillance. Salomy 
fairly ran from cupboard to fire and from fire to table, 
waiting upon the guard with servile assiduity, apparently 
in the hope of gaining favor. Her queer eye gave an 
appearance of jocularity which denied the gray fear 
that had settled on her little, pinched, short-chinned 
face. She stood studying the countenance of the ser- 
geant in command, while he drank his third cup of that 
coffee which Delora had been keeping hot. She eyed 
him as an anxious dog scrutinizes the face of a dreaded 
master. 

"You — " she finally began, scarce above her breath — 
"you ain't going to take Mr. Seacrest away to soldier, 
air ye?" 

"We stu-e are that," the sergeant told her genially, 
as he took a mighty mouthful of the corn-pone baked 
for Vespasian, and sipped enjoyingly at the coffee. 

"WeU now, lemme tell ye," — the old woman hung on 
patiently, though she openly quailed with terror. "I 
reckon he ain't named it to you, but Mr. Seacrest has 
rhetmiatiz mighty bad whenever he 's out in wet weather ; 
and a person that 's sick and crippled up, and as.fiesty 
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as he *s apt to be at such times — when he *s a-sufferin* 
— ^would be no manner of account to you-all. He 's 
certain stu'e to come down with rheumatiz 'bout the 
first time he tries sleepin' on the ground." 

'*Uh-uh," chuckled the sergeant. "Wiell, when all 
o' that happens, we '11 send hiiii back to you — ain't that 
fair? I reckon he wants to go and defend his country, 
don't he?" 

He looked shrewdly at Vespasian's dark, defiant face* 

"Oh laws, yes!" Salomy Jane hastened to assure 
them. " Mr. Seacrest's always talking that-a-way 'bout 
the country and sich; but the facts air, he p'intedly ain't 
able. He ain't got the stren'th. " 

Delora offered no futile protests. Vespasian took 
the disaster in silence. Both knew that the first oppor- 
tunity would see his desertion, and the girl was cold with 
dread, since she was well aware that deserters were 
given short shrift. Briefly the guards made ready and 
rode away, herding their captives among them. 

LfCft alone, the two women stood regarding desolately 
the track down which the soldiers and prisoners were 
departing. Behind them, the house humped, dark and 
forsaken, its cedars huddled close against its eaves, the 
tree-tops beyond it stark and black against a lurid 
evening sky, where long streaks of crimson looked as 
though a giant had dipped a thumb in blood and drawn 
it athwart the horizon. The bent heads of the sorry 
little squad of conscripts marching in the middle of the 
road were all gray, not a man among them -was under 
fifty; the young men and boys had all got through to 
Buell long ago. In the rear, the man who had con- 
fiscated old Nancy attempted by turns to ride her, or got 
down and dragged on the bit, swearing and beating, but 
making sorry headway with the mare; while, as far as 
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they could see them, they noted how Vespasian now and 
again turned to steal a swift, stealthy, vengeftd glance 
toward his former mount and her new master. 

"Of cotu'se, he'll come back,'* Delora whispered. 
'*He '11 get loose from them somehow, and come back. 
We *ve got to be ready; and I '11 have to find some way 
to help him through the lines." 

"Through the Hnes," echoed Salomy, in a voice of 
sick dejection. "An' Mr. Seacrest hisself never denied 
that that last passel o' men you-all sent that way was 
took, 'count of Bragg bein* in the mountings. He '11 
come back, and then what?" 

He would come back. It was this conviction that 
kept Delora and Salomy in the cabin alone, unprotected, 
for two weeks. Abel Mims, in terror for them, made an 
attempt to get C3rrus Partridge to stay in the house. 
He was somewhat surprised at Salomy Jane's outspoken 
protest against having her brother even warned of 
thdr precarious situation, when she heard from him 
that Cyrus had recently enlisted in the Confederate 
army. 

"And we 've got to be mighty watchful about Mr. 
Mims himself," said Ddora sombrely. "I don't want 
to think bad things of the old man ; but, Salomy, I saw 
the horses of the conscript guard tied to his fence the 
morning they were here; and they went as straight to 
that far field where Cousin Vesp was ploughing up po- 
tatoes as though they 'd been led. Mr. Mims would n't 
like to do us a meanness ; but he 's mighty afraid of 
them — ^he wants to please them." 

So the women carried their beds up to the loft, and 
Delora hid there on the rafters an old gun and a great 
horse pistol, knowing well that prison, and even death, 
awaited the possessors of such weapons. They had 
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lived thus about two weeks, ever on a tremulous strain 
of expectation and dread, when one midnight they both 
suddenly awakened in the dark with the conviction 
that they had heard someone or something approaching 
by the road. They listened. Wotdd the rider go past? 
Would he — ^ah, would he? No, the trotting hoofs 
sounded clearly now; they stopped at the gate with a 
decision which left no doubt as to the intention of who- 
ever rode. Stilling their very breath, they hearkened 
for the customary hail. None came. It seemed a 
long time that they waited listening; then a stir and 
stamping announced that the horse was still at the 
gate, and sent a chill of terror over both of them with 
the conviction that his rider had dismoxmted and was 
stealing noiselessly toward the house. 

Old Maje suddenly gave tongue form under the porch 
in a curious, strangled, yelping bay. 

"Oh, Lord! That *s a quare noise he 's a-makin'!" 
whispered Salomy. 

Delora tip-toed to the little window in the gable of 
the roof, loosed its batten shutter a chink, and peered 
out. Against new-fallen snow, the bushes grouped, 
white-dusted, black-stemmed, transformed to crouching 
beasts or men. Yet, one by one, Delora recognized these 
and placed them. At the gate, as she could presently 
make out, stood a tall horse — ^riderless — or so she thought 
at her first glimpse. And there was a curious lump of 
shadow inching along over the vague whiteness, in the 
direction of the gate. Maje, made timid by many 
rough encounters, stole toward the horse, almost belly 
to earth. Delora saw him crawl slowly, writhingly, to 
the animal, pause, lift himself a bit from the grotmd, 
apparently sniffing at something that hung across the 
horse. Then he backed off, fitmg up his nose, and 
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howled, a long dismal howl. At a flash, Delora was 
aware that the creature standing there was Nancy. As 
though her thought had communicated with the mare, 
the old beast stretched out her neck and whimpered a 
plaintive neigh. 

"Salomy!" cried Delora, springing back to the pallet 
and reaching down to grasp at the old woman. "That 's 
Nancy out there — I believe in my soul Cousin Vesp is 
on her!" 

Silently, swiftly, the old woman rose, lit her candle, 
and the two of them venttu'ed desperately forth to the 
gate. Delora opened it and led the beast through. 
That which lay upon its back was the body of Ves- 
pasian Seacrest, tied head and heels across his own mare. 
The women released him and managed, leading Nancy 
close to the porch, to get him oflE and into the room, to 
lay him down before that hearthstone on which the fire 
never went out. It was scarce ten minutes from their 
first sight of the animal till Delora was trickling a few 
drops of the fiery white mountain brandy down the 
unconscious man's throat. They built up the embers 
to a roaring blaze. 

"We got to have a fire — ^an' a-plenty/' muttered 
Salomy. "Cain't he'p it ef it leads the whole o* the 
secesh to him. He *11 perish without." 

The two women looked at each other in the shaken 
light of the blazing hickory brands, with pale, fear- 
stricken faces. Vespasian's broad shotdders and power- 
ful arms were thrust into a strange, small coat, never 
meant for his wear. It was not a Confederate tmiform 
either, but the blue, which both of them had seen at 
various times. Where had he been to get such a gar- 
ment? His other clothing, little more than rags, was 
soaked as though he had come out of the river! There 
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were neither shoes nor stockings on his feet, but both 
were wrapped and tied in cloths; one in the half of an 
old blue blanket, and the other in a child's red flannel 
petticoat. 

"Some woman done that," Salomy Jane whispered, 
as she loosened the bit of frayed gingham string which 
held this latter, and began rubbing and chafing the 
almost frozen member. 

After a time, Vespasian raised his head and looked 
about him. 

"Delora — S'lomy!" he ejaculated. "I'm at home, 
ain't I? Name of God — this won't do! They'll be 
out after me with dogs — Lord, I've seen 'em hunt 
more 'n one poor fellow with 'em — ^this won't do! It 'U 
lead the whole business right here. I got to get out of 
this. How the nation did I come here?" 

They hastened to prop him up with blankets and 
pillows. 

"You came on Nancy," Delora told him; but she had 
to repeat the information three or fotu* times before he 
understood it at all. When he did, he lay for a moment 
relaxed in the generous light and warmth, evidently 
groping back into the bitter scenes of the past few days. 

"God bless them boys," he murmured, half to him- 
self, and half to the two who listened. "Sam Blevins 
and young Buck Taylor, they got away about three o'clock 
this afternoon. Sergeant sent 'em for wood and let *em 
take Nancy, becaze that man that first tuck her could 
do nothing with her — ^and they never came back. We 
was movin' out to the conscript camp, down east o* 
here, nigh the foot o' the Ridge; and along about dusk, 
when we got to the ford, I dropped in the water. There 
was n't much chance to see me, but they put enough 
lead into the old North Chickamauga to make it worth 
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while to dredge the bottom. I swtim under water for 
a piece, and then crawled out. Hit was so cold I was 
e'en-about perished when Sam and Buck found me. 
They 'd come across a dead man — ^Yankee soldier — 
up in the woods apiece, and took his coat, and Buck and 
Sam put it on me becaze I was wet. I was nigh gone 
when we got to a cabin, and that 's the last I know. 
Reckon that woman thar must have wrapped her little 
gal's petticoat round my foot, and then Buck and Sam 
tied me on Nancy like you say. Good boys — ^good 
boys. I sure hope they get through to Buell!" 

On the silence which succeeded this, came the shrill 
neigh of the mare from the porch where she stood. 

"The Lord be merciful to us! "cried Vespasian, trying 
to get up. "That nag 's out thar. They 'U be after 
her. ' They can see the hoof-marks in the snow, and 
hit '11 lead 'em right to this door!" 

Delora sprang up with a smothered exclamation. 

"TMp me, Salomy! Get him into the big bed over 
yon, Vm cover it up till it looks like it was fresh made." 

This was easily done, the half-swooning man helping 
them, and the great puffy feather beds lying so on either 
side of him that it scarce needed Salomy's tremulous, 
smoothing fingers. 

"I don't see what good that 'U do," the old woman 
quavered. "With Nance a-standin* out in the yard, 
they '11 know he 's in the house. They '11 run a bayonet 
into the bed right in the middle, like they done at — Oh, 
my God!" 

"No, they won't," Delora told her in a swift, tense 
whisper (they fancied in every sound the hoof -beats 
of an approaching squad) . ' * Get yotu* broom and sweep 
after me. Don't pay any attention to what I 'm doing. " 

Salomy brought her broom. Delora ran out to the 
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porch where Nancy waited, wise, patient, hoping for the 
biscuit or apple, that used to be oflEered her there. The 
girl had provided herself with neither, yet her hand upon 
the old mare's bridle soon set the heavy hoofs clattering 
up the three steps and across the porch. 

**For the good land's sake! Whar you takin* that 
critter, Delory Glenn?" cried Salomy, aghast. "Whar 
you goin' to put her?" 

"In the kitchen," returned Delora over her shoulder. 
"Sweep, Salomy, sweep. Look there — see — ^it 's snow- 
ing again!" 

As though Providence were on their side, a light 
flurry of snow fell softly, swiftly through the black air, 
obliterating Nancy's footprints. 

The girl got the old mare into the kitchen, and back 
of the loom which now stood there. Nancy's head 
was obscured by the thrums and the tall frame, over 
which, for extra security, Ddora flung her riding skirt. 
On the mare's back, she put a great homespuj^uilt, 
smoothing it out and settling its last fold just jimhey 
heard someone draw up at the gate and utter the cus- 
tomary, "Hello!" and Maje's long, loud, responsive 
bay from his retreat under the porch. 

"Don't you nicker," Delora whispered to Nancy, 
working with desperate haste to drag the last of fotu* 
blankets xmder the fotu* shod feet. 

She emerged from the shadows at the moment that a 
gray-clad soldier appeared in the doorway confronting 
her. It was the fellow with the bandaged head, and he 
had now added an arm in a sling. He i>elieved. that he 
faced Vespasian Seacrest's wife, yet he spoke with the 
bltmtness of a hungry, cold, and thoroughly exasperated 
man. 

"Seen anjrthing of that black mare we took from here 
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last month?" he asked. **We tracked her a ways up 
in this direction, before it got too dark to see. " 

"Where — ^where 's Mr. Seacrest?" quavered Salomy, 
and Delora marvelled at the skill of that inquiry, which 
it seemed to her must definitely set at rest any doubts 
the man might have as to their knowing the whereabouts 
of his escaped prisoner. 

'*In hell, I reckon, " growled the soldier. *'He 'lowed 
he 'd rather serve the devil than Jefferson Davis, and 
jtraiped in the crick down thar. Some several of our 
men shot after him — ^you seen the mare?" 

Salomy turned away with a choked, inarticulate 
exclamation, and Delora came forward to say with such 
civility as she could muster: 

"I reckon you '11 have to look about for Nancy, sir. 
She was raised on this place, and if she came back to it, 
she 'd be likely to make straight for the bam. Is n't 
she over there?" 

Witi^ut a word, he pltmged forth in the indicated 
direcllDn, to return before they had more than drawn 
a breath of relief. 

"No, she ain't," he growled, appearing suddenly 
through the whirling snow, with a blurring white circle 
around the lantern he carried. 

I 've got to get warm," he added with an oath. 

Make up your fire. " 

With hands tight gripping the old cloak about her, 
Delora retreated a pace at a time, and saw him tramp 
into the room and go toward the hearth. 

A man with a bandaged head and an arm in a sling — 
not a very formidable oppressor, one wotdd say; yet 
the grim power of the whole Confederacy spoke in the 
gray he wore, and the women quailed before it. Salomy 
Jane, wearing a leaden, set face that might have meant 
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compostire, or despair, stirred the fire arid flung on more 
wood. Fortunately it had gone down but little from 
the roaring brightness they had built up for Vespasian. 

In the bed off there in the shadows lay the escaped 
prisoner whom they had supposed the soldier was in 
chase of, and benind the loom stood Nancy with but 
a quilt thrown over her. Suppose the man shotdd 
take a notion to raid for bed-clothing — ^wotdd not the 
presence of the mare in the house inevitably set him 
to searching? It seemed to Delora a htmdred years 
that he stood there stamping his feet and warming his 
hands. 

"Got any coffee?" he demanded, looking hungrily 
toward the cupboard. **Got anything to eat?" 

"Sir," said Salomy Jane, "you Ve come to a pore 
house at a pore time. This gal and me was aiming to 
go out and beg to-morrow. We ain't had nothin' to 
eat for two days. My family's fittified, " she added with 
a sudden desperate ii:ispiration, "and goin' juthout 
victuals always gives us fits. I had two a-yesteWay. " 

"I '11 run that old devil of a mare down yet^ — ^and 
then I '11 finish her, hanged if I don't!" the man said 
as he prepared to depart. "If she comes about here 
you send me word — d 'ye hear?" 

They agreed; Delora mutely, Salomy with many 
words; and he rode away, cursing the cold, the mare, 
his errand, and, incidentally, the drowned man. Delora 
and Salomy returned to the kitchen to find their ex- 
hausted patient in the feather-bed sleeping like a child. 



CHAPTER XIII 

BUSHWHACKERS 

HE two women tried desperately to 
keep Vespasian's presence in the bouse 
a secret, since so long as his re<%nt 
captoi^ believed him dead, he was 
safe. But a sick man in an unde- 
fended cabin whose door must open 
freely to the prying eyes of any neigh- 
bor or wayfarer, was a difficult thing to conceal. Abel 
Mims had been much about the place and they did not 
dare now to make him less welcome for fear he should 
suspect something. 

Dave Godsey's widow coming to trade soft-soap 
for salt — Salomy Jane had dug up and leached the earth 
floor' of the smoke-house, getting a grayish powder that 
answered to that name — a lean, shifty-eyed small boy 
passing through the yard; a pitiful band, remnants of 
three families, making their way from Chattanooga to 
Jasper, and begging shelter over night, these were ob- 
jects of dread. All had suffered at the hands of the 
Confederacy in one way or another, yet it was char- 
191 
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acteristic of the time and situation that the two women 
trusted none of them fully. 

"What they don't know, they cain't tell," Saloxny 
said, as she and Ddora strove to conceal Vespasian's 
presence from them. 

Meantime, under their care, the tough old moun- 
taineer was convalescing. Weak, shrunken, his great 
frame gaxmt enough, he was creeping back to health 
in spite of privation and the gnawing pain of a heart 
bereaved, a soul full of apprehension. With a little 
time and some nourishing food, he would be ready, 
as he phrased it, ^^to take up the trail for Abe Lincoln's 
men, tmless'n they get here before I can strike 
out." 

It was the seventh day of his return, and Christmas 
eve. The weather was milder than it had been, with 
rain and mist. The invalid was still abed; Delora had 
made shift to attend to the outside work while there was 
yet light, and now she and Salomy sat silent in the 
closed and darkened house. She was preparing to mend 
tho u e, when a muffled sound caught her ear. She stop- 
ped^ rigid in an attitude of attention. Soft, stealthy, 
it came again, from the front of the house — ^no, the back 
— or was it at the side there that someone seemed to be 
moving, drawing cautious fingers over the battened 
shutters? Delora set down the poker with infinite 
caution, and moved to the door to satisfy herself that 
the great pole bolt was in place, running from top to 
bottom, dropping into a round hole bored through the 
puncheons. 

As she stood there, the door seemed suddenly to explode 
before her eyes, bursting in splinters and falling inward, 
while every shutter was wrenched from the cabin and a 
loudly cursing mob of men invaded it, along with the 
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icy air. Lean, wolf-eyed,' half-ftirtive, half-swaggering, 
clad in motley garments, mostly of butternut jeans, 
with here and there an army hat or coat taken from 
some dead soldier, showing in one case the infrequent 
Federal blue, these were typical bushwhackers — 
guerillas. Despite the one blue coat, they called them- 
selves Confederates; but they were themselves men of 
the Cumberlands, the outcasts of the true mountain 
people, with the oflEscouring of highland villages. They 
thrust their fat-pine torches into the smouldering embers 
of the hearth and soon had the room full of pungent 
smoke, and the lurid light of their ruddy blaze. Across 
the kitchen they went with something dragging and 
fighting at the heels of the leader; no one who had 
known Salomy Jane Partridge for all the fifty years of 
her timid, amiable life wotdd have recognized the crea- 
ture that bit and clawed and tore at the gray sleeve 
as the soldier drew near the sick man's door. 

"Pull this old cat off'n me," the tall black-bearded 
fellow ordered, impatiently. "I don't want to hit her 
with my fist. Here — you — ^Jim Ed, ketch her arotmd 
the arms and tie her." 

He spoke to a slender boy of sixteen or seventeen, 
dad in ragged gray, and with a seraph's face which held 
the haunting beauty of some wretched girl mother — ^the 
tjrpe familiar to any one who knows the characteristic 
scapegrace of the Southern rural conununity. His cap 
set rakishly on his shapely head, where the black hair 
clustered plumage-like, his laughing, reckless, light blue 
eyes kindled to fires of wanton deviltry, the village terror 
was raised by the strange exigencies of war to a power 
before which were tried the issues of life and death. 
He seemed to act as prompter or bear-leader to the chief, 
whom he called "Cap," a thick-witted lout, who, in 

XS 
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his ordinary, was a bully in a small mountain town, a 
purveyor for the most part, of stolen meat. 

"Don't want to hit her?" echoed this adjutant in 
that singing, vibrant voice of caressed violin strings. 
"Well, I *m damned if I know why." 

He drew a sabre — ^the only one in the party — and 
while Salomy Jane r^arded death unflinchingly through 
the one obedient eye, struck her across the mouth with 
the flat of it. Her teeth cut into her lip, and the blood 
burst out as though the blade had slashed her. At the 
same instant, his wiry young hand caught the back of 
her homespun gown between the shoulders, twisted it 
till it choked, and whirled Salomy free from the leader, 
flinging her, a quivering heap, into the comer. 

It did not take them long to find the sick n:ian in his 
partial concealment. Dragged from bed and bidden 
to dress himself for instant execution Vespasian was 
defiantly dtmib when they demanded to know where 
the others had gone who escaped with him. 

"Goin' to sull?" gibed the captain. (It is thus the 
mountaineer coins a verb from the adjective "sullen.") 
"Goin* to sull, air ye? All right, you stubborn old 
fool! If you don't want to tell us and save your own 
skin, you can go to hell and tell the devil for all o' me. 
Get your pants on — ^I ain't a-going to hang any man 
in his shirt-tail. " 

Shaking from weakness and rage, but not from fear, 
Vespasian made slow work of his dressing, but he was 
finally clothed. The boy Jim Ed watched with mount- 
ing impatience. 

"Cap," he prompted anxiously, "they's some of 
Wheeler's Cavalry a piece back on the road, and if 
they get up here they '11 take this business out of our 
hands and not let us have any of the fun. I '11 bet they 
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lug the old skeezicks on to headquarters. Hurry up. 
I want to see him stretch hemp. I ain't never seen a 
hangin' yet — ^we shot the other ones. " 

"We 've hurried all we could," retorted the leader, 
fretfully. Then, with a belated recollection of his own 
dignity, "You shut up, you keen little devil; I reckon 
I 'm captain of this critter company." 

"Well, you better be quick about the job," the boy 
reiterated, with perfect hardihood. Then, coming 
dose, he spoke some words low in his superior's ear. 

"Who — ^him?" the captain returned contemptuously. 
"Oh, he ain't going to pester around this place. I 
heard 'em tell him that the old man was drownded — or 
shot in the water, rather — at the ford. He ain't got 
the slightest notion to fetch him to this place — ^and if 

he was to come, more than likely he 'd he'p pull the 

ft ^ 

rope. 

"You don't know the breed, Cap," the boy shook 
his head. "My folks have always lived at Jasper, and 
I know the Seacrests from " 

"Shut-up — ^you big-mouthed yotmg fool, " warned the 
captain, amiably. And thereafter the squad addressed 
itself to the details of the execution. 

As they hustled the prisoner out into the yard, they 
fotmd that the rain had almost ceased, while a fog had 
driven down thick and white, every movement they 
made seeming to set them in the middle of a cloudy 
temple with shaking, vaporous walls. At the door, 
Delora made her last stand; up to this time she had en- 
treated and begged to know by whose authority they 
acted, and what was to be done, dreading always a 
treatment more ominous than Salomy Jane had re- 
ceived. 

" Where — ^where you going to take him ?" she asked. 
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putting herself, trembling, squarely in the way of the 
party. 

**Well, we ain't a-goin* to take him fur, ma'am," the 
leader informed her, with a mixture of civility and de- 
fiance. "The General 's got all he can do down in 
Chattanooga, and he 'd but hang the man if he was took 
down thar. We aim to hang him here and save trouble. 
You-all can bury him — the Confederacy 's got other 
work." 

"But what are you going to hang him for?" Delora 
persisted. "He 's done nothing " 

The man turned on her savagely. 

"If you know when you 're well off, you 'U hush such 
talk as that, my gal, " he said. "I 'm old enough to be 
yo' daddy, and I give you my advice; if you ain't loyal, 
you 'd better keep a civil tongue in your head or your 
looks won't save ye." 

Somebody caught her from behind, and flung arotmd 
her arms the rope which had been advised for Salomy 
Jane. 

"No!" she cried out in a terrible voice. "Don't tie 
me. I 'U not interfere. Oh, for God's sake, don't tie 
me!" 

The boy whom they called Jim Ed withdrew the rope; 
he noosed it together, tossed it up and caught it, with 
an impudent flicker of his light blue eyes toward the 
glowing, dark beauty of the girl in the doorway. 

"All right — phoney, " he said lightly. "As soon as we 
get the old cuss hung, I 'm coming back. " 

Delora recoiled from his words, mechanically, scarce 
comprehending them. Her heart — ^her very life — ^was 
with the man they had dragged out into the yard 
there. As the boy left her, she turned and ran, passing 
Salomy Jane who lay, groaning in semi-consciousness. 
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at the ladder's foot. She htirried up to the attic where 
the guns were hid, and felt her way through the dark, 
searching with outstretched hands where the weapons 
shotdd have been, and dropped with an exclamation of 
despair to her knees — they were gone ! 

For the space of a dozen heartbeats she knelt so, 
striving in the awftd turmoil of feeling to think; then a 
noise from the yard spurred her to action. Stumbling 
to the window, she threw open the battened shutter and 
looked out. The doud which had been driven down 
on the Ridge top was being forced along by a light breeze, 
so that the trees shredded it to long white ribbons and 
streamers that twisted among the foliage, wavering, 
solemn, like piteous, half-grotesque, supernatural pres- 
ences attendant upon the obscure, squalid rites in pro- 
gress. Three or four light-wood torches made slashes of 
fire in the ntiilky dimness like the pulsing spark at the 
heart of an opal; and from behind its blur came hoarse 
orders and cries. She clung to the window-sill, and stared. 
A rope was noosed and fltmg across a limb of the white 
oak. 

On the moment, Maje, who had backed tmder the 
smokehouse at the con^dng of the guerillas, bayed furi- 
ously from his retreat. 

''Shoot that fool hound!" cried an exasperated voice, 
and a random volley was sent toward the smokehouse. 

But Maje had scrambled far back out of range, and, 
thereafter, was mute as death. When all was ready, it 
appeared that there was not in that desperate band — 
men who made a pastime of murder, and found pity 
not even for their own woes — one who was willing to let 
his horse be used as ap gy ib y tu Ihu -^ecution. 

''Nixcoomerouse!,^;5<rwl49'^j!m when 

they would have ^ajjreg^^his*^ sorry bay colt;. "I ain't 
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got much religion about me, but I don't ride no bosses 
that helps kill a man. Harp Vineyard done that; he 
let 'em use his mule when they was hangin' the niggers 
down at Oates Island; and doggoned if he did n't dance 
on air hisself before the moon changed. Hit 's plumb 
bad luck. You take your hands oflf o' my nag, or I '11 
let daylight through ye." 

"Pltmib bad luck," there was an assenting murmur 
through all the childish, ferocious crew, till somebody 
raised the shout from the rear of the house: 

**Here 's that old devil of a black mare that the con- 
script guard lost more'n six weeks ago. Jeff Blaylock's 
a-saddlin' her to ride hisself. " 

** Fetch her out — she 's the one," prompted Jim Ed, 
as the leader seemed slow to give the order. 

They dragged old Nancy into the white tent of doud, 
rudely lighted, which the murky red of their fat-pine 
flambeaus made around victim and executioners. She 
came reluctantly, her master's saddle on her back, and 
a bridle with the throat-latch unbuckled, stajdng in 
place because she had clamped her jaws on the bit. 

"Take that saddle off— take that saddle off! Cain't 
hang a man rightly from a saddled hawse, " bawled one 
fellow. But Jim Ed was in a. hurry, and his haste 
infected those nearest him. Having gagged Vespasian 
they hoisted him unceremoniously to Nance's back when 
he refused to mount, and one eager, enterprising sotd 
was for tying his feet together beneath her belly. 

"Hold on," remonstrated Jim Ed, who either had 
drank less whiskey than any of the others, or carried his 
liquor better. "If you do that, you'll pull the old 
fool's head plumb off when she walks away." 

The prisoner's hands were bound behind him however; 
the mare was led in place beneath the noose, and it 
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dropped around his neck. And then the captain raised 
a hand and called loudly for the most pitiful figure of all 
that evening's gruesome agonists. From the shadow at 
the back of the house there had come from time to time 
a whining cry, as though a dog were in distress ; and out 
of those shadows now, bidden by the captain, hurried 
two boyish, gray-coated soldiers, prodding with their 
muskets an old man in front of them. 

"Oh!" moaned Delora at the sight, and for an instant 
she covered her eyes. 

"Git along, grand-pappy white-head," one of them 
laughed as he jabbed the shambling figure harmlessly 
with his musket barrel. "Nobody ain't going to hurt 
ye. Captain just wants you to do a little job of 
prayin*." 

Abel Mims fltmg himself on his knees directly in the 
track of the black mare. 

"Captain, this is an old man, and he's sick," he 
beseeched. "He cotdd n't hurt you-all none. Let him 
alone, please sir, and I 'U " 

"Here — ^none of that," the guerilla leader ordered 
sharply, dragging Mims to his feet and out of the way. 
"This here man's been tried and condemned by the 
Southern Confederacy. He 's a deserter, and we 're 
a-going to hang him. But, as captain of this company, 
I intend that the thing shall be done regular, and I 
order you to pray for him." 

The agony of one who must stand helplessly by at 
such a time had gripped the girl tmtil what was done 
seemed scarcely more than an unreal show before her 
eyes — ^a thing which might at any moment break up 
and drift away, as the mist was breaking up and drifting. 
Yet, to her keener ear, above the clamor down there, 
came now the beat of approaching hoofs — ^and she did 
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not know whether to be hopeful or despairing as he 
strained her hearing to distinguish the sound. \ 

Three men, riding shoulder to shoulder in the narrow 
way, were coming up quietly behind the mist. It was 
true, as the guerilla leader had said, that Champ was 
informed of his father's supposed death at the ford. 
]os6 Martinez, when he boasted to Champ of his girl on 
Walden's, had told his lieutenant the story of it, with 
more personal kindliness than had existed between them 
for months. Wheeler was on the Ridge now with a 
cavalry column, and Champ, after struggling vainly 
for a long time with the impulse to speak of or to ex- 
plain his intention, abruptly ordered the two riding with 
him to take the by-road which led past the Glenn place. 

In the darkness, Martinez gave a little gnmt of 
comprehension. It was fate. At Jasper, the Lieutenant 
had asked for the detail of these two to accompany 
him on this night's march ; and the Spaniard, aware that 
this meant close espionage, had been for an hour re- 
volving schemes to shake off his superior and take this 
by-road himself. As Champ for a moment swtmg 
ahead, ]os6 eyed his shadow glumly, filling out details 
from the memory of love ; that erect young back so full 
of spring and virile grace; the fair hair, getting a little 
long, and clustering on the gray collar below the sweeping 
brim of the cavalry hat — a, figure, if Martinez was any 
judge, to invite the eye of young love. It was bitter 
that Champ should go back to her just now — this might 
have been his chance, had the Lieutenant not been along. 

As for Vespasian's son, he rode with bent head, 
brooding; so many things came back with news of his 
father's death, so many things that offered testimony 
for that father. It needed not that he recall Abel 
Mims's tales of the old man's devotion; he had childish 
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memories of bluff, hardly-given praise and favors, such 
as a man-child prizes. He was sick of the quarrel and 
ready to be done with it, and he wanted to tell Delora 
that he had a son's heart for the one that was gone. 

There were but three of them, and the main body of 
troops was back on the road; the noise and lights about 
the Glenn place dictated a cautious approach, sug- 
gested that full advantage be taken of the screening fog. 

"They're fixing to hang somebody," whispered 
Martinez as the three halted, peering ahead. 

"Yes, they 're putting a rope up on the old white oak 
where Delora used to have her pole-swing," Champ 
muttered, a thousand appealing, recollections tugging at 
his heart. 

He urged Coley a bit forward, striving to see the face 
of the doomed prisoner. Who cotdd it be that these 
men would hang on the pow-wow tree at his father's 
gate? He caught sight of Abel Mims grovelling before 
his tormentors, and for a moment guessed that the 
schoolmaster was a second victim. Then the man who 
had attempted to break Nancy gave her a sharp prod 
with his gun barrel, whereupon it appeared that the 
danger Jim Ed mentioned, of pulling off the victim's 
head, was scarcely to be apprehended. If they waited 
for Nancy's movements to stretch her master's neck, 
they might wait for some time* The old mare that 
had carried Vespasian and labored for him so many 
patient years awaited now his word of command. When 
it failed to come, she refused to budge. 

Again the gun barrel prodded her, this time more 
sharply, but Nancy only swerved a bit in her tracks, 
humping herself in a way that wotdd have been ominous 
to any who knew her disposition. 

"Start that hawse/' bawled the captain impatiently. 
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Jim Ed ran up with the ever-ready sabre, of which he 
was evidently as proud as a small boy with a tin sword, 
and struck the thin old rump a smacking blow with the 
flat of it. 

Without the slightest preparation, the old mare, 
merely rolling a vicious eye to select her victim, lashed 
out suddenly and sharply, catching the man of the guii 
barrel on the shin, and sending him back howling among 
his fellows. 

"The dumed old devil!" he gasped, as he rubbed his 
aching leg. "You got me that, Jim Ed, damn you. 
If yoti 'd had as much to do with this old nag as I have, 
you would n't be so free slappin' her with your infernal 
toad-stabber. " 

"Some of you men start that hawse on," the leader 
ordered pompously, but nobody cared to dare again 
Nancy's heels. 

"Throw a rock at her," the youthful guard advised, 
himself setting the example. Nancy, feeling no urgency 
from the man on her back, who was the only one from 
whom she took orders, merely shrugged, twitching her 
hide a bit as the missile landed, and budged not an inch 
forward or back. This obstinacy was the signal for 
others to begin, and a hail of small stones rattled upon 
the mare without any appreciable effect. Some struck 
the pinioned man on her back, and the captain, angered 
by the ludicrous inadequacy of it all, shouted to the 
prisoner: 

"Kick yotir nag and start her, cain't ye? — ^the circus 
is a-waitin| on you." 

Vespasian turned his head and looked scorn at the man 
who had made such a bungle of killing him. He 
shrugged up a shoulder to rub his bleeding cheek against 
it where a small stone had cut a deep scratch. 
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" Take the gag out of his mouth, " the captain ordered, 
"and make him speak to her. She 'U go for the word, 
I doubt not — ^these balky old devils generally will." 

Half a dozen grasping hands removed the gag, but 
when it was out, Vespasian still remained proudly silent 
till there was a lull in the noise. Then he said in his 
full voice: 

"Huh! Looks like the secesh ain't got much chance 
of winning a war, if they cain't kill one old man without 
getting him to help 'em out." 

At the moment of his speaking, the shine of a torch 
in the hand of the seraph-faced boy fell full cm the 
victim's features. Champ Seacrest, in the dense ob- 
scurity of fog, sitting motionless between Sampson and 
Martinez, leaped in the saddle like a man who has been 
shot. He made an inarticulate sound whose meaning 
was tmguessable; but in the next instant he had jerked 
out the htmting knife he always carried. 

"Keep with me," he ordered. "Ride down those 
fellows if necessary. I '11 cut the rope. If the old mare 
won't move, I *11 have to take him on my horse. " 

Usiid to prompt, unquestioning co-operation, Samp- 
son and Martinez swept forward with the same in- 
stinctive rush which carried Champ on.Coley into the 
midst of the group beneath the white oak. The leader 
of the guerillas was knocked heels over head by the 
black colt's onset. With a clean stroke Champ severed 
the rope above his father's head and, grasping Nancy's 
bridle, wheeled the two horses and was away. 

Delora had a swift vision of him leapingt^horsed, 
from the cloud; distant as he was, tmcertain as was the 
light, she did not fail to know him. 

"Thank God — oh, thank God!" she groaned, reckless 
of discovery, peering down where Sampson, a bit tmeasy 
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and mindful of appearances, lingered to admonish the 
guerillas. 

"You fellows better look out how you execute folks; 
it 's your business to take a prisoner to headquarters. 
I reckon the Lieutenant will report you for this." 

The three rangers left dissexision behind them. The 
seraph-faced boy gathered himself erect from the tree 
against which he had sttmibled, and began to curse 
with enthusiasm first the man who had interfered in 
the fun, then his own leader. 

"Damn you!" volleyed the lad. "Why was n*t you 
quicker? If you *d put the thing through like I wanted 
you to, we 'd 'a' had the old skeezicks htmg before them 
fellers got here!" 

"Well, they're Wheeler's men," mumbled Cap. 
"I *11 fight Yanks, quick as the next feller; but I ain't 
going to sass none of Wheeler's men. What you so 
keen about, you little devil? You got me into this." 

Dragged out of bed to be hanged, Vespasian, though 
he was weak with long illness, had summoned the 
stoic pride of the flU^tmtaineer to meet abuse with scorn, 
to show neither fe^ ilor any other emotion. But as old 
Nancy bore him at a Igood lope down the fanuliar road, 
his son riding beside him, the sense of relief was too 
great. Champ suddenly reached a strong arm around 
the form that was swa3ang from side to side in the 
saddle. And the next instant, Vespasian's uncovered 
head sank till it rested on his boy's shotdder, the horses 
moving smoothly, side by side. 

With the dropping of that helpless head on his breast, 
the brushing of that gray hair against his cheek, a 
powerful emotion struck upon all the chords of Champ's 
nattire. Many a careless yotmg father has put a playful 
finger down to the tiny hand of his new-bom babe, 
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and has started with amazement at the thrill of rapture, 
almost painful, which went through him when that 
feeble, unconscious little hand fastened itself upon his 
own. And so strange, so unexpected, so overwhelming 
was the feeling which seized upon Champ as he rode 
with his father's inert body circled by his arm. The 
boy's throat swelled and swelled; his eyelids stung; his 
lips trembled. 

" Father, " he whispered. " Father. " 

But Vespasian either did not hear or he was, for the 
moment, past speech. 

A quarter of a mile down the road. Champ cautiously 
pulled up. 

Vespasian sat erect, in a dazed way, and made as 
though he would have spoken. Just then Sampson and 
Martinez overtook them. As the four drew together in 
the little open space, the moon, a late, tarnished segment 
of a circle, offering little light, pushed a haggard face 
through a rift in the clouds so that they saw each other 
dimly. Sampson had had time to think a bit. 

"Well," he inquired laconically, saluting. "Well, 
Lieutenant, what you going to do with the prisoner?" 

Champ had dismotmted, still stead3dng, with a careftd 
hand, Vespasian's form. He was ptflling a blanket from 
his own saddle, trying to contrive a wrap for his father 
that wotdd leave the arms free enough to ride. He made 
no answer. The blanket adjusted, he turned and, with 
a mute gesture, asked Martinez for his canteen. As the 
Spaniard hastily unslung it and reached it towards his 
Lieutenant, Champ said simply: 

*' I have n't got a drop of whiskey. Mart. He 'U have 
to have something before he can go on — alone." 

Sampson sat by, looking on, his face of carved wood 
totally inexpressive as usual. 
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"Going to turn him loose?" he persisted. "I stand 
by my friends, and what Champ Seacrest does, I answer 
for. Besides, you 're my lieutenant. But after all, 
you know. Champ, the man 's a deserter. Likely as not 
he *s a spy. If we 've got any cotmtry and we 're sworn 
to defend it, it looks to me like he '11 have to go to 
headquarters — ^hey?" 

Sampson's somewhat nasal voice in his infrequent 
speech had the ripping quality of a saw going through 
hard wood. The look on his face showed him about 
to say further, as Champ motmted Coley, and, sitting 
beside his father, held the liquor to Vespasian's lips, 
and gave neither attention nor reply to his subordinate's 
remarks. 

But a heavy hand descended on the bridle of Sampson's 
horse, and Martinez, driving the spurs into Beck, put 
her to a gallop, dragging the small, flea-bitten gray with 
him, so that its rider found himself jerked about an 
eighth of a mile down the road before remonstration or 
resistance would have been possible. 

"Damn such a n:ian!" the Spaniard ejaculated, 
when Sampson finally got them both pulled up. "I 
wonder if you 've got blood in you, or just a kind of 
soux sap. Don't you know that 's Champ's father? 
What would you think of a man who 'd take his own 
father down to be chucked into the Swims Jail, or htmg 
to-morrow morning? By Golly, I stand by my friends, 
too; but if you or Champ did that, I 'd turn my back on 
you!" 

"Let go my horse, you immoral blackguard," Samp- 
son chuckled. "They wouldn't make any mistake in 
hanging the man who brought you into the world — 
ought to be htmg, just for that, if we cotdd get our 
hands on him." 
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With mottnting rage, Martinez observed that Sampson 
was not done concerning Champ and his father, but 
that he continued to glance back over his shoulder, and 
evidently expected to broach once more to the Lieu- 
tenant the question of retaining Vespasian a prisoner 
and carrying him down to Chattanooga. 

'* I never did welt hell out of you, like I ought to have 
done many a time, " the Spaniard exploded wrathfully. 
"But I 'U pull you off your horse right now. Hartley 
Sampson, and give you the prettiest beating you ever 
had. Get down, and I '11 fight you." 

** Don't be a fool," laughed Sampson. "Here they 
come now. Champ 's a lieutenant, our superior in 
command, and neither you nor I have anjrthing to say 
to what he does. " 

The cloud had finally passed on, leaving but vague 
shreds in the tree-tops, on which the tarnished moon 
shone. They could see each other's faces dimly. 

* * He says he 11 be all right, ' ' Champ told his associates 
briefly, riding out ahead of the figure on the mare. " I 
reckon that 's our main body passing on the road over 
yonder now, is n't it? I can't go back there," and he 
nodded in the direction of the cabin and the white oak. 
"Neither of you ought to — ^but those women must be 
looked after. We can't leave them in the hands of a 
crowd like that." 

"They 're all right by this time, I reckon," Sampson 
said easily. "Cy Partridge joined us at the foot, and 
he told me as we were coming up the Ridge that he 'd 
got leave and intended to stop there with his — sister, I 
think he said — ^is n't the old woman his sister? He 's 
on sick leave, anyhow, and he aims to stay with her. 
He '11 have two or three with him, and they 've got 
rations. I reckon. Champ, our abolition friends will 
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K ve higher than they ' ve done for qtdte a spell. Whoosh I 
The old man *s gone. Golly — I see where you get 
some of your pluck, Lieutenant Seacrest!" 

For looking toward the shadow where Nancy and 
Vespasian had stood, there was now nothing to be seen. 
The man, dragged from a sick-bed and so nearly executed, 
had, at mention of the women-folk, whirled his horse 
into the aisles of the wood and was riding off at a pound- 
ing gait. 

Prom where the three Confederate cavalrymen sat, 
they cotdd hear the main column moving along the 
road. Without a word, Champ wheeled his horse to join 
it. Sampson hung back and noted in the dimness how 
Martinez fumbled with his bridle-rein and stole glances 
over his shotdder toward the way by which they had 
come. 

"See here," said the tadtum, long Texan, brusquely 
but not unkindly, "you move up to the regiment. 
You haven't any business back there with that girl. 
If the Lieutenant feels that he 's got so much personal 
interest in the matter that it hurts his dignity to give 
you the order — I '11 give it. Move up. Mart. " 

Martinez swore tmder his breath, but checked the 
turn he had been making and rode beside his companion. 

"Got it all yotir own way — ^you and Lieutenant 
Champ Seacrest — ain't you?" he grumbled. "Well, 
it '11 take more than the two of you to keep me from — 
her. First leave I get, I 'm going back to see her. I 
wotdd n't move on now for any of yotir blamed orders, 
but it would be just like you to sneak in and report me 
for leaving the coltmm on the march. " 

The defiance was accepted as given — ^in a spirit of 
grim humor. Yet Sampson recognized that at last 
Jos^ Martinez was deeply in earnest. 
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"Fixing up a pretty kettle of fish," ran his thought, 
as he looked from one to the other of these two men, so 
diflferent, yet both strong willed, hot-headed — ^bonny 
fighters. In his dry way, Sampson had taken deep 
delight in the pair, banded together with him against 
a common enemy. What would it mean to him if the 
two turned against each other and came to deadly 
enmity over this question of a girl? 

He sighed heavily, and rode on toward where the 
long muttering whisper compounded of many sotmds 
told that the column was passing in the night. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE CONSCRIPT HOLE ON WALDEN'S 

HE winter of '63 went by, strenuous and 
grisly, like a nightmare, to Delora. 
Famine was the guest they entertained 
in the mountain cabin, while the head 
of the house hid himself in the con- 
script hole under Ford's Gap, — a cave 
storied in the grim traditions of the 
time and locality, where his name may be read to-day 
by the curious, scratched with a bit of flint on the 
smoke-blackened wall, among those of many other 
loyal East Tennessee mountaineers who, fleeing the 
conscription, sojourned in that secret place on their 
furtive way north. Delora would have been glad to 
send Salomy Jane to her family, who, living in Georgia, 
and most of them having gone with the Confederacy 
- were in fairly good circumstances; but the old woman 
would have none of it. 

"I hired to Mr. Seacrest when Champ was a baby," 

she said with pathetic dignity. "I kep' his house and 

' tended to his child when he was a-prosperin', and he 
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paid me my wages faithful. Now he *s in trouble, and 
I ain't goin* to cut out and run home and leave him. 
No — I can get something to feed him with — and you 
an* me betwixt us *11 pack it down to the cave of a night, 
unbeknownst, and see that he don't perish. Ef I go, 
who '11 ye trust? — ^for he'p you 've got to have." 

And Delora was guiltily glad to have her remain, 
since Salomy Jane, conscienceless as a she-wolf with 
young, went down to Chattanooga and begged of the 
Winchesters, professed sympathy with the cause, made 
the most of the fact that all her people were Confed- 
erates, and managed to keep bread in their mouths. 

When she returned from this trip, she answered some 
eager query that was in Delora's whole bearing. 

** No, Champ ain't thar, " she said brusquely. " He *s 
out with the critter company he rides with, but the 
Winchesters get word from him regular. I reckon maybe 
Evelyn Belle and him is fixin' to wed, time the war's 
over. I never named it to Miz Winchester, but I 
'lowed that was the reason she put herself to sech 
trouble" — she laid out the rice, the bit of salt pork, the 
I soda, the poor lean sack of meal — "to git me what she 
could. Hit 's little enough and she warned me that 
Mr. Seacrest would have no chanst whatever if the 
Confederates get him; but she done what she could." 
Her heart smote her when she saw the look in Delora's 
eyes as the girl turned away. " I ain't a-goin' to meddle 
nor make," she muttered doggedly. "Delory's all 
right — I ain*t got nothin' agin' her — ^but Champ can 
do a heap better." 

As has been said, she had leached the earth floor in 
the smoke-house for salt; she now roamed the woods 
seeking the earliest tip of leaf that might be used as wild 
greens. She had vinegar and a little wine made of 
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berries she had not ha^ sugar to preserve, the preceding 
summer, and as spring drew on she eagerly searched 
out more growth to pickle. They almost came down 
to the eating of weeds and roots. 

"Anything that I 'm right sure ain't pizen, and that *11 
fill up, can be made to taste good enough, " she declared. 

Soon the mills ran no more, and Delora, with Abel 
Mims's help, contrived a primitive com potmder of a 
massive pestle fastened to the end of a tough pliant 
sapling, bent down to hammer in the hollowed butt of 
a tree, working somewhat after the manner of an old- 
fashioned well-sweep. Here they made a coarse meal 
from such bits of com as they could get. 

"I ain't never starved yet," Salomy Jane asserted 
"and I 'm pretty old. Got to get that shiftless Abel, 
Mims out to bring us some more wild meat. When Mr. 
Seacrest was here, we never would lack meat. " So Abel, 
a man of peace and half afraid of a gtm, even in his 
own hands, was set hunting for rabbits, coons, or possums ; 
and when he proved his lack of skill here, urged to snare 
them or to use his influence with the secessionists of the 
valley to get other necessary food from the town, which 
now began itself to be nipped with need, especially of 
such things as must run the blockade. 

"Reckon they 'd have a fit ef they knowed that last 
medicine they sent went square and straight to the 
conscript hole, " Salomy Jane ruminated, with her queer 
eye flickering and turning. She never developed real 
bravery; yet she came to have a kind of rabbit-like, 
antic enjoyment in outwitting her foes. 

No track goes up to Ford's Gap where Vespasian 
lay concealed, even to-day; not so much as a bridle-path; 
though now the brow-road, strung with beautiful resid- 
ences overlooking the valley^ runs out toward its bit of 
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hostile wilderness. At the fine chalybeate spring below, 
the men in hiding got drinking water, while above, on 
the plateau, lay a woodland pond whose only outlet was 
a trickle down through the rocks. It has been drained 
since, leaving a marsh of orchids and cardinal flowers, 
honey-balls and rushes, fringed with mossy banks and 
azalea bushes, where the trees used to lean out over the 
water. This pond was a sheet of ice when Vespasian 
housed in the cave, its booming spring chorus of frogs 
silenced under the crystal pavement. The Gap itself 
is only a big break in the bluflE wall from which, when the 
forest on the Side is burning in fall or winter, the smoke 
rolls up as through a mighty chimney. A current of 
muttering, whispering air is always sucking aloft from 
the strange place. Lightning has struck there a score 
of times within the memory of man. It is sib with the 
savage elements, and at war with them; a harsh, wild 
spot, its spirit remote and untamable, like that of some 
fierce, sullen, troglodytic deity. 

The conscript hole itself is not a round cavity like 
most of the bluflE caves, yet it is too big and deep to 
be called a rock-house. Rather, it looks as though some 
Brobdignagian child's blocks were thrown together in a 
heap, leaving a deep, zigzag shelter, better hidden than 
the regular caverns. One might pass within ten feet of 
it and never know it was there. 

Sitting one night in the curious opening of this cave, 
keeping watch while Vespasian nursed the bit of fire 
that he dared light during her presence, Delora and the 
fugitive freely talked over, for the first time. Champ's 
rescue of his father on Christmas Eve. Vespasian 
described to the girl how his son had borne himself 
toward him afterward. 

"Yes — oh, my Lord — yes!" he ended heavily, "I 
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feel like I 'd have to see the boy once more and tell him 
that his daddy is proud of him, if he does fight with — 
them. I Ve studied on it a heap, Delory, and sometimes 
in the dark nights when I could n't sleep for the cold, 
it come to me that maybe he wouldn't have been as 
fine a man as he is if he 'd 'a' been an abolitionist down 
thar in Texas. I reckon it 's different. All the good 
people where he was at was goin' with the Confederacy — 
that 's how I figure it. " 

"They are here, too. Cousin Vesp," agreed Delora in 
a very low tone. " The people he really cares for, 
the Winchesters and all " 

Vespasian stirred tmeasily, and groaned as he got a 
twinge of his rheumatic member. 

" I reckon — " he hesitated. " Well — ^he 'd fussed with 
me. I never aimed to have him leave me like he done — 
spunky little dickens. I reckon he had no call to con- 
sider my feelin 's or ruthers. He 's a fine man" — ^wist- 
fully — "a fine man, Delory. Ain't he?" 

Delora turned a pale face to the firelight and answered 
steadily: 

"One of the finest men that ever walked the earth, 
Cousin Vesp. We '11 never forget him for what he did 
for you, will we?" 

Thus much she would give to. the lover of Evelyn 
Belle Winchester. Thus much would she say for him 
who had professed so much and meant so little when 
he came back to her — ^who had turned so readily from 
her to a more ambitious mating. 

The two women struggled along, feeding the man in 
hiding, precariously, for a month and more. And then 
came the night when Delora, creeping down to the cave 
with a supply of such provender as they had been able 
to gather, foimd on the sand of the entrance the arrange- 
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ment of crossed twigs which she and Vespasian had agreed 
upon. This spelled to her that the fugitive had got 
safely away with friends, and thereafter ^e and Salomy 
Jane lived alone. 

With the departure of Vespasian, and his presumable 
safety in the Federal lines, the old woman suddenly broke 
down and took to her bed. She had worked and endured 
and might have continued so to do, drawing on a store ' 
of strength unguessable; but when the man whose wel- 
fare concerned her was taken out of her hands she 
collapsed. 

Abel Mims was away from home, gone on one of those 
mysterious journeys which made his neighbors regard 
him askance. Delora nursed her patient as best she 
could and looked after the household work and such 
outside matters as were absolutely necessary. Nancy 
was gone, caught up by a passing trooper; after the first 
week she had not Spotty to milk, since a foraging party 
butchered the lean old cow in the road before the cabin. 
Acttial starvation confronted them, for they might 
easily die here forgotten in this time of turmoil. So 
imminent was this later peril that it almost outweighed 
that old fear of their isolation and lack of male pro- 
tection; the girl fairly wdcomed the galloping hoofs 
that came clattering down the road one raw, gusty 
March night, and halted imder the white oak. Maje 
was dead. For some time he had been unable to hunt 
and forage for himself as a yoimger hound might have 
done. They had fed him as long as they could, and he 
had a callous banquet of offal when the soldiers butchered 
Spotty; but one night, not long after, he disappeared, 
prestmiably pulled down by some wildcat in the woods.' 
Therefore, no baying greeted the newcomer, and only 
Delora stepped to the door at the first ** Hello!" 
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She got the outlines of a mounted man against the 
wind-blown sweep of gray sky. With a little catch o£ 
the breath, she noted the broad cavalry hat. Trembling, 
expectant, she clung to the door gazing mutely. But 
as she stared at the advancing figure, she noted the 
square shoulders, one pushed a little forward, the car- 
riage of the head; these were somehow familiar — ^yet it 
was not Champ. Even before Beck greeted the place in 
mulish fashion, as her rider leaped down and came 
slouching up the walk, Delora knew that the visitor 
was Martinez. 

"Glad to see me?" he asked, half-defiantly, half 
shame-facedly. Delora opened the door wider and 
backed away from it toward the centre of the room, the 
red, leaping light of the fire behind her form offering 
the sole illumination, since they could not waste tallow 
on candles. 

Despite privations and terror, Delora's beauty had 
never shone forth more compellingly. There was some- 
thing almost Oriental in the long, smooth oval of her 
dtiskily blooming cheek, the wonderful lustre of the 
brown eyes above, long fringed, merry, yet tender. 
The Spaniard's glance searched every comer, and came 
back to rest upon the girl whose image had been with 
him in one tormenting form or another since first he 
saw her. 

"Pretty as ever — Phoney," he said softly. "Ain't 
you glad to see your soldier boy? " 

He moved toward her, his eyes shining, his breath 
coming short. And the girl continued to- back away 
from him, yet without other sign of fear. Delora took 
counsel with her own soul; she drew courage from the 
very desperation of her case, and began on a quiet* 
composed note. 
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"I am mighty glad to see you, Mr. Martinez. I 'm 
here sole alone in this house with a sick woman. I Ve 
not had a creature to help me, nor even speak to me, , 
for more than a week. I certainly am glad to see you. " 

This brought Martinez up standing, staring in a half 
bewildered, half suspicious fashion into her face. Was 
it a trap she was setting for him? Poor soul, the con- 
junction of women and traps was a natural, an almost 
inevitable one in his n:iind. 

** I — ^yes, I allowed the old man was gone. I thought 
you *d be all alone. But — a sick lady?" he repeated 
after her, wishing his head were clearer. 

"Yes, — I 'm going to send you right in there to sit 
with her a nwnute and talk to her — it *11 give «ne a 
chance to rest, and I have n't had any such for two 
days." 

"Me?" Martinez recoiled. "Say!" He caught. her 
sleeve and detained her as she passed him, going toward 
the door of the inner room. "Do you think a sick 
lady will want to talk with me? " 

Delora turned. The naive confession of the words 
brought to her lips the first suggestion of a smile which 
had touched them during the interview. 

"It's only Salomy Jane Partridge," she told him, 
"the old woman that keeps — ^that kept house for Mr. 
Seacrest. She raised Champ Seacrest from a baby, and 
I reckon she loves him as well as his own mother. You '11 
go and sit with her and give her news of him, won't you?" 

Protesting, pulling back, yet too soft-hearted acttially 
to resist, th^ big fellow was got into the sick-room and 
down in a chair beside the bed where the gaunt old 
woman lay, her face looking pretematurally small and 
childish on the pillow. 

"Here 's one of the 8th Texas Rangers come to see 
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girl's shoulder when she lifted her head and spoke to 
him. 

He started like a nervous woman; another instant 
and he would have had her in his arms — then he felt 
that whatever resistance she might have offered would 
only have added piquancy to the conquest. Now he 
was taken aback; he could not meet her quiet, sad eyes 
and approach closer. He was somewhat sobered by 
his interview with Salomy, yet his intoxication was of 
two sorts, and, for the more potent, the sight of Ddora 
was draft enough. 

She read all this in his face before she leaped de- 
fensively to her feet and again backed away. 

**It was mighty good of you to come in and sit with 
Salomy Jane and talk to her," she began on just the 
commonplace note that relieved the tension of the situa- 
tion. "She 's been sick now two weeks, and I have n't 
got scarcely to leave her for an hour at a time. I don't 
know what we *11 do if we don't get help from some- 
where. " 

The Spaniard's sultry black eyes, alight with that 
hungry passion that is all for self, changed a bit at 
this. 

"Well, now I *ve done my prettiest with the old 
woman, you 're going to let me sit by you a while, 
ain't you?" he demanded softly. "I 'm as htmgry as 
a hotmd dog that 's run for its life — can't we have a 
little bit of supper together, and get better acquainted?" 

Delora welcomed even this abatement of his earlier 
manner. 

"I 'm mighty sorry," she told him gently, "but I 've 
not got a thing to eat in the house. So far, I have 
managed to keep something for Salomy Jane; but — ^but 
there '11 be nothing for her to-morrow morning." She 
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hesitated, then added, "And I Ve not tasted food since 
yesterday. I was just studjdng about it when you 
came in and wondering what I 'd do. " 

It was absently, half-musingly said. There was no 
appeal, no suggestion that he bestir himself on their 
behalf; yet the Spaniard halted, staring into her face for 
a moment without speaking, and then recoiled a pace 
or two. 

" What kind of a devil do you think lam? " he breathed. 

"Oh, you can't stop to help all the sick and starving 
people that a soldier must see," Ddora told him mildly. 
"Besides that, I understand that we are enemies of the 
cause you stand for. I am not asking " 

With an inarticulate sound, Martinez whirled and ran 
out into the darkness. He returned with his haversack, 
and pulled it open on the table, ttmibling out a btmch 
of beaten biscuit, a rattling packet of hardtack, a 
rdasted chicken, but most welcome sight of all, a cube 
of salt pork. 

"You sit right down here, and let me wait on you," 
he urged feverishly. "I can cook and serve a meal 
as well as any woman." 

"No, no," Delora protested. "I've got to save 
those things for Salomy. Abel Mims may be home 
to-morrow and I 'U get him to help me to some meal. " 

"There 'U be something for Salomy, " Martinez shortly 
assured her. He swept her into a chair at the table, 
and proceeded to toast the biscuit, which were already 
buttered, and put the chicken to warm. "I've got 
some rye coffee in my pocket. " He drew out the little 
bundle and, pulling the kettle forward from where it 
sang above the blaze, soon had the coffee bubbling. 
"Right good sugar too," and he added another packet, 
laying this one on the table. 
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Exhausted, Iialf famished, Delora fell to upon the 
appetizing meal, while Martinez watched her with eyes 
in which that dog-like devotion he could give a man, 
which Champ had always commanded from him, 
struggled with the newer, more imperious passion. To 
interpose a barrier between herself and this stormy 
suitor, the girl began to talk to him of Champ. The 
days in the little log schoolhouse were recounted, the 
long Saturdays at play under the white oak, where now 
Martinez's mule stamped impatiently, waiting for its 
master. 

As he passed from the fire to the table, tending on 
her, seeing the pinched lines of her face relaxed with the 
warm food and the fragrant hot drink, Martinez's 
turbulent emotions mutinied once more. His was a 
heart generous enough to have respected Champ's 
rights — ^the rights of love itself. But the liquor he had 
drunk had not yet died out in him. In a fumbling 
fashion, it seemed to him that not Champ, nor love, 
nor the girl ought to grudge him his poor little bit of 
happiness. She needed some one to take care of her — 
needed it bad — and here he was only too willing, too 
anxious, for the harvest of the task. He began to lose his 
recent point of view. He touched the dark locks every 
time he passed behind her chair. Once he bent, and 
she felt the bearded lips press against her neck. She rose, 
then, protesting she had eaten quite too mucji of the 
food which should have been for Salomy Jane. 

"Never you mind," Martinez told her brusquely, 
yet smilingly, "you and me are good friends now, — 
ain't that so? If it is, you sha'n't want for anything. 
I '11 leave this little bit. But you say old Mims is 
down at Chattanooga? Well, when I leave here — ^to- 
morrow — I '11 ride down that way, and send the old 
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skeezicks up with everything you need. I Ve got a 
pocketful of money — Confederate, but it 'U buy enough 
to begin on. " 

He thrust a hand into his pocket and drew it out, 
scattering a flight of bills like dry leaves. Part of these 
he picked up and tossed into Ddora's lap. "Want to 
be my banker?" he suggested entreatingly, bringing 
his voice down to its softest tones. "A man never saves 
anything till he gets some good woman to be banker 
for him, they say." 

Ddora touched the paper as though it sttmg her 
finger ends. Her impulse was to fling it from her, 
into the fire, or in the face of him who had offered it. 
With a strong effort, she controlled herself. Now was 
the crucial moment; to show resentment, aversion — even 
terror — was to fail utterly with poor Jos^. She rolled the 
bills into a close little packet and reached them up with 
an appealing smile that said for her what she did not 
find words to utter. 

"You won't have 'em?" Martinez spoke on a falling 
note; his hand caught over her fingers that were around 
the roll, and the grasp hurt her, while his eyes searched 
hers fiercely, "You won't have my money — ^nor me? 
That 's what you 're trying to say, is it? I knew it as 
well before I left Cave Springs as I know it this minute — 
and yet I could n't keep from coming. I was ashamed, 
and so I stoked myself with liquor, and now I 've got 
the gall to wonder that you don't want a big dnmken 
brute like me about you. " 

He dropped to his knees in front of her, burying his 
face against her skirts, his shoulders heaving with quick 
sobs, his long, strong arms about her waist. Then all 
the shame and pain and longing poured from his lips in 
a swift tide of words that were so interlarded with 
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Spanish and with the cant terms of the day that only 
the knowledge of what he would say told her what he 
uttered. 

Ddora did not deceive herself. A woman less in 
harmony with the primal emotions of life might have 
fancied that her cause was won, the danger past. But 
she knew that this was the instant in which to win or 
lose. Putting down a gentle hand against his shoulder, 
she said quietly: 

"You know there never would be anybody for me, 
but Champ. He *s found him someone else — ^but that 
can't make any difference to me. " 

For a moment she felt the arms about her tighten, 
the face in her lap pressed hard down upon her knee; 
Martinez knelt rigid, taking in the meaning of what she 
said. Then suddenly his embrace relaxed, his dark 
face was flung up, and the black eyes looked full into 
hers. 

"I know," he breathed, thoroughly sobered now, **I 
see just how a woman would feel about Champ Seacrest. 
There ain't anybody else on God's earth like him. I 'd 
love him just as you do if I was in your place. " 

She saw the man with whom she had now to deal, and 
as he got to his feet, she looked up unafraid into his face 
and said: 

"It 's just because I *ve always belonged to Champ 
ever since I was a little girl. I reckon there 's no wife 
feels more bound than I do. Any woman ought to be 
nighty proud of your taking such a liking to her as 
you have to me. " 

"Oh — proud!" groaned Martinez, turning away and 
beginning to pull on his coat without looking at her. 
"Well, I can remember, when I was a boy at home on 
the ranch, being proud of the number of snakes I 'd 
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killed. Dolores, you can count me oiBE as one more 
snake, for you 've sure made a good Injun of Jos6 
Martinez this night — God bless you. I '11 send up what 
you need now, and I 'U tell Champ — ^he 's the one that 
you 'd rather have look after you, and the one that 
deserves the chance. . . . Well, adios." 

He was at the door now, but Delora's voice stopped 
him. 

"No — no,** she panted, "You mustn*t name me 
to Champ. You must n't give him any message, unless 
Salomy Jane sent one by you. I can't take anything 
from Evelyn Belle's promised htisband." 

Poor Josfe! He meant to do the saint's part; but 
after all, he was only a sinful man. Touch of the hand 
she laid on his arm outweighed, to him, all the kingdoms 
of earth. He did not explain to her, what he well knew, 
that Champ and Evelyn Belle were nothing to each 
other, that his superior oflScer back there in Rome would, 
for a word, come to her through whatever diflSculties. 
He only whispered huskily: 

" I ought to tell him — I will. Got to be somebody to 
look after you — girl. " 

And when he was once more in camp, and the worse 
mood again upon him, he made vague boasts to Seacrest 
of his visits to the Ridge, leaving the Lieutenant to infer 
that they had been many and successful — ^an instinctive 
movement this, to check the impulse which he divined 
in Champ toward a reconciliation. 
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CHAPTER XV 

OLDGLOKT 

I BOUT nihe o'clock on Sunday morning, 

August 23, 1863, Salomy Jane came 

slowly out on the kitchen door-stone, 

sat down, and dropped forward, face in 

hands, her thin old shoulder blades 

pushing up as she humped desolate in 

the early sunlight. 

Delora, busy inside, glanced out once or twice, a 

pucker of anxiety on her smooth forehead, made a 

movement as if to speak, and then held her peace. 

After a time, she called cheerily: 

"Sick, Salomy? Don't you want me to bake you a 
pone or something?" 

"The meal's all out," r^Ued the old woman, without 
looking up. 

Delora knew that their supply was near its end, and 
had for that reason forborne any breakfast. 

" I '11 grind that little bit of parched rye we was saving 
and make you some coffee," she persisted. "Seems 
like I don't vpait anything myself, but I believe you 
need it. " 

"I give that there rye to Godsey's woman a-yester- 
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day," Salomy returned, staring ahead of her no , 
twisting and untwisting her gaunt, work-calloused 
fingers. " That *s whar I got the meat drippings I made 
our sop with all last week; and when she named it to 
me that her chaps was puny and the little 'un cried for 
coffee continual, look like I could n't hold back. " 

Delora appeared in the doorway with a bucket on 
her arm. 

"I 'm going to pull up them white multipliers we 
planted down the other side of the smoke-house," she 
said. "I reckon we *11 never need them worse than we 
do today." 

"I hope we never may," Salomy agreed, rolling a 
disconsolate eye on her — ^it was literally a disconsolate 
eye, for the humorous one pointed straight up with its 
invincibly jocular effect. "Whilst you was away, they 
was a soldier — ^an' the first one I 've seed in three weeks 
— chopped into that onion bed a-yesterday and dug up 
the very thoughts of next year 's onions, let alone every 
one of them multipliers." 

Delora hesitated; even hei* resolute optimism was 
dashed. But after a pause she said with considerable 
cheerfulness: 

"Never mind. I '11 go down to the patch and pick 
us a mess of blackberries. " 

"And they 're all dried up on the vines — mighty 
near; an' we 've got no sweetenin' for 'em," the old 
woman commented despairingly as the girl stopped a 
moment to take her sunbonnet from its peg. "I — 
Delory, I dreamp' about that thar hound of Champ's 
last night. Don't nobody know how much Mr. Sea- 
crest set by that boy of his'n. Time Champ fussed with 
him and quit him, Mr. Seacrest never stopped till he 'd 
went down to Jasper and got one of old Bell's pups to 
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raise for Champ to hunt with. I can see him this 
minute as plain as I see you — taking that thar pup out 
of his pocket when he come in, and laughin' at me for 
the way I looked at it. " 

Delora knew this was Maje, and she would fain have 
stopped the old woman's story, for it was dreary hearing 
on this fine midsummer's morning, when they seemed 
both about to starve and follow the departed hound 
out of a world of trouble. 

"The pup was mighty little to be took away from his 
mammy," Salomy went on. "I mind seein' Mr. Sea- 
crest settin' on the floor in front of the fire, a-warming 
milk and dribbling it down that puppy's throat from 
a rag and from his finger ends, a-teachin' the little 
dickens how to drink. Great long man, all doubled 
up on the floor over that pup that was n't bigger 'n a 
ball o'yam; I can see him now. And he 'd laugh at it 
when hit would bite his knuckles, same as he laughed 
when Champ had fussed at him. Said the pup was 
jest like Champ — turn and bite ye when ye was trjdn' 
to feed hit. If that boy. had a-know'd how much his 
father thought of him, them two 'ud never have parted 
in anger." 

" Milk, " repeated Delora ruefully, stepping out in the 
sunlight with her pail on her arm, "think of having 
milk to feed to a dog! How long is it since you or I 
have tasted any, Salomy Jane?" 

"Don't ax me," said the old woman dully. "When 
them thar soldiers killed old Spotty, I says to myself, 
says I, ' Well, it 's mighty little meat they '11 get, though 
I reckon she might furnish some several soup bones. * " 

Far down the road sounded the thud, thud, thud, of 
trotting horses, and the two women drew closer to- 
gether, rigid, hearkening. The house behind them was 
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stripped and scarred by the pillaging of friend and foe, 
and for it or its occupants the approach of hoofs meant 
generally some new disaster. 

"Reckon we'd better go in and shut the doors," 
breathed Delora. 

"No, I ain't going to do no such," Salomy Jane 
mutinied. "I'm a-going to set right here and die, 
if that 's the ruthers of whoever's comin', so fur as I 'm 
concerned. I 'm done trying. We 're starved out and 
burnt out and stole out — Oh, my Lord, I wish 't I 
knowed where Mr. Seacrest was this morning!" 

She bowed her face once more in those tremulous hands, 
and shook the head slowly from side to side. From 
between the knuckly, work-hardened fingers a few tears 
trickled slowly. Delora forbore to disttu-b her. 

As if in answer to her cry, there flashed between the 
dusty, olive greens of the sunburnt foliage, the tmf amiliar 
blue uniforms of an approaching squad. The men halted 
at the gate. Wide-eyed, incredulous, the two women 
listened to the]^hail. Then, trembling, Salomy got to 
her feet and, followed by Delora, ran down the marigold 
bordered path. Gorgeous to their view as any field 
marshal, Vespasian Seacrest in the aztu-e and gold of a 
Federal uniform sat on a good horse, riding beside a 
man evidently high in authority. 

"Oh, Mr. Seacrest — oh, Mr. Seacrest!" the cracked, 
quavering old voice cried out, as Delora fumbled wildly 
for^the fastening of the gate. "I ort never to have let 
you go away by yourself — I know that. Now, you 've 
come back, and I ain't never going to let you go off that 
way agin without somebody to look after you." 

Under the white oak they drew up — ^under the very 
branch from which the guerillas had thought to hang 
Vespasian that last Christmas eve. Here was the old man 
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looking ten years younger than he had that night, his 
broad shotdders flung back, the head with its mass of 
dark, silver-threaded curls carried haughtily under the 
blue forage cap, the dull blue of his uniform throwing 
the swart strength of his features into bold relief. He 
was not only sound and whole, but the furtive, hunted 
look was gone; his passionate, restless glance was that 
of a conqueror. 

"Salomy!" he cried, "Delory — girl, Lord, but it does 
my eyes good to see ye — I 've thought and werried 
about ye ever sence I left the Ridge." 

He swung from his horse. The girl ran to him and 
he kissed her — an unusual demonstration for a mountain 
man. 

"My girl," he said and smiled. 

Delora fairly started. Despite the difference in the 
color of the uniform, despite the brown old face, the 
grizzled dark curls, he was in port and bearing Champ's 
self. 

Vespasian plainly drew a tremendous sense of power 
from the blue he wore, the government he represented. 
He had guided the Federals across the mountains, and 
plainly considered that they had come to take Chatta- 
nooga, and that instantly. He presented his com- 
panion, a young man in a captain's uniform, finding 
memory of old-fashioned politeness, manners as taught 
him by a village mother, to add to the ceremony of the 
occasion. Delora and Salomy looked with interest at 
the face under the slant brim of the hat, young but 
mature, resolute, gray-eyed, with the thick brown 
hair brushed straight back, and worn a little long as 
we should consider it now. It was a type new to them, 
but of which they were to see much before the war 
ended — the output of the great midland states. 
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Captain Gilbert was a rich man's son, yet his father's 
father had hewed a way into the wilderness, and the 
gospel of usefulness was strong on all the descendants 
of the line. 

They were planning to put an invalid camp at the 
Seacrest place, partly with a view to protecting the 
property. Vespasian brought. out to show his superior 
officer the flag his grandfather had carried at King's 
Mountain, the tattered folds that had swept the breeze 
above Marion's men. 

Salomy glanced through the doorway to where the two 
stood side by side, and her face darkened. ** Champ 's 
mighty nigh a head taller than what that feller is, " 
she remairked irrelevantly. 

Delora tried to say that this made no difference, yet 
her own eye criticised the newcomer by the standard of 
the absent son of the house, even as Salomy Jane had 
done. It is feminine logic, and to a woman's heart 
conclusive; both of them felt a sort of resentment that 
the old man could seem to put another in Champ's 
place. 

"If he'd a-treated Champ that a- way they would 
never a-been no trouble," said Salomy sharply. "You 
know I ain't settin' myself up to give the law to Mr. 
Seacrest. Yit how some folks can fuss with their own 
and then much a stranger is mighty quare to me — ^but 
men persons is quare, at the best!" 

*' I come in with Wilder's mounted infantry," Ves- 
pasian explained to the women. ** Just detailed as scout 
and guide. Now I 'm a-goin' back to my own regiment, 
down towards Bridgeport. Whilst these fellers kicks up 
a big fuss along the edge o' the Ridge, an' keeps the rebs 
a-watchin' 'em, Rosecrans is comin' in on the South an' 
I '11 be thar amongst the guides." 
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Before he left, Vespasian described to the women the 
wiping out of that guerilla band that had come to the 
Seacrest place on Christmas eve to hang him. Riding 
with Wilder's mounted infantry down into Sequatchie, 
they came, at the Thurman house, upon this outlawed 
crew preparing to string up fourteen unarmed Union 
recruits whom they had captured. Wilder's men sur- 
prised and captured the hangmen, and turned them and 
their arms over to the intended victims. The moun- 
taineer related with a gusto perhaps more pardonable in 
him than in another, how these latter had shot the lot 
of them when, somewhere upon the distant trails, they 
showed a disposition to make a break for liberty. 

" Twelve of them there was, with little Jim Ed Provine 
for captain — I reckon Butch Bailey, that headed 'em 
when they was here, had done already met his reward." 

"That little Jim Ed Provine ain't to exceed seventeen 
years old, " protested Salomy Jane. 

"No, nor he never will be now," supplied Vespasian 
cheerfully. "And that 's a good thing." 

Salomy had borne starvation, disgrace, bereavement, 
terror of all kinds. Now, with Vespasian returned, safe 
and prosperous, and all apparently going well for them, 
she sank limply into a chair, covered her face with her 
hands, and began to weep openly and aloud. 

"What — ^what's the matter with her?" Vespasian 
appealed to Delora. 

They three were for the moment alone in the room* 
those with whom Vespasian was going being mounted 
outside. The girl shook her head. She went close 
to the old woman and gently touched the heaving 
shoulder. ^ 

"What is it, Salomy Jane?" she asked. 

For some time there was no adequate response. 
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Salomy continued to weep noisily, like a child. Then 
she raised a tear-disfigured face. 

-#*'He — ^he got that thar little Jim Ed Provine shot," 
she wailed, looking on Vespasian for the first time with 
alien eyes. ''And now him and his Yankees have got 
in here and are having it all their own way; and they 
say they 'U shoot caimons down into Chattanooga 
where Bragg's soldiers is at. Looks like he forgits that 
Champ's over thar amon'st *em, and some of them thar 
cannon balls nwght hurt him. " 

There was a curious silence in the room after this 
outburst. Salomy, half scared, looked from Delora to 
Vespasian. 

"I — " she faltered — *'I ain't a-blamin* you, Mr. 
Seacrest,. for takin' up with the Federals. Looks like 
you done well by hit. But I do think hit 's nwghty hard 
that you should be fightin' on t'other side from yo' boy 
— and such a boy!" 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE FIRST SHELL 

T was going to be a hot day. So much 

was plain even at dawn, when the sun, 

that Friday morning, came up over 

Mission Ridge. Lacking clouds, the 

ceremony of his advent was somewhat 

shorn; it dispensed with the bannered 

— ~ effects of marching hosts, spreading 

only a clear, pale yellow above the seared green-brown 

ranges; the sky gradually warming to rose and fading 

to white as the luminary himself appeared. 

In the gray o£ the small hours, men had been moving , 
on the north side of the river, pushing down from North 
Chickamauga Creek where it empties into the Tennessee 
twelve miles above Chattanooga. As the light in the 
east grew, it discovered something out of the ordinary 
about these men ; even the tmcertain glimmer of dawn 
showed that their uniforms were not gray, and when 
the sun struck across the river to where they rode, it 
revealed a line of blue winding like a ribbon of sky 
dropped to the dusty way. 

The town lay apparently asleep, the lip-lip o£ the 
shrunken stream below sounded loud on the morning 
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stillness. Then the streets awoke; President Davis 
had called for a day of fasting and prayer in which 
fleaven should be beseeched for-f^vor upon the Con- 
federate arms; parties of worshippers, soldiers and 
civilians, were wending toward the First Presbjrterian 
Church, a square brick structure which stood in the 
midst of its big grassy yard on the comer of Market 
and Seventh streets. Now they were ascending the 
wide flight of wooden steps which led up to the church 
porch. Dixie and Evelyn Winchester walked there with 
Lieutenant Seacrest ; and their mother stopped to speak to 
Sally Belser, who was attended by stout, short-breathed 
Major Pillsbury on her right hand, and slim, beardless 
young Lieutenant Moss on her left. Mrs. Winchester 
noted this with disfavor; she took in the artificial color 
of the cheek, the flaunting gayety of costume, the egre- 
gious crinoline — Sally had the only hoop-skirt in town, 
a sure-enough, imported one Rhett had sent from Vir- 
ginia. The elder woman mustered a resolutely friendly 
tone in which to inquire, *' How are the children, Sally? " 

Mrs. Belser, as always when she faced this impeccable 
matron, was acutely conscious of her ** little touch of 
rouge" and instantly felt it inappropriate for early 
worship. Her eyes went past the other's countenance 
to rest on Champ Seacrest's blond curls as he came for- 
ward, bending at Evelyn Belle's side to speak low to the 
two girls. Her own escorts became unsatisfactory to 
Sally as she noted him. 

"I did n't know you were in town. Lieutenant," she 
cried, putting out two eager hands in their silken mitts 
with bobbing tassels at the wrist. "You must come 
around and see me. " 

"I 'm only here for the day," Champ informed her 
in that carefully hushed tone suited to the chtu-ch porch, 
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and calculated to modify the lady's own shrillness. 
" But I brought some chinquapins for Peach and Honey." 

"The children?" cried Sally, piqued. "Well, I reckon 
you '11 find them down at the river. I let Cinthy carry 
them down there this morning. They always love to 
see the boats going across," and she moved as though 
to pass on. 

"Sally," Mrs. Winchester followed and detained her 
at the church door, motioning her young people to 
enter ahead, "Sally — ^wait a minute. Did you say 
down at the river? That 's no fit place for those poor 
babies among the men and horses, with guns going off 
all the time. 

The youthful mother, reproved in the presence of her 
small cotut, pulled away from her mentor and gasped 
indignantly: 

"Well, I must say you take plenty on yourself, Mrs. 
Winchester," 

"Now, please don't get angry," the matron urged. 
"I don't want to offend you, Sally; but I do want you 
to send right down and get those children and have them 
taken somewhere that will be tolerably safe. Let Lieut- 
enant Moss go — I know he would in a minute,", and she 
turned winningly to the boy in uniform. 

Menaced with the loss of one of those captives whom 
she delighted in displajdng to the other women, Mrs. 
Belser reddened till for a moment her rouge was super- 
fluous. 

"You need n't go," she snapped, when the Lieutenant 
would have left her. "I know where I want the young 
'uns to be. I 'm the best judge of what 's safe for them. " 

"Lord pity the children then," whispered the older 
woman, half to herself. 

Sally regarded her with childish fury. 
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** You 're a friend of Rhett's mother, or I should be 
awfully mad at you," she said. "You mean well; but 
I 'm perfectly competent to look after my own children, 
and when I need your advice I '11 send for you, Mrs. 
Judge Winchester, and ask it. " 

She became aware that they were blocking one of 
the doors, and with her angular little face held very 
high, and her sweeping draperies lifted modishly above 
the "real hoop-skirt," she sailed grandly into the chtu-ch, 
breathing hard through flaring nostrils, her pair of soldiers 
clanking sheepishly after her. 

Meantime, down at the river, life had begun to be 
active, and a ferry-boat started across with a load of 
battery horses, taking them to the northern bank to 
pasture. At sight of this, the blue line wending quietly 
behind the trees on the north bank woke up. Pour 
companies dashed out to the river's edge to capture 
boat and horses. And the battery on Cameron Hill 
opened fire to protect them. 

Up at the chtu-ch on the comer, the great windows 
were open, the tepid mid-summer air coming lazily in. 
There was not a black face in the slaves' gallery at the 
back; palm-leaf fans waved, the pews were full, and the 
negro sexton puttered about propping a window here 
and there and driving out an intrusive dog who had 
mounted the steps from the street and was scuttling 
around in the vestibule. It was a specially called service, 
and Doctor Palmer of New Orleans, who was stopping 
with the regular pastor of the chtu-ch, conducted it. 
He was in the midst of a prayer, when the voice of the 
big gtm from the Cameron hill battery cut across the 
smaller droning noises of the town. As the sound died 
away, the preacher's voice continued, Doctor Palmer hav- 
ing neither opened his eyes nor lowered the raised hand. 
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But now the fotir pieces belonging to the Indiana 
regiment which had painted that ribbon of blue on the 
road to the north of the river wheeled into line on 
Stringer's Ridge, and retorted to the deep-toned challenge, 
throwing the first shell into Chattanooga. This shell 
dropped in the churchyard; some make the story more 
dramatic by telling how it carried away a bit of cornice 
from the white tower of the church itself. Be that as 
it may, the congregation, already on its feet, standing 
for prayer, made haste to the street. First the soldiers, 
feeling no doubt that they were needed elsewhere, began 
quietly to withdraw; citizens, women, and children fol- 
lowed, till the preacher speaking calmly on came to his 
"amen." 

He had probably been aware of the stir in his audi- 
ence, as well as of the sound of cannon; had noted feet 
that ran, voices that cried out from the street below 
and those which replied guardedly from the church 
porch or its windows; yet when he opened his eyes he 
was scarcely prepared to find before him, as he did, 
empty pews. 

The shells from the Confederate guns on Canoeron 
Hill might as well have been aimed at the heart of the 
city, for they provoked retort in the iron tongue of war 
which cannot wait for parley. The Federal battery 
on Stringer's Ridge spoke again and again. Two steam- 
boats lying at the Chattanooga wharf, the Paint-Rock 
and the Dunbar ^ began to fire up with intent to escape, 
but the blue-coated gunners on the Ridge trained their 
pieces on them and sunk thejm. A pontoon bridge 
swinging from the foot of the island and connecting 
with the northern shore was struck and destroyed. 
The firing became more and more accurate, and the 
wildest excitement followed it in the little river town. 

z6 
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Bragg's depot of supplies, his very headquaxters, were 
menaced. 

Worshippers hwrrying from the church found Market 
Street a mob of men and horses, beginning a movement 
to get the ammunition out of range of the enemy's 
shells and remove the rolling stock belonging to the 
railways. 

A bugle sent forth its summons. Lieutenant Moss 
dropped Sally Belser's arm, sprang away with but a 
muttered adieu, and ran down the steps; stout Major 
Pillsbury, trundling, at her other hand, took up the chase 
of his subaltern almost as nimbly, the scabbard of his 
sabre slapping against his legs as he ran. Parties of 
women and children were hastening to hide themselves 
from the bombardment in the gullies on the side of 
Cameron Hill. 

Mrs. Winchester halted at the comer and spoke to 
her daughters. Champ remained with them. He was 
only in Chattanooga for the day, the Rangers being 
camped near Rome, Georgia. The tide of shouting, 
running people in the streets, the squads of men moving 
at double-quick, the flash of bayonets, the thud of 
galloping hoofs, the flutter of a banner down at the 
comer of Chestnut and Seventh streets, these told of 
icMnediate preparation, and gave color to the repeated 
statement that Bragg was evacuating the town. 

"But he must n't go — oh, he must n't go," the little 
lady in the black Chesterfield kept sa)dng over and 
over. "We must hold out. I wish he could see your 
father's last letter," she lamented, turning to Evelyn. 
"There *s help on the way — ^if we only hold out. " 

"You go on and try to see him and show him the 
letter, " Evelyn replied. "Here 's Major Pillsbury com- 
ing back from the ar^nal, now — ask him to take you 
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with him — Dixie and I 'II get home some wa; 



"I'll take the girls home," Champ asstr 
mother. "I 've got to get right up to headquarters and 
see where they need me, but I '11 take the girls home 
first." 

Gently bred, womanly little Mrs. Winchester went 
on down the street, swept as by a tide, clinging to the 
fat major's arm, her black silk fluttering behind her, 
while the girls found their way to the mansion on the 
bluff. 

Every door and window was open, and the negroes 
were all gone. These came back after a time, and finally 
Evelyn managed to get a meal on the table for the chil- 
dren, Dixie, and herself. 

Sally Belser, left on the church steps by her escorts, 
hurried in delayed anxiety to her home, to find nobody 
there but old black Aniky, savage and solemn, in the 
kitchen. 

" Has Cinthy been back with the children? " the young 
mistress inquired breathlessly. 

"Nawm, she hain't," the big black woman grunted. 
"Hyer Yaller Bob, now. You send him after dat 
trifling Cinthy — got no business trampin' de street 'ith 
young marse's babies anyhow. " 

Aniky was an African negress, a distinction meaning 
that she had been bom in the dark continent and brought 
over in a slave ship. She had belonged to the Rhetts, 
and was feared as well as prized by her owners. Fellow- 
slaves were thoroughly afraid of her, believing the 
woman a voudou, and professing to be unable to under- 
stand her strange, clipped speech. 

"Yes, Bob, you go and hunt up Cinthy and the chil 
dren," Sally Belser ordered feverishly. "Oh, listen to 
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those guns! They 11 drive me crazy! Go quick, 
because you know, Bob, they 've got no business running 
around the streets when the town is being shelled this 
way." 

"No, an' dey ain't got no business runnin' 'round in 
de streets in dis hyer town when hit ain*t being shelled, 
neider, " Yellow Bob muttered as he slouched away. 

He found the children and Cinthy ; he also met messen- 
gers bringing tidings of the young master who was away 
with the army in Virginia, and the Winchester girls were 
just sitting down to their table when Aunt Viney in- 
formed them that this same Yellow Bob was on the back 
porch and wanted to speak to one of them. Evelyn, 
in her mother's absence, went out to receive the mess- 
age. She found the negro's face a sort of greenish gray, 
as that yellow skin becomes when terror bleaches the 
red out of it. 

'*Pleas'm, mistis," he bowed humbly, turning his 
hat in his hands, looking fearfully past Evelyn, "ain't 
yo' ma hyer? I wish 't some o' you-all would come down 
to we-all's house right away. Dey 's bad news down 
dar — dey has des fetched de word dat young Marse is 
done killed by de Yankees up somewhars in Vaginny, an* 
dey 's sendin' his body home to be buried in de buryin' 
ground hyer." 

Evelyn did not wait for further explanation. Stepping 
back into the dining-room, she explained to Dixie, left her 
in charge of her little sisters and brothers, caught up the 
hat she had laid oflE, and hurried out. Such errands were 
painftilly common in those days, but the girls had here- 
tofore always had their mother between them and the 
worst. Now Evelyn bade the negro walk close behind 
her, and asked him the details of the trouble, so that 
she might be as helpful as possible. 
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"Why, you see, mistis, dat fool Cinthy,** Yellow Bob 
choked — Cinthy had been his sweetheart — "she took 
dem chillen down to de river, an* when de Yankees shell 
de town de second shell dey sont over bust right whar 
Peachy an' Honey was a-settin' at, an* hit — ^good Lawd, 
mistis, hit tore them chillen up till dey ain't nufl&n to 
know 'em by but dey po* li'l faces!" 

"Dead!" cried the young girl, turning back to the 
humble creature who hung at her shoulder, trying to 
walk behind her and still make himself tmderstood. 

' * Yassum, ' ' he gulped and swallowed hard. * * Peachy, 
she might a-lived a minute — Cinthy say she spoke her 
daddy's name when dey come up; but li'l Honey, he 
was dest mighty nigh tore in two. An' dat Cinthy gal, 
I could n't get no sense out o' her, but she say I must 
bring one o' you-all to tell Miss Sally 'bout Marse Rhett. " 

They had made their way through a bellowing press, 
dodging teams, delayed sometimes by a passing com- 
pany or squad, held in the crowd and pushed back or 
forward, when they met Abel Mims. The old preacher 
was now a clerk, a humble helper about the quarter- 
master's department of Bragg's army. Evelyn tried to 
make him understand her needs, to induce him to come 
with her, but he seemed quite dazed by terror, and left 
them before Sally's door. 

"Oh, I can't go in there," she protested. Somebody 
older than I am ought to be here to tell her — ^to tell 
I)oor Miss Sally about your master Rhett. I wish 
Cousin Abel had stayed. Could you find Lieutenant 
Seacrest, Bob? You know him, don't you — ^a very tall 
yotmg officer with such yellow hair?" 

Bob knew well whom she meant. He had seen Champ 
at the cottage more than once. But the negro only 
shook his head. 
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"I reckon I sorter told her," he muttered, shuffling 
his bare toes and looking anywhere but at the lady who 
addressed him. "I don't rightly know ef Miss Sally 
tmderstan' what I say. Don't you go 'way and leave 
us, mistis. You go in — ^you can 'tend to it right. " 

This childish faith in the efficient white mistress, a 
faith like that in Omnipotence, was characteristic of 
the negro house servant. Evelyn hurried up the steps, 
and with a gasp of relief met Sally Belser in the front 
hall. The poor girl's face was ghastly, with its twin 
spots of red standing out quite aloof from the pallor 
tmder the eyes, yet her manner was composed. She 
even came forward to greet her visitor with a queer 
little smile twisting her lips. 

"Oh, it 's you — Evelyn Belle," she said in a strangely 
vibrant though hushed voice. Her eyes glittered as she 
surveyed her visitor. '*I *m so glad you came. Rhett 
admires you so much, and it will take his mind oflE of — 
off of other things. " 

"Rhett!" gasped Evelyn. "Is it — is it a mistake? 
Did you tell me Lieutenant Belser is already here?" 

"No — oh, no," whispered Sally, stealing very dose, 
and, for the life of her, Evel3m could not help backing 
away with a sort of creeping terror stirring the roots of 
her hair. "Rhett hasn't come yet — ^but he 's coming 
—he 's coming. Champ Seacrest is bringing him in — 
beautiful Champ Seacrest. I 'm not going to let you 
have that boy, Evel)m. You sha'n't have him. Hark! 
Hark ! Hear the guns ! They 're coming. " 

Evel3m, drawn quite back against the wall, stared at 
the other fearfully. The tumult of the street raged and 
added to her perturbation. 

"The children!" she ejaculated, then gasped as 
Sally approached with ciuious, clutching fingers out« 
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stretched towaxd her visitor. She had meant to say 
more, but was tinable to articulate another word. 

Sally laughed, a queer, cracked falsetto imitation of 
her usual high-pitched giggle ; and at the sound, E veljm 
Belle again felt a chill pass over her. 

"Oh, when you see how I 've managed about that, 
you '11 say I 'm a little too smart for anything, " 
Sally Belser crowed, laying upon the young girl's arm 
a grasp that hurt. "Come in here. I want to show 
you. " 

"Sally!" cried Evelyn, wincing, pulling back. "I 
came down to help you with the children. Mother 
wasn't at home. Oh, these are awful times! Poor 
Sally, let me help you. " 

" You help me — you silly thing, " jeered Rhett Belser's 
wife, a strange light dancing in her eyes. "Baby! why 
your own mother would n't let you have a little bit of 
rouge to improve your looks. Now I understand just 
what use to make of a touch of color. You heard 
about the children, did you? Well, we fixed them all 
up; but they looked so bad I knew Rhett would find 
out first thing as soon as he saw them. The children — 
that 's the only thing on earth ever made him fuss at me ; 
and I would n't let him know for the world about this 
shell business, and how badly it 's turned out. " 

As she spoke, she was dragging Evelyn by the wrist 
into that down-stairs bedroom which in old-fashioned 
Southern houses is assigned to the mistress and serves 
also as a family sitting-room. 

Outside, men shouted and ran, there was the dang 
of metal on metal. Upon the great bed were two little 
mounds of white, where mother and nurse had made 
seemly the remains of Peach and Honey, composing 
and straightening the small shattered bodies as best. 
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they might, spreading over them the dean clothing 
which could not be put on. 

"I wouldn't let Rhett know for ansrthing in the 
world," Sally continued, still in that high, strained 
voice. "But I can always fool him, if I have a little 
time. He *11 never guess. He *11 never find out — the 
way I 've fixed it." 

Like one in a nightmare, Evel3m Belle looked down on 
the small faces. Then she dropped to her knees beside 
the pillow. The crazed mother had tinted the stmken 
cheeks of death to a ghastly mockery of baby health. 

"He '11 be here in a minute, " Sally went on, twisting 
her little claw-like hands together; "but he *11 never find ' 
out. He '11 think they 're asleep — ^just asleep. It only 
took a touch of rouge — a little touch of rouge — oh, my - 
God!" 

Evelyn Belle looked up at the distorted countenance 
above her and realized that she had a mad woman to 
deal with. In the turmoil of that panic-stricken town, 
it was likely that nobody would come to their help, yet 
she sent out one cry before she grappled with the flailing 
arms of Rhett Belser's widow. 

Her summons was answered by a sort of bump, and the 
thud of running feet, and, from the rear regions Mammy 
Aniky, fat and black, and more than a bit savage, 
dashed into the room. Aniky's wool was as white as 
snow under her turban, and the quality of the creature 
showed in that she had stood in the kitchen, a massive 
black idol, and gone calmly on with her work while the 
storm of war wrecked town and household. 

"Iss, Missy," she agreed as Evelyn Belle begged her 
assistance. "Me leave Miss Sally one minute; dat 
Cinthy gal run away. Aniky was comin' back. Don't 
you be afraid, Aniky mek Miss Sally 'have herself." 
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With a guttural exclamation much like a growl, she 
picked up the screaming mad-woman, lifted her feet 
dear of the floor, and, jerking a sheet from the bed, 
pinioned down her arms. 

"Gotty do dat," she explained grimly. "Sometime 
dey go for kill you, some time dey ptill dey own hair 
all out. You can get Cinthy now. Missy, and we-all 
bury de babies. " 

Leaving the negress in charge, Eveljm dared the 
streets once more in the hope of finding the nmaway 
nurse-girl. In the porch, she met Rhett Belser's coflSn; 
Champ was indeed bringing the master home to the 
little cottage; the body had been shipped down by rail- 
road, and was being sent up for burial in the home 
burying grotmd. Evel3m hurried to this welcome helper. 

** Oh, Champ — what shall we do? " she asked when she 
had told him the condition of affairs inside the house. 

"They may shell the town. We Ve got to get some- 
body to dig a grave," Champ said, looking tmcertainly 
back over his shoulder at the street. "Here — you! 
Don't drive away and leave me. Help me load this 
box back in your wagon, and we '11 take it out to the 
graveyard." 

"Graveyard too near de ribber for dis chile," the 
negro drayman muttered rebelliously. 

"All right," Champ said promptly. "I '11 drive the 
team. Can you leave here now. Miss Evelyn? Come 
with me and we 'U try to get somebody to help us bury 
these dead." 

Evelyn had risen from her table at noon, answering 
Yellow Bob's stmunons. It was night when the driver 
of a shackling dray left her at the home gate. Champ's 
duty had called him elsewhere. But from noon till 
dark, the two yotmg people had labored to find a preacher. 
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then someone to dig the grave, which must be, in the 
words of the old ballad, ** both wide and deep," since 
Peach and Honey were to be laid with their young 
father, where the shaft raised to his distinguished an- 
cestor might stretch a long finger of shadow across their 
resting place. 

Prom her own mission, Mrs. Winchester had returned, 
unsuccessful, when her daughter reached home, and 
she took the slim form in her arms with motherly sjnn- 
pathy, laying the girl's hat oflE, smoothing back the dark 
curls. 

"You poor child," she mtmnured. "Oh, what 
terrible, terrible things we have to see and hear!" 

" I left Sally with Aunt Aniky — Cinthy 's gone again," 
Evel3m concluded her pitiful story. "Aniky seemed to 
be able to take charge of her, and there was nobody 
else." 

Over on the north bank of the Tennessee, lines of blue 
continually crossed openings in plain sight from Chatta- 
nooga; bugle sang to bugle on the heights, where only 
a lone horseman mounted a trail; yet to those listening 
and fearing, it seenied as though each horn heralded a 
troop. At night, lights blazed in long procession on 
the hills, apparently the bivouac fires of a mighty host. 
Hazen's men were doing their best to impress Bragg 
with the belief that all of Rosecrans's army was coming 
in on him from this side. 

Within the town, partially fortified, and so perfect 
a natural fortress as to be well-nigh impregnable, Bragg 
waited for assurances from Richmond. If they would send 
him troops from Virginia, he could hold Chattanooga. 
There were even vague hopes that Lee himself would 
come at such a crucial moment. But day followed day, 
the men in blue across the river moved about with 
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insolent openness, the bivouac fires outflamed the sunset 
sky and twinkled back at the stars. It was ghastly 
waiting. Occasionally, the artillery acrosl^ there spoke 
out, surly, abrupt, browbeating, with the thunder of 
conMnand in its deep throat. Now that they were 
warned, shelling the town could do little damage — 
except morally, and its demoralizing effect was evident 
whenever it occurred. 

Mrs. Winchester managed finally to see General 
Bragg. He looked drawn and old. There was some- 
thing shrunken and harried in his cotmtenance. The 
newspapers of the Confederacy had not failed to score 
his non-success in Kentucky, and perhaps — ^who knows? 
— ^there were more official reprimands delivered to him. 
She could but contrast this gray-haired leader with 
the buoyant, dominating figtire that had planned and 
inaugtirated that Kentucky campaign. She gave him 
her husband's letter to read which contained the assur- 
ance that Robert E. Lee, who had been for a week and 
more in Richmond, was personally urging President 
Davis to promptly reinforce him; and that Judge Win- 
chester and both of his sons were expecting to come 
down with McLaws or Hood. 

The General listened with attention; he read the 
letter courteously; but his plans for evacuating the town 
were already in motion. Rosecrans was threatening his 
line of communication, and he dared not delay for the 
reinforcements which had been promised him more than 
two weeks earlier. The troops were going out — every- 
body was going out;. yet Mrs. Winchester decided to 
remain, strong in the belief that, at the worst, Bragg 
would defeat Rosecrans somewhere south of the city 
and return tritmiphant to hold Chattanooga. 

The next day, Mrs. Winchester, Evelyn, and Dixie 
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went down to see Rhett Belser's widow taken out in a 
cart, with big black Aniky, silent, capable, sitting on 
the seat beside her. Sally had come down from the 
violent stage; staring always before her, muttering under 
her breath, she noticed none of them or their activities. 

Evelyn shuddered as, bending near, she caught the 
words, repeated in an tmvarying monotone, "A little 
touch of rouge — a, little touch of rouge." 

"She git better pretty soon — or die," Aniky informed 
them. "I 'tend to her good, mistisses. Thanky," as 
Mrs. Winchester, from a very lean purse, put something 
in the broad palm. 




CHAPTER XVII 




EXODUS 

ONG trains had carried to Atlanta all 
the munition of war accumulated in 
Chattanooga during the two years it 
had been occupied by the Confederates. 
On the eighth of September, the last of 
Bragg's troops were prepared to move 
out, and occupy the country southward 
of the city, so as to control his line of communication, 
the depots of supplies at Lafayette Catoosa Station, 
Ringgold, and make a certainty of receiving any 
reinforcements which might arrive from Virginia. 

Rosecrans, between his valley walls, had not sus- 
pected the movements of his adversary; though now 
the outposts on the left bank of the Tennessee informed 
their commander-in-chief that the town appeared to be 
abandoned. To dwellers in flat or merely rolling cotm- 
try, it would seem incredible that these two large bodies 
of men should be able to shift, advance, and retire, thus 
unknown to each other. But those who have studied 
the massive motmtain barriers that ray out from the 
star-shaped valley at Chattanooga will be well aware that 
two conflicting hosts might here play at hide-and-seek 
for many weeks. 

253 
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Vespasian Seacrest having rejoined his command at 
Bridgeport, guided the Federals who climbed Lookout 
Mountain by the Nickajack Trace, encountering an oc- 
casional isolated trooper in gray. They met the other 
brigade which had gone up by the Summertown Road, 
the two coming out on the Point and looking down 
upon the valley as on a map. At their feet lay the 
twisted, shining river, and the little town quite emptied 
of troops. No stars and bars floated over its public 
btiildings; the entrenchments to the south were bare of 
their gangs of slaves who had toiled there, and the 
stations of its two i^ways were deserted. The citizens 
apparently kept within doors, though a few might be 
noted stealing from shelter to shelter of its walls with 
the furtiveness of dwellers in a town that has been 
bombarded. 

A shout went up from the blue ranks on the motmtain. 
Caps were thrown into the air, and a small squad pre- 
pared joyously to ride down and take possession of 
Chattanooga, their long-coveted objective. At noon, the 
Federals were in the streets. Reputed deserters left 
there by Bragg informed the newcomers that the Con- 
federate forces wefe on their way to Atlanta. Out 
flashed the news over the wires, and the North burst 
into an enthusiasm equal to the joyous triumph which 
greeted the fall of Vicksburg. 

A bloodless victory! — ^What madness led them to 
expect such from a foe whose fighting qualities they 
had been tasting for two years? Yet Vespasian him- 
self, who should have known the men of his own section, 
got leave to go up on the Ridge and confident, elate, 
rushed into the cabin, shouting: 

"We Ve got Chattanooga — ^we Ve got Chattanooga! 
The old flag 's a-flyin' on the Crutchfield House!" 
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"Oh, thank God!" cried Delora. 

"Looks like when I got among the Yankees I *d come 
to my own kind," Vespasian told her with deep satis- 
faction. "That there Captain Gilbert you've seen 
me with is most the same as a son to me. He *s my 
superior officer, but I tell you he 's the sort of man that 
knows how to treat folks. He *s in the engineers. 
I 'm detailed to help him, regular. We 're a-going to 
spend big money down in Chattanooga, and pretty near 
build the whole town over. We '11 put it in such shape 
that the whole Southern Confederacy could n't take it 
from us. Then we '11 get out and chase Braxton Bragg 
till he hits up against Grant down at Vicksburg, and 
betwixt us we '11 give him the kind of whipping he has 
been a-needin* this long time." 

On the exultant enthusiasm of his mood struck in 
Salomy Jane's thin tones. At his "like a son" her 
queer eye had fluttered strangely. 

Whar 's Champ?" she asked, and there fell a silence. 
The 8th Texas Rangers was camped down near 
Rome the last I knew of 'em," Vespasian returned. 
"I reckon they're skedaddling, along with Bragg." 
It plainly galled Seacrest in some curious, obscure 
region of his pride to intimate that Champ's regiment 
was among those in retreat. Yet he said it, and with 
emphasis. 

"The Winchesters — I — ^they went out with Bragg, 
did they?" suggested Delora, looking straight down 
at the floor, her cheeks crimsoning. 

"No, they didn't," returned Vespasian. "The old 
lady and the gals are right up thar in their house. Do 
you mind when Mrs. Winchester sont you word, Delory, 
that if this place got uijsafe she 'd roof you and affec- 
tionate you like her own daughter? The shoe *s on 
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t* other foot now. Want to go down and ofiEer to stay 
with her for a spell?" 

Yes," returned Delora promptly. 

All right, then. Get yotir bonnet and come along, *' 
the old man bade her, half derisively. " Captain Gilbert 
rooms in the house, and we make it headquarters for 
the work we *re doing. He *s fixin* to put a bridge 
acrost the river right at Market Street. " 

And so it was that Delora came again to the Win- 
chester mansion, full now of busy, blue-coated men, and 
wearing the face of a small hotel or military boarding- 
house. Mrs. Winchester received the girl perhaps the 
less warmly that her coming was a favor. Vespasian 
was at his worst in the presence of these people. Crude, 
"haughtily conscious that this woman and her like con- 
sidered him a brute, the old mountaineer traversed his 
own breeding to live up to her expectations. He kept 
his hat on in her parlors, and answered the few and 
simple questions she put to him with a surly brusqueness 
which contrasted with the frank, tmaffected bearing 
of Captain Gilbert, who, tmder a military brevity and 
directness of manner, was all apology. In his first 
interview with the lady of the house he had suggested 
that the Federal forces would later give her and her 
family transportation through the lines and farther 
south. 

Mrs. Winchester accepted this suggestion in silence, 
asking only how many rooms of her home she could ex- 
pect to reserve for herself, her children and servants. 
This youthful intruder, with his broad shoulders and fair, 
resolute face, had a marked resemblance to a younger 
brother who had died years ago, a resemblance which, 
when she met the simple honesty of his gray eyes, always 
took the poor lady by the throat with an instant demand 
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for the solution of the myriad spiritual problems of the 
war. And these frank eyes, the mother noted, went 
over past her to rest on Evelyn's face, until the daughter 
blushed and looked away. 

As for Vespasian, his attitude toward the girl was 
tinctured by what he had heard of his son's infattiation 
for her. Filled with contempt of himself that he cared 
at all, he yet covertly studied the slim, dainty little 
lady, whose best points quite escaped him, and was 
able to be both disgusted with Champ for having passed 
over Delora's charms in favor of such a one, and enraged 
at the Winchesters for considering a Seacrest scarcely 
good enough — as he felt sure they would. 

" I don't think much of that gal of Jerry Winchester's," 
he informed Delora, as he bade her good-bye. "She 
may be pleasant-spoken enough with gals, but she 's 
a puny-like little thing. My Uking is for a woman — , " 
and his fond gaze travelled over the Madonna face and 
the long graceful curves of his ward's figure. 

Day followed day. Federal troops poured unceasingly 
into and through the town. In spite of Gilbert's best 
efiEorts, it began to be apparent that the Winchesters 
would be moved out, whether they liked or no. Evelyn 
Belle spent her days trying to lighten Ijer mother's 
burdens and to keep out of the range of that gaze which 
followed her with an admiration whose innocence was 
its own apology. Lovers she had had in plenty, but 
something this gentle enemy brought to her shrine was 
a new offering. 

It was Captain Gilbert who broke to Mrs. Winchester, 
with the remorseful sympathy her own son might have 
shown, the tidings of her husband's death, delivering to 
her the letter from him which had come through the 
lines by a special messenger, with the information that 

17 
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it had been written scarcely an hour before the Judge 
was killed in an unexpected skirmish. 
The letter read: 



44 

14 



My DEAR Wife: 

This is terrible news which I must break to you. 
There was a fight at Baird's Bridge yesterday, and 
our eldest son is worse than dead. The surgeons have 
done what they could, but the spine is so injured that, 
should he recover, which they pronounce impossible, 
he will be a hopeless cripple for life. He steers ex- 
tremely, and has begged for you till my heart is sick. 
I have used such influence as I have to secure a passage 
for him through the lines, and soon after this reaches 
you he will be sent to our home in Chattanooga — ^there 
to die, as I believe. Had Longstreet's reinforcements 
got in motion earlier, I could hope that we might have 
driven the invaders from our beloved mountain city, 
and the reunited family have seen the passing of its 
eldest bom hope. As it is, my dear wife, we must bear 
with fortitude those aflBictions which God in his Provi- 
dence has seen fit to send upon us, and remember that 
our boy died for the right, and for his country. 

** God bles^ you, dearest wife. Kiss the dear children 
still left to us, and remember in your prayers, 

"Your loving husband^and their father, 

"Jerome Winchester." 

The fussy, pompous little Judge had made good. He 
had given his all for the cause he so passionately believed 
in. Riding with the Confederate President, two cabinet 
members, and a bare half-dozen soldiers to inspect some 
troops, they had been surprised by a squad of Federals, 
and only the Judge's desperate valor in instantly rallying 
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the dismayed handful of defenders saved the head of the 
new government from capture. 

Mrs. Winchester listened to every detail, and thanked 
Gilbert gently. Her pride sustained her under this 
terrible double blow. When the Federal Captain had 
gone, she turned a blanched face to her pitiful little 
brood standing about her, and declared almost fiercely: 

"I am gQing to put you all in black. You shall have 
it to wear. It *s the last thing we can do for him — 
and it shall be done. " 

With the girls and old Mammy Candace, she went 
up into the attic, and pulled over the trunks and boxes 
which had been overhauled so many times during 
these* years of war and blockade. 

"Let her alone — des' let her alone, honey," the old 
negress whispered to Eveljm Belle. "Somepin' to do 
is what folks needs when dey' in afiliction. " 

"I can't find any black, " Mrs. Winchester said drear- 
ily, straightening up from a final examination of the 
trunk which contained her wedding gown and veil put 
carefully away to be passed on to the first daughter 
who should marry. "I can't find any black. But 
mammy — we '11 dye this — ^and these, and these," lasdng 
aside a pile of garments. "The South 'g 6ut of crape, 
but the North still keeps giving us widows aAd orphans. 
This will make a widow's veil, if we can dye it." She 
gathered up the fihny mass that had covered her head 
as a bride ; her tears ran down and sparkled in the delicate 
mesh. 

Mammy Candace signed to the pale daughters, and 
the children standing about their mother, to say nothing. 
Methodically, the negress piled the heap of clothing 
over her arm, and passed with that soft, heavy, padding 
tread of her people down the stairs to bring out her 
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dye-pot and set it bubbling, singing all the while in that 
plaintive voice like an old violin with a crack or wheeze 
in it: 

"Nobody knows de trouble I has 
Nobody knows but Jesus," 

One by one the garments were plunged into the inky- 
brew, drawn out, rinsed, and hung to dry in the burning 
autumn sunshine. Manmiy Candace, taking' a sombre 
pleasure in her immunity, wrung and shook and handled 
the black mass freely; it could put no stain on her 
hands. Lights burned late in the Winchester home that 
night, the negress toiling patiently with sponging 
cloths and hot iron, while mother and daughters wrought 
with scissors and needle. 



*>sit^ 



CHAPTER XVIII 

CHICEAMAUGA 

HEY were very busy below there in the 

night, the multitudinous, resolute, 

noisy colunui of men in blue, crawling 

up to cross Lookout Mountain at 

Stevens's Gap — which is no gap at all 

but merely a rough, crooked trail. 

Above in the obscurity crouched three 

gray-coated scouts, looking down on their movements. 

"Martinez," Champ cautioned in a low tone, "don't 

let that mule of yours bray. Better take the beasts 

back and tie them in the bushes." 

Protected by darkness the three watched curiously 
the manoeuvres of the enemy who were crossing &om 
Wills Valley to McLemore's Cove. The men in blue 
were hard at the problem of the big guns, warping them 
up the zigzag. To each clumsy carriage with its great 
cylinder riding atop, gigantically humped under its cover- 
ings, a long cable was made fast a rope, which stretched 
far ahead of the teams and could be seized by twenty- 
five or thirty men. The zigzag coiu^e made the pull 
desperately hard. A couple of musicians, with horn or . 
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fife and drum, had been stationed at every sharp turn, 
and one or more torch-holders for light. The devemess 
of the plan affronted Martinez. 

"I '11 bet you my supper against your jack-knife," 
he made futile proffer, ''that they don't make it around 
the first turn with this smooth bore that 's starting 
now." 

"Shut up!" growled Sampson. "I like the way they 
go at it." 

"Aw," protested Martinez bitterly, "Who 'd have 
thought that Yankees had so much savey?" 

The flambeaus flared in the wind, their shaken light 
making ruddy splashes on the foliage, the blue coats 
of the men, and the wet, palpitant flanks of the horses. 
When the big gun came to the swing or turn, the sol- 
diers straining on the long ropes ahead of the sweating, 
struggling horses, then the drums beat, the horns blared 
bravely, there was a moment of mad exhilaration as 
though work itself were an intoxicant, twenty-four 
hoofs potmding the earth with a hollow sound, whips 
cracking, drivers cheering on their wheelers by name. 
And when the ponderous burden of gun and loaded 
limber chest swung massively around the turn, a mighty 
shout went up. It found a strange echo above. 

"Martinez!" admonished Champ. "You've got no 
right to risk us all by yelling that way." 

"Damn it, I just had to do it," Martinez muttered 
to Sampson, with a sort of contrition. " Those fellows 
have got sense — sense like grown persons — if they are 
Yankees." 

"They're heading for McLemore's Cove," said 
Lieutenant Seacrest; "and if they 've got good guides 
the way to Chattanooga is up past Crawfish Springs, 
and easy enough. " 
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The blue column rested that night on the mountain 
top, while the three Confederate scouts rode back to 
give Wheeler such information as they had gleaned. 
In the morning, as the Federals yet lay near the head 
of the gap, the surly roar of the cannon came drifting 
at long intervals over the lesser ranges of Mission and 
Pigeon. The cydopes were dose to the arena ; they were 
drawing sullenly in for the titanic grapple. Eighty 
rotmds of ammunition were issued each man. Soon the 
command was on the march again, taking its way across 
the top and dropping down the east wall to the base. 
Old Lookout, his sides flecked with gently shifting cloud- 
shadows from the white ships a-floating in the sky, 
reared an undisturbed front toward river and valley, 
unvexed by the fretting of the little breed of men across 
his flanks. 

The invading force — a part of Thomas's corps — de- 
scended the eastern slope that day, and toward dusk 
encamped in McLemore's Cove near Pond Spring, a 
drcular pool of cool, crystal water, covering perhaps a 
half acre and receiving its supply from the bottom, while 
its outlet creek thrust a heavy contribution into Chicka- 
mauga, nearby. Here they halted for two days, await- 
ing events, with occasionally a company or a regiment 
making off toward the front where that booming of 
cannon told what was coming. 

Vespasian remembered the Pond Spring camp-meeting 
at which he had first met Champ's mother. Now he 
looked at the blue-coated soldiers sitting with slackened 
belts on the rock ledges about the pool, writing last let- 
ters home; the groups of mounted officers glasses, in 
hand, galloping up on son^e eminence and gazing off in 
the direction of Ringgold, whence the noises of battle 
mostly came. Over in the grove, far to the east, the 
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Confederates had a mortar from which they were at- 
tempting to throw shells. Each time that the rumbling 
detonation came, a smoke giant pushed up a shaggy 
uncouth head among the trees on that distant slope, 
wagging it with futile truculence, climbing with short, 
flipper-like arms, and finally ' writhing to dissolution 
in the upper air. It was a time of bitter impatience. 

But on the evening of September i8th, when the camp 
was half through supper, an orderly came pounding 
up on a foam-spattered horse, with a message to the 
division commander. 

The shades of Lookout were beginning to fill the cup- 
like valley full of dusk wine. Odors of coffee arose from 
the cooking fires, and the animals were mtmching hay at 
their pickets. Suddenly a bugle sotmded out, shrill and 
commanding. A man leapt to his feet with a wild hur- 
rah, and instantly the camp was a maelstrom of move- 
ment. Supper was swallowed in haste, tents were struck, 
baggage piled helter-skelter into chests and bttndles ; here 
the artillery was getting under way, and there the kitchen 
utensils jangled as the cook packed them deftly on his 
mule. 

What had happened was that Wilder, pushing out 
of the valley of Peavine Creek through the enemy's 
pickets, had captured Bragg's incoming mail wagon, 
and made himself master of the information that Long- 
street was on his way from Virginia with two brigades- 
Hood's and McLaws's — ^to aid in destro3dng Rosecrans's 
army. Down toward the commanding general Wilder 
hastened, bearing the information; and here was the 
whole body of troops afoot and moving, faces set north- 
ward, Chattanooga possibly their objective, a sure 
knowledge that Bragg*s army lay in their path. At 
first they walked in darkness, only the sdtmds of a 
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multitude in motion marking their "progress. The 
clicking of bayonets, the rattle of sabres, the steady 
thud, thud of hoofs, or tramp of infantry, the rumbling 
of the wagons as they jolted over the rough road — ^these 
all mingled in a monotonous, hoarse murmur of prepara- 
tion, as of some great beast arousing itself to fight. 
Then twin lines of fire began to show them their way, as 
the burning fences on either side of the road plainly 
indicated the tortuous line of march. The road was 
bad, and crowded with troops. Frequent halts were 
made all through the night, soldiers who had missed 
their suppers lingering by these fortuitous fires to toast 
pork or make a can of coffee. 

Forty miles away, in the valley below Lafayette, in 
Bragg's rear, McCook's brigade, datmted by bad roads, 
or ill-guided, crossed Lookout Mountain, marched up 
Lookout Valley, and then crossed the mountain to con- 
nect, far to the northward, with Thomas. The night's 
movements would reverse the position of Rosecrans's 
entire army, put his left where his right had been ex- 
pected, and terribly confuse the plans of the men in 
gray camped beyond Chickamauga Creek. 

Over there, Bragg set in order his plan of battle — 
to attack from left to right — and prepared his divisions 
to latmch in the direction of the ground which the 
Federals even now were vacating. 

These large schemes of course were tmknown to the 
men like Vespasian, who was in command of a wagon 
train. He came up through the Cove with his brigade, 
marching between twin lines of fire, and certain enough 
that something tremendous was on hand. It was naid- 
mght when they passed the Gideon Fain place. Ves- 
pasian looked at it curiously, its logs and its two small 
windows painted by the ruddy shine from the roadside 
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blaze, remembering when, in an earlier existence, he had 
been father of little nmaway Champ, and on a rainy 
autumn day had driven up to this gate hunting for the 
naissing boy. More real to him was the fantastic night- 
world of the moment with its multitudinous tramping 
men, its creaking army wagons, its great guns dragged 
along the ill-kept highways. As they marched, the 
fence-fires on each side of the road died down to glowing 
beds of coal that pulsed luminously. Occasionally, flame 
from them ran up an old dry pine and fltmg out a long 
banner from the needles in its tops, making a great flam- 
beau that cast weird, tmcanny shadows and fingers of 
light far across the dark land, showing the lines of dusty 
blue that yet crawled northward along its highway. 

Daylight found Thomas's head of column resting at 
the Kelley farm, while Vespasian, under Turchin, had 
reached Crawfish Springs. In the dawn, this familiar 
grotmd looked strange with its new citizens. They 
passed the Lee mansion where the streaming stars and 
stripes marked Rosecrans's headquarters, and Vespasian, 
with a group of others, hurried down to the big spring 
as soon as they broke ranks, that the canteens might 
be filled. There was a crowd of soldiers about the 
margin of the great, clear pool where the creek came 
welling in full volume from under a miniature blufiE a few 
feet high. Canteens were passed in over blue-dad 
shoulders, to come out dripping crystal drops, almost 
icy to the touch. This was now the extreme right of 
the Federal lines, and here, the day before, the Northern 
forces had had a little brush with Wheeler's cavalry. 
Wounded men already lay in the hastily improvised tent- 
hospital, and Vespasian picked up a belt buckle, noting 
with a thrill of something that was almost terror that 
it bore the single star. 
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Passing the spring, newcomers kept on towards the 
north, going up the Dry Valley road in the rear of the 
Federal line. At one point they encountered a battery 
in action. It was being fired by volleys, and the recoil 
always sent the guns clean off the road. When this 
occurred, the wagoners and footmen of Vespasian's 
colunMi would hurry forward and pass as s^tly as 
possible, prodding the mules to speed, so that between 
discharges they finally wore their way through and 
passed. 

By nine o'clock, over to the northeast, at Reed's 
Bridge, where the stress of battle was on, the roar of 
artillery, fringed with the rattle of small arms, was con- 
tinuous. They could hear hoarse cries and shouted or- 
ders from their own men, all battered and drowned by 
a great blare of noise from the enemy's quarter. The 
grim intoxication motmted. Suddenly, a little fellow 
that marched at Vespasian's side screeched out, "I 'm 
going to the front — I 'm going to see some fighting!" 
and started on a keen run into the dim, wavering doud 
which htmg over the movements of the battle. 

Out of that cloud, in a constant, ever-widening stream, 
came the wotmded, nmning, limping, halting, falling 
and creeping forward, or Ijdng to writhe a moment, but 
always coming on; piteous chaff from the flails of the 
war-gods. It reminded the motmtain man of watching 
the meal pour from the hopper in a grist-mill. He was 
dizzy with sight and sotmd of it. 

It seemed strange and inhuman to Vespasian not 
to stop and help these men; but down the line came an 
order directing him to bring his wagon train to a shel- 
tered spot behind a hill to the north, and there park it 
to be held in reserve. Before he could execute this 
order, the man wl;p had brought it dropped sidewajrs 
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coughing — groaning — ^an orderiy at his left clapped a 
hand to his throat with a scream, blood sptirting be- 
tween the fingers; and Vespasian, whirling, saw that a 
little log cabin about one htindred yards away had given 
lodgment to Confederate sharpshooters who were pick- 
ing the blue-coated men off at their ease. There was 
a hurried command, and he mechanically turned to face 
the danger. Through a great cloud of dust, foaming, 
champing, galloping horses, spanned to great field pieces, 
— six of them, — came hurling into line with the rush of 
a tornado. The range was taken. The field pieces shook 
the air with their bellowing, and recoiled like living 
things. Vespasian looked at the log house — it was a 
wreck of splintered timbers with fleeing figures in gray 
running from it. 

The column faced about and went on after that, yet 
the man who knew was aware that the wrecked cabin 
held probably not one dead soldier, while at the rear of 
the Federal column half the stretchers were filled. The 
big guns have their uses, not the least of which is 
to raise a browbeating, dominating confusion. They 
speak a fearful language, and on occasion can do wicked 
work, but after all it is the bullet from the rifle in the 
ranks that sings the death-song. It may be a far-off 
call in a fine key, or near by in a dry whistle, but it is 
the true banshee music of war. 

Vespasian's train was parked behind Snodgrass Hill, 
and the tall old motmtaineer soon found himself leaping 
up the brushy side toward the highest point of the rise 
with a message for the man in command. He passed 
hospital tents filled with groaning, screaming men on 
stretchers, surgeons already busy at their ghastly work. 
He recognized one boy whom he had half-carried the 
greater part of the way, and saw that the young fellow 
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had died under the operator's knife. Then he was on 
the height, staring down, studying with awful fascina- 
tion the scene before him, where,' to the eastward and 
southward, the men in blue were massed in long, irregular 
lines stretching northeast and southwest. 

Bragg had delivered his attack as he had planned the 
night before, crossing his divisions at several points of 
that stream which is sometimes called Chickamauga 
Creek and sometimes Chickamauga River, wheeling 
southward (from left to right, as was his favorite 
method), aiming for an enemy down the valley who was 
no longer there. Suddenly, at nine o'clock, there came 
to the ears of the southward-sweeping Confederate forces 
sounds of heavy and unexpected battle far to the north. 
Forrest, crossing at Reed's Bridge, had found Federal 
cavalry in considerable force at the extreme left of the 
Union line. Here the fighting began, and here it was 
fiercest all day long. When the uproar to his right did 
not cease, Bragg had no choice but to turn back and 
join the battle which was already opened. Vespasian's 
incredulous eyes beheld for the first time the desperate 
engagement of many men. 

Out of the din, a trumpet sotmded clear as a flash 
of sunlight upon a murky cloud. Then over the Kelley 
field, as though a portion of the smoke itself, the billow- 
ing line of gray, would go charging, whirling into position 
with a rush, halting a moment at the log barricade be- 
hind which Thomas's army lay, as a wave hangs at the 
crest ere it breaks. The colors jerked above these 
moving bodies like topsails in a storm; fifes screamed, 
and the rumbling rattle of drums could be heard even 
through the uproar of the guns. At one moment, Ves- 
pasian was frantic to be down with them, feeling in 
his bosom the urge of the primitive savage that wakes 
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to the call of war; the next, some broad-shouldered, 
fair-headed man in gray, thundering forward in the thick 
of a Confederate charge, and only dimly discerned 
through the powder reek, set him choking and shivering 
with a horrid fear begot of the resemblance to his 
son. 

All day he stayed by his train in the rear of the battle, 
doing the duty of the reserve corps, canying messages, 
occasionally caught up and swirled into the fight, getting 
his cheek grazed by a bullet, and his left shoulder 
slightly wounded. About five o'clock, there fell a strange 
hush on the turmoil; the field on both sides was still. 
The battle smoke lifted slowly, and drifted toward the 
east, to be luridly flushed by the reflected light of a 
foggy sunset that began to redden above the west- 
ward treetops. 

But Cleburne and Walker were moving again far on 
the Confederate right, in obedience to an order from 
Bragg to attack the Union left. Their advance led them 
over the field of the morning, strewed thick with the dead 
of Walker. But the veterans moved forward without a 
sign of shrinking, and after nearly an hour of silence, 
there was a sudden roar, as Pat Cleburne, with a front a 
mile long, filled with three brigades, burst upon Thomas's 
left. Out of the colorless dusk they came, gray-dad, 
scarcely to be seen in that delusive blindman's-holiday 
light, assaulting like phantoms, and meeting as fierce re- 
pulse from the crouching men in blue. The aim of each 
side was directed only by the flashes of the guns, and 
the fighting continued with desperate valor on both sides 
till the deeper darkness of night put an end to it. The 
Confederates drew back and the Federals bivouacked 
on the field. 

Champ and Bartley Sampson, sitting at the foot of a 
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big pine tree, shared a pone of com bread which the older 
man had got from the kitchen of a cabin. • 

"Wonder where Mart 's at," Sampson observed as 
they munched. "I '11 bet he 's got something to eat, 
wherever he is. Wish he 'd come and divide the spoils. " 

As he spoke, they glanced up to see, between them and 
the struggling moonlight, a man on a mule galloping 
across the open space that separated them from the next 
division. It was Martinez, and as he rode he swung aloft 
a small dark object. 

"Hi! Yi! Yi!" he shouted. "Lieutenant Seacrest, 
got a present for you. With Rosey's compliments." 
And he dexterously flung into Champ's lap the thing 
he had been waving. It was a blackened human hand 
that he had carried by its forefinger. Champ leaped 
to his feet and shook oflE the grisly object. 

"Mart — you blackguard!" he cried. 

"Mad, because he didn't get a heart and hand!" 
jeered Martinez, as he dropped from the mule's back 
and joined them. " Some folks never are satisfied in this 
world. Bet the fellow that lost that hand cut up plumb 
ridiculous," and he flipped the severed member far 
away into the bushes. 

When these two hot fighters, these enemies who were 
brothers, fell apart at dark, foredone, they found await- 
ing them the common enemy of the race, the adversary 
ancient and implacable. The ground was white with 
frost that night. The moist chill, after that burning 
midday, bit to the bone. Down along the mist haunted 
creek bottoms they felt the silent malison of that foe 
which was from the beginning, and which shall swallow 
all worlds at the last. All lights, even cooking fires, 
were forbidden, lest the enemy be enabled thereby to 
follow the disposition of the troops. Those who had 
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food ate it cold. The stretcher men were busy cerrying 
the wounded back to the field hospitals which had been 
established early in the day. 

Far in rear of the lines, obscured by the configuration 
of the land, and by the trees, a great flaming mass of 
color marked the bivouac of the Confederate General, 
and here a new figure appeared in the councils. Long- 
street had got ofiE the train at the Catoosa station in the 
altemoon, and though misled, purposely or through mere 
inefficiency, by the guides he picked up, he had found his 
way to the thick of the fight, led by the voices of cannon, 
though he got in only after the battle was over. It was 
nearly eleven o'clock when this council was called. The 
man from Virginia, tall, imposing, with the prestige of 
his own victories and those of Robert E. Lee behind him, 
bringing as he did fresh troops — ^well-rested, well-dis- 
ciplined men, — ^infused new life into the gray ranks. 
Bragg gave him command of the left wing, that, his 
forces being last to engage in the coming battle — still 
to be fought from left to right as planned for the pre- 
ceding day, — ^their leader might have a few hours to 
survey the ground and study the position. 

The arrangements were completed, and the little sleep 
could be snatched which was all that the chiefs might 
expect. At last, in the small hours, there were signs of 
life only about the hospitals, where anguish waked the 
night through; or at headquarters, where watchful 
anxiety remained opened-eyed to give the last direc- 
tions, make final dispositions. Except for these, night 
and silence possessed the battlefield, with its scattered 
dead, its lines of living sleepers. 



CHAPTER XIX 

BLOODY SABBATH 

F one looked upward, the Sabbath morn- 
ing was clean and quiet; a wide gray 
sky, with a tangle of mist in the tree- 
tops. Only the wrecked field, where 
yesterday's dead lay strewn, proclaimed 
that the dreadful business of war was 
afoot. No doubt, many a poor fellow, 
wounded, or only weary, closed his eyes 
again after be had opened them to that morning light, 
and prayed that the truce of Sabbath might be kept. 
But it was not the fault of the Confederate leaders that 
an attack was not delivered from their lines at dawn. 
A confusion of orders alone prevented this. Under cover 
of the fog, in the shelter of the woods, and in the painful 
quiet of the early day, the two armies brought their lines 
face to face. At nine o'clock, there was scarcely, at any 
point, the length of a tiger's spring between them, and 
with the reinforcements from Virginia, the Confederates, 
for once, outnumbered their opponents. 

Nine o'clock. Somewhere, this Sabbath morning, 
mothers were getting their little ones off to Sunday- 
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school; parsons were conning the final words of their 
sermons, laying the marker in where the text came, a 
numbered slip, maybe, telling which hynms were to be 
sung. And what devil's mass was this that now broke 
full-toned with its infernal music over the flat lands of 
the Chickamauga! 

Polk, the fighting Bishop, held the Confederate right, 
and there opened the battle, edging around to gain the 
Federal rear, striking toward Chattanooga. Helm, Ab- 
raham Lincoln's Confederate brother-in-law, rode in this 
brilliant attack, and fell dead while engaged in urging 
forward his troops. 

The fog bewildered the fighters; the thick chill of it 
got into their blood; but the blue line answered back 
every swinging blow with stubborn courage, yielding 
only by the inch, till at last they stood at bay. 

Vespasian, bringing in a message, had been caught up 
in the fight. Somehow, he thought of log-rollings and 
barn-raisings in his boyhood, when a mob of shouting 
yoimg men got hold of a lift that was too heavy for them. 
Over there, the gray fellows were yelling and shaking 
their guidons. He felt no rage at them; only a business- 
like necessity to wipe the line out. But the Federals 
must have help — ^and it was the news of this help that 
he had been sent to bring. As he methodically fell back 
with the column, dropping to one knee and firing at the 
word, he looked up with a wild shout <3f thankfulness. 
The low-hanging clouds broke, and there, from the south, 
came Stanley's brigade with deployed^li^es and the sun 
on its banners. The Kelley field was, for the moment, 
swept clean of the gray. The Confederate attack had 
met defeat. The blue columns had time to reform. 
Vespasian found himself in line, with a musket in his 
hand.- 
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This was the same ground which yesterday he had 
watched from the top of the hill. Then, his emotion 
had been that of the keen hunter who sees his game and 
is not allowed to approach. Later on that day, he 
knew the agony of waiting under fire, and of at last 
falling back without having been allowed to join the 
fight. But this was his first experience of that ecstasy 
which is bom of the roar of battle, the smell of burned 
powder, the strange magnetism communicated from one 
to another where a body of men risk their lives, shoulder 
to shoulder, for one cause. In such a state, each feels 
invincible, and the destroying rage which dilates the 
mind bears no relation to anger against the enemy, 
leaves no room for fear or other merely personal con- 
sideration. In such a mood, men would go to their 
deaths singing, charge a battery of cannon with sticks 
or stones in their hands, as valorously as though they 
were armed with the latest rifle. And thus it was that 
Vespasian whirled and fought and fired with his column 
across the Kelley field, meeting Breckinridge's second 
advance. 

The Federal forces were outnumbered. Thomas sent 
to Rosecrans for Brannan. Brannan, himself under 
assault when the order came, used his discretion and 
remained to repel the attack, rather than seem to give 
way before it. In partial compliance, however, he sent 
Van Derveer's brigade — ^his reserve — and fought on 
where he stood. , 

Van Derveef*^t)lbke into the Kelley field less than two 
hundred yards in advance of the approaching Confeder- 
ates, changed front under a hot fire from Breckinridge, 
charged, broke the enemy's line, and, after an hour's 
bitter fight, drove it back, and for that moment saved 
the Union left. * 
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Meantime, things were hastening to an appalling 
consummation on the Union centre where the Con- 
federate Stewart's men came on in tremendous force 
and magnificent form. While resisting this onslaught, 
arrived an order from Rosecrans to Wood, to come to 
the assistance of that left where Thomas was still 
being hammered. 

This was the strange chance that has been interpreted 
so diflEerently from different sides of the contest. Wood 
did not use the discretion that Brannan had done earlier 
in the fight. Just as Stewart's attack burst upon his 
front, he withdrew from line. Is it strange that the 
Confederates thought then, and their historians say 
now, that Wood fell back in disorder, in dismay? Enough 
for that moment that he went. Longstreet, waiting 
impatiently to attack, saw the wide gap in the Union 
line, and launched into it eight brigades in solid column 
of assault. He wheeled right, and fell upon the flanks 
of McCook and Crittenden, driving them with their 
commanding generals off the field. 

On Horseshoe Ridge, the retreating Federals rallied 
and planted themselves, withistanding attack after 
attack. Negley was ordered by Thomas to post his 
artillery on a little eminence in the terrible breach 
through which Longstreet continued to potir his resist- 
less columns. Instead, without awaiting attack on the 
strong position he there found, he abandoned it and 
reteated to RossviUe — commanding all the artillery to 
follow him! ' • 

Apparently, the day was lost. Yet there are losses 
and losses — some which brave men can endure, and 
some which may not be borne. They strove desperately 
there, Sheridan, with his two remaining brigades under 
Lytle and Bradley, hoping to turn the tide. It was in 
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vain. Lytle, the poet general, fell where death was thick- 
est while rallying his troops. The remaining generals 
of the centre were carried to the rear with their routed 
brigades. Bradley and Wilder, fighting, fighting, fighting 
with that bulldog tenacity which earned one of them his 
nickname, defended a retreat instead of leading an attack. < 

Rosecrans himself, supposing his whole army routed, 
was riding back to Rossville with his staflE, tangled in a 
mass of retreating and hopelessly mixed soldiery. Only 
the mangled, bleeding, hammered left, where the brunt 
of battle had fallen for two days, remained on the field. 
Thomas had drawn back and entrenched himself as best 
he might on Snodgrass Hill. Here he settled his men 
for a sullen, stubborn resistance, covenanting with him- 
self to hold the hill till night should put a stop to the 
fighting. 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon when Longstreet, 
massing a powerful force in front of Horseshoe Ridge, 
ordered a general assault. Vespasian lay, his musket 
along a fallen tree, at the edge of the hill, and watched the 
gray army coming on splendidly, wave behind wave. 
The line of blue had been hastily formed; it was without 
reserve behind it. The gray colimans down there seemed 
endless. They were past the time for music, this dread- 
ful Sabbath afternoon, the fifers and drummers on both 
sides being mostly killed or disabled; but some young 
fellow from a Southern village had pulled a harmonica 
from his pocket, and the thin, sweet, reedy tones came 
up to the old motmtaineer with the defiant message of 
Dixie. Over the assaulters fluttered the stars and bars; 
near the head of the colunm a young ofl&cer carried a 
small Confederate battle flag on his sabre. Vespasian 
caught the flash of color it made as the tall young man 
waved the blade and shouted his orders; but he could 
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not know that down there his son — dismounted, for on 
this steep slope cavahy could not be used — ^was earning 
the step that was to make him a captain. 

Up they came with undiminished power and gallantry. 
They met sheeted fire from the summit; yet they pressed 
on to grips. Vespasian crouched near a sort of log pen, 
earth-filled and levelled oflE, on which two field gtms were 
being worked industriously. He had helped to make 
that platform, and he shared the bitter disappointment 
of the gunners when they found that the cannons' muz- 
zles could not be depressed enough to do the assault- 
ers much harm. He watched the four men at the big 
pieces as they tried to rake the slope; then he lost count 
of their action in the imminence of his own. The gray- 
clad forms began to rise and cluster against the logs 
like swarming bees, beaten down, shot down, yet renew- 
ing themselves from the oncoming stream behind them. 
All at once, without further order than a hoarsely 
shouted word from a man in the ranks, they pressed up 
above the edge onto the gun platform, flowing over it, 
tumbling, scrambling, shouting; and the flag came with 
them, riding the crest of their wave. 

It was hand to hand now. The blue-clad gtmners, 
half -naked, blackened with smoke and- soot, streaming 
with sweat, daubed with blood, stood savagely to their 
weapons; and when the guns could no longer be loaded 
or fired, and the attackers' ammunition was exhausted, 
musket butts were swung up to meet sweat-sticks and 
rammers, in a fierce hand-to-hand struggle. Vespasian 
sprang erect, and, shouting to the others, ran to help 
defend the guns. 

"Surrender!" yelled the oncoming hordes. A roar 
of defiance answered. A Union soldier with a broken 
sweat-stick in his hand fiung it down and caught up a 
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big rock to let drive into the midst of his assailants. 
The platform about the guns was a m616e of wrestling 
forms. It was like the playground of a boys' school — 
a grim school! Vespasian saw the man who had carried 
the small battle flag on his sword blade suddenly loom 
tall above his fellows. In the instant of his recognizing 
his son, the bit of silk was twitched from its hold; a 
Federal soldier caught the ensign up; Champ grappled 
with him, and the two men rolled over and over. Sea- 
crest stood with levelled musket, knowing not for which 
man he would have meant the bullet had he dared to 
fire. Some one else did shoot; the blue-coated arm 
relaxed; the fingers of the hand ungripped; the Confeder- 
ate ofl&cer dropped from the gun platform, a spot of 
scarlet on his gray coat showing where he clutched the 
small flag, as he rolled and scrambled to join his fellows 
who were falling back down the slope. 

With a great shuddering sigh, the mountain man 
turned to the assistance of his wounded comrades. It 
had come — ^and gone. God send that this encounter be 
the last. 

The Confederates withdrew, leaving th5 slope strewn 
with their dead and wounded; organizing within the 
fringe of woods for- a second attack and delivering this 
thunderbolt an hotir after the first. 

Vespasian had lost sense not only of where he was, 
but of who he was. He seemed to himself to be without 
a body; yet there was a mechanism for the firing of a gun 
which he must operate, and when that gun would speak 
no more, he found himself shooting with one which he 
had wrenched from the hands of a Confederate soldier 
who suddenly came over the crown of the hill and grap- 
pled with him. 

Always present with him was the dread of seeing rise 
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once more above the edge of that parapet, or emerge from 
the battle smoke, the face of his son. The Confederate 
stretcher men were at work, and even came near the 
border of the hill at times, when the blue charged half- 
way down. These were often wounded men themselves, 
or, struck by a bullet or a bit of shell, they would drop 
in their tracks, releasing the handles they carried to lie 
writhing beside the wounded man they had been try- 
ing to help. Once, Vespasian thought he had fotmd 
Champ's bbdy; but when he drew the hat from the 
head, the tall, gray-clad cavalryman, estrayed from his 
command, prov;ed to be dark-haired. 

Through the gap left by the flying Negley, Hindman 
sent a brigade to attack in the rear — and there was no 
reserve to repel them. They towered on an opposite 
height, fringed with bayonets, and there formed to 
sweep down on Brannan's right and rear. On Snodgrass 
Hill, there was not a man to send against that menacing 
force on the opposite height, nor to repel its impending 
attack. Now, indeed, it seemed that the end had come, 
that the remnant of the Army of the Cumberland stand- 
ing on that eminence soaked with its own blood and the 
blood of its enemy, was doomed to overwhelming defeat. 
But not a soldier moved from his place. Vespasian, 
down at the edge of the hill, getting what cover he could 
from brush, and small boulders, glanced back at the 
battered forces behind him, and almost gave up. He 
listened for the bugle which should sound retreat, and 
let them draw away from the hill-crest while yet they 
might. 

Desperate, at bay, expecting no help, knowing of none 
that could, in reason, be expected, they stood without 
ammunition to see their death sweep down upon them, 
when someone suddenly reported a column moving in 
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orderly fashion from the direction of the Ringgold road. 
Could the newcomers be Federal reserves marching to 
their rescue? Or was the body of men advancing now 
at double-quick, and nearly obscured by the dust of their 
own movement, a Confederate column rushing to attack? 
Were they cut oflE in that direction also, surrounded, 
prepared for the sacrifice, and about to be oflEered up on 
this little hill as on an altar? 

Gordon Granger of the reserves had been stationed at 
McAflEee's Church, out near the Ringgold road. The 
bluff old warrior had endured the sounds of desperate 
battle from that safe distance as long as h^ could, hoping, 
praying for orders from Rosecrans to march to the relief 
of Thomas, upon whom, as he expressed it, "Bragg was 
piling his whole army." Failing such orders from thq 
commanding General, already in retreat toward Chatta- 
nooga, Granger had moved without them, taking Steed- 
man and two brigades. As the men on the hill watched, 
his bugle sang out, the blue showed dimly through the 
billowing dust, and the regiments which were bringing 
ammunition as well as inspiration came pouring up the 
northern slope. 

The new men flung themselves into the fight with 
passionate zest, Steedman, that lion of battle, leading 
the first desperate charge in person, with a regimental 
flag in his hand. Four of his staff of five were killed; 
Gordon Granger's hat was torn by a fragment of shell; 
Steedman himself was wounded, and twenty per cent, 
of his men were killed in twenty minutes. But the 
Confederates had been swept from that opposite height. 

And the day was not yet saved. The Confederates 
massed to retake the ridge. They were repulsed. But 
by five o'clock the ammunition of both Thomas's and 
Granger's men was exhausted. The cartridge boxes of 
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the dead, in blue or gray, had all been rifled. An attack 
by Hindman and Bushrod Johnson in organized columns 
front and rear fairly shook the hill. The despairing 
appeal came to the commander : 

"They *re coming — and we 've not got another round 
of ammunition. What shall We do?" 

"Fix bayonets and go for 'em," was Granger's instant 
reply. 

Along the line ran the order, "Fix bayonets." On 
came the enemy. The Federals were lying down. " For- 
ward!" sang the bugles. They leaped to their feet and 
fipirward they went, at the double-quick. So imi)etuous 
was this charge of a force with empty cartridge boxes 
and empty muskets, that the Confederates broke and 
retreated. 

One more feeble attack, and they were done. The 
battle of Chickamauga was over. 

All afternoon, Thomas, cool, sagacious, indomitable, 
liad been making ready for that which he knew darkness 
must bring — ^withdrawal. He would leave the field in 
order, and carry his trains and his wounded with him. 
As evening fell, the stretcher men redoubled their efiEorts ; 
the train of ambulances, filled with its groaning freight, 
had been going since one o'clock, behind the barrier of 
furious fight. 

The actual movement of retreat began at nine o'clock, 
defended by a strong line of skirmishers, the men in gray 
having dropped back groaningly, looking for their 
wounded, sleeping where they fell, exhausted, unpre- 
pared to oflEer further aggressions. The mounted in- 
fantry of which Vespasian properly formed a part were 
detailed among the skirmishers who protected this 
retreat, and he marched and fought with his column till 
morning. 



• CHAPTER XX 



E field lay black, moaning, writhing like 
some wounded monster, lit here and 
there by fires under the night sky. The 
last of Thomas's command were falling 
back in orderly array, drawing off to-' 
ward the gaps of Mission Ridge. Over 
to the northwest there was an indefinite 
sound of movement, where the wagon trains rumbled 
and rumbled, and the steady tramp, tramp, of feet 
told that the guarding column marched beside them. 
The Confederacy held Chickamauga. For two long 
days the starved dogs of war had fed full, worrying 
the bones of their feast; the hundreds of black, wide- 
mouthed cannon had growled and grumbled, tossing 
the word of death back and forth between the lines — 
the ever-thinning, ever-replenished lines of hoarsely 
shouting, struggling men — making of these men that 
which screamed and agonized on the ground or lay still 
there, or cumbered the stretcher cots. 

Champ, on his knees at the edge of a pond, remem- 
bered the preceding evening. The forces had drawn 
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apart then, exhausted; the field hospitals were already 
ftill; but the lust of battle — ^the madness of it, which 
always holds a drop of fierce rapttire — ^was still hot in 
the soldiers. To-night, though the South remained on 
the field, victor, there was a sense of disaster so immense, 
so piercing, so profound and terrible, that it seemed to 
the young Captain as though the world itself lay wrecked 
before him; that not the lives of men, but the life of 
man, bled away in agony on that battlefield. 

With an inarticulate exclamation, he straightened up. 
Reaching far out to secure water that should be less 
blood-tainted, his knee had rested on what he took to be 
a dead horse. Now, with a grunting and splattering of 
hoofs, the animal twitched and tried to rise. He was 
close enough to see that its struggles brought a dark 
gush of blood from its breast. Poor brute — ^he gave it 
the mercy of a bullet. 

Around that little cup of dirty, blood-stained water, 
the dead and dying were thick, inextricably mingled with 
a ruin of tents, dismounted gtms, abandoned limbers, 
caissons, ammunition, and stores. Farther away,. lan- 
terns flickered, casting long lanes of light over piled, 
contorted forms, where searchers gathered the wounded, 
leaving the corpses where they fell. How many tons of 
dead flesh lay on that ill-omened field! It was the popu- 
lation of a sizable city. 

Poor maimed wretches, the animal instinct for water 
alone surviving, crawled toward the pond; those who 
could walk staggered down its steep bank with canteens 
to fill. 

Champ was trying clumsily to knot a bit of torn cloth 
around a scratched arm where a dull grayish protuber- 
ance showed that a minie ball lay directly under the 
skin. He scarcely felt his wound at all. He would not 
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have tied it up, if the blood running down over his 
fingers had not made his hand slippery — ^and he had 
work to do. Yesterday, he would have whipped out a 
jack-knife and cut a slit to let the ball through, then tied 
the bandage swiftly and been on to his task; but to-night 
he was numbed, bewildered. Over on the hill, there 
below Horseshoe Ridge, fire had started in the leaves ; he 
could hear the screams of the wounded as the red death 
menaced them. He remembered his errand, and the 
horror of it sent him forward at a tired, shambling trot, 
his big form looming almost gigantic in the gloom as he 
ran. Suddenly his ankles were caught with a jerk that 
brought him to his knees, and a voice gurgled and moaned 
from the ground, calling: 

"For God*s sake, Johnny, straighten me out!" 
He reached down where he knelt, and touched the 
dying man whose shattered form was twisted in an ago- 
nizing position, took hold of the blue-clad shoulders, drew 
the tortured frame straight, then went back a few steps 
for the canteen he had dropped as he fell, and returning, 
bent to offer a drink. But in that moment of Champ's 
absence the Great Deliverer had passed; Champ brought 
the water to a dead man. However, there were hundreds 
of others who would need the draft — ^and Martinez was 
not yet found. He corked his canteen and stagger- 
ed on. 

All night he searched. Sometimes, when he recol- 
lected it afterward, those hours so crowded with horrors 
seemed to have flown past at lightning speed; but then 
they dragged endlessly, held back as in a nightmare, by 
myriad piteous demands. Once he encountered Samp- 
son carrying a message for General Wharton — ^the cavalry 
was to be massed to the southward and in readiness for 
instant movement. He begged help of his old associate, 
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and when Sampson knew what his employment was, he 
promised to come back if he could. 

But the night wore on, still in that terrible haste that 
got nowhither; the turning over of dead men by the 
shoulders to look into their ghastly, fixed faces, and 
find each time, with a gasp of relief, that it was not 
Martinez he held; the helping to lift and carry the 
wounded to the field hospitals which had been instantly 
established; the refilling of his canteen; the taking of 
others from men who would never need them, until 
he carried a jangling, much-used load upon his hip. 
It was bitterly cold. The sun of midday had stung 
with sharp heat; but to-night the blood froze on the 
ground under many a wounded wretch, and added to his 
sufferings. 

The moon went down just before dawn, so that one 
twilight merged into the other, and Champ merely 
slackened his fearful quest to speak to Sampson when, 
at last, his old companion came past, mounted and 
equipped. Sampson looked silently down at the big, 
fair fellow, hatless now, and in his shirt-sleeves despite 
the cold, his hands bloody as a butcher's, the blue eyes 
deeply sunken in his colorless face, and a red stain across 
the yellow hair above them marking where some wounded 
man tp whom he ministered had laid bleeding fingers, 
adding the final touch of wildness. 

"Where you off for?" Champ asked in that peculiarly 
hushed, emptied voice which comes when the emotions 
have been mercilessly exhausted. "Little Joe on the 
move already?" 

"Yep," returned Sampson briefly. "Mighty sorry 
to leave you this way. Captain, but ** 

He broke off. Champ knew that he would have added 
that it was not like leaving Martinez. 
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"I didn't find anything of him, either," Sampson 
finished. * ' If you find him alive, tell him I stayed as long 
as I could — ^and a little longer. Good-bye. " 

Champ stood at the horse's shoulder, with a hand upon 
its bridle, looking up into the brown, emotionless coun- 
tenance tmder the slouched hat. Something primitive 
and childish naade him want to cry out upon his old 
companion-in-arms and beg him not to run into danger, 
remind him that— and with the impulse came memory 
of that other comrade whom they had not been able to 
find. 

*' Good-bye," he said abruptly. "If I never see you 
again, give a good account of yourself to Rosey's men. 
You '11 have to shoot for three to-day. " 

At eight o'clock, when the cooking fires had long been 
lit. Champ fell into the hands of a staff officer, who was 
trying to bring some order out of the mad confusion 
around the hospitals, and who, finding him eminently 
useful, had him detailed. More than one exhausted 
surgeon had collapsed, sobbing or ctirsing — ^the last one 
in a fit of hysterics which would have seemed appro- 
priate to an overwrought schoolgirl. Word had been 
sent under a flag of truce to the Federals that they might 
come and get their wounded, so that here and there the 
stretcher men wore blue coats. One of these, broad- 
shouldered, black-eyed, ttimed and listened as Champ 
put his monotonous inquiry. 

"Lieutenant Seacrest," said Vespasian's voice, "I 
reckon I know where the man you 're looking for is." 

At the tone. Champ had whirled and stared. Yet after 
all, nothing could long have held wonder for any one on 
such a field, at such a time. 

*' Captain Seacrest, " corrected a Ranger near at hand. 
They were proud of Champ, and of that swift promotion 
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on the field which his valor and ability had brought him. 
The man who spoke could not know that his words 
kindled a greater pride in that tall, black-bearded 
Federal soldier who gravely saluted and continued: 

"Your man 's wotmded. I don't know how bad. I 
was by the guns at the battery he took when Thomas 
was falling back to the hill. Yes — a big man ; he looked 
eleven foot tall when he come on ! And just as the gunner 
was trying to run a cleaning rod through him, somebody 
got him from the other side, and down he went. He 
was a big black fellow — ^yes — and a man by his side 
called him Martinez. That *s the man. Try the hospi- 
tal again. " 

They looked at each other, not in anger or scorn, not in 
remorse or pity — ^but in simple, weary apathy, and each 
went his way. It was like a truce in the gray under- 
world, where human passions are blotted out. 

"Colonel," Champ begged, when he went to ask for 
relief that he might put Vespasian's advice into action, 
"you can't let a man like that lie and die in some ditch. 
They told me he took a battery almost single-handed, 
and I can believe it. He gathered up what he could of 
men who were running around without any command, 
put himself at the head of them, and got in there and 
silenced the battery that was mowing our fellows down 
while Thomas fell back to the hill." 

"Yes — ^yes — ^yes," the officer replied to him, almost 
impatiently. "I remember. Captain Seacrest, I saw 
that myself. The man who did that is right over there 
in the church. ^You can go to him now. I '11 spare 
you. " 

With a smothered oath. Champ turned. He had made 
one tour after another of the pitiful hospitals, going from 
tent to log cow-bam. He could have cursed the man, 
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or struck him, for not telling of this before — ^but in an 
instant he forgot his rage, so inconsequent, so childish 
did it seem in face of the great facts about him. 

It was just such a little church and schoolhouse as the 
one on Walden's Ridge where, with Delora and the 
others, he had learned from Abel Mims to spell "horse- 
back." It was full now of poor, mangled fellows that 
had been laid on the puncheon benches, or on stretchers 
set crosswise upon these. As Champ came in from the 
glare outside, the dimmed interior was grotesquely like 
a roomful of sinister ghosts, with its rows of improvised 
beds and white-jacketed and aproned surgeons going 
about, blood-smeared, busily intent on their awful work. 
Piles of naked and bloody members — ^hands, feet, arms, 
and legs — ^lay about the church, and the rude pulpit at its 
upper end was turned for the moment into a receptacle 
for basins, bottles, rolls of bandages, and medicine cases. 

The young Captain went from bench to bench, exam- 
ing the features of one sufferer after another, pausing now 
and again to utter a word of cheer. He pushed past 
strangers; he stayed only briefly even by those whom he 
knew, looking always with a growing sense of hopeless- 
ness, for a black shock head, and an ugly, salient profile 
on the stretchers or bimks. He was turning away in 
final despair, when a sardonic voice, sunken to a pitiful 
whistling murmur, arrested his steps. 

"Don't know me in my new-fashioned bonnet,'* 
Martinez said, and Champ looked down to sde the Span- 
iard with bandaged head and face, only the great black 
eyes looking forth to plead his cause and proclaim his 
identity. 

"Mart! I thought I 'd lost you," the big fair man 

said, dropping on his knees. 

"Maybe you have," returned Martinez, his whisper 
19 
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taking on a half -derisive note, dreary as the keening of the 
wind about a deserted house. "Surgeon came around, 
cut me all up into star shapes and yellow-rose-of-Texas 
sections, and he ain't right sure it *U pay to sew me 
together in the new pattern. Maybe this block of the 
quilt's gone, Champ." 

Instinctively, Seacrest reached for his comrade's hand 
— ^but the dose wrapped form oflEered him nothing. 
Jos6's eyes, ruthfully humid tmder their shadowing lashes, 
followed his movement toward the bandaged stumps. 

"D'ye remember that day — God! it's only day 
before yesterday! — ^when I threw the hand at you — and 
you got so mad about it?" he inquired in an undertone. 
"Only . . . day . . . before yesterday. Well, — I 've 
got it myself now, — a double dose — and I know how it 
feels. Fellow in the next cot had his feet taken off, and 
I said he was lucky. Who wants feet when he can get 
a good horse? But hands — ^now — " his glance travelled 
from one lopped arm to the other — " if I can't have my 
hands, I believe L^^d just as soon pass up the rest of 
the machine. What say. Champ?" 

What Champ said was to stretch out two shaking 
members across his friend and mutter huskily: 

"Don't believe you haven't got two hands while 
mine are on my wrists. Mart. They 're yours. You 
feel — of course, you *re down just now — ^but there 's a 
lot of things for a man like you to do in the world, hands 
or no hands." 

"Well, that ought to have just made out the firm," 
Martinez commented reflectively. " There was a bunch 
of us here that said we 'd have to all earn our living ped- 
dling vegetables. The fdlow over yon" — ^he indicated 
a bench with his glance — "he 's the one with his feet 
off — ^he was going to drive the wagon. I said I 'd walk 
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and do the hollering. And a chap — ^had the bed next to 
me here — ^with a bullet through his lungs was going to 
take the money. But he — ^well, the stretcher boys came 
and got him about half an hour ago. Reckon you *11 
do in his place, Champ." 

There was a little pause, and Martinez asked 
softly : 

"Old Samp— how 'she?" 

"He *s all right — ^helped to hunt as long as he could, 
and then left word. He had to march with Little Joe 
at daylight. I want to get some things done for you, 
Mart, now I Ve found you. And I — I '11 write any 
letters you care to have written. Manuel ought to know. 
The folks back in Texas will want you sent home to get 
well." 

The form on the bed resolved itself into a pair of 
black eyes with a quizzical expression. 

"Huh — Manuel! Think my brother '11 like me any 
better in this shape?" ]os6 inquired without bitterness. 
"I don't believe he will, Champ. He *s all for people 
that get along in the world; if they can't do that, he 
thinks they *d better get out of it. " 

A slumbering sense of the injustice that had been done 
this black sheep, the resentment we all feel,with, perhaps, 
little reason, toward the families of those who fall by the 
wayside in life's race, flared up in Champ's heart. 

"He 's got to be proud of you," the young Captain 
said. "I '11 write and tell him — ^why, Jos6, there 'U be 
inheritances for you, anyhow — ^you'lLhave enough to 
live comfortably the rest of your days." 

" I reckon I 've got enough to keep me as long as I '11 
live, " the Spaniard returned with dry significance. "And 
it 's just as well so, Champ. Don't fool yourself, boy. 
My name was n't going in the wills of any of those rich 
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kin of mine, unless it went in with a shilling and a lot 
of back talk. It 's jtist as well so. *' 

Champ could find no words to answer. 

"I '11 go send an orderly to headquarters with a mes- 
sage," he explained chokingly, "then I *11 come back 
and sit with you awhile. ** 

He went away and despatched the orderly. As he 
passed the surgeon on his return, he halted a moment 
for a low parley. 

"About an hour, perhaps, " the surgeon said concisely, 
measuring out a man's last moments with the methodical 
coldness that belongs to such days. 

When he came to Jos6, he fotmd a change in the 
wounded man's eyes, which were all he could see of the 
face. They had come to have that filmy, introverted 
look whose significance experience was teaching the 
young officer to understand. 

As Champ looked at him, there came back to mind the 
days when they were all enlisting — ^young Texan. hot- 
heads — and the call to arms had plucked ]os6 from the 
heart of an unsavory scandal. To their flame of patriot- 
ism, Manuel Martinez seemed lukewarm on the subject 
of the new Confederacy; yet he came down handsomely 
for equipment and funds, glad to see the younger brother 
go. The fine horse he then gave was shot in that earliest 
charge at Woodsonville, and Jos6 lost most of the money 
at poker during the first months in Kentucky. Champ 
felt a bitter impatience at remembering these things. 
It seemed a Pharisee's treachery to the man on the cot. 
Yet whenever he encountered the dark eyes, they ap- 
peared to read his thoughts, and answer with a sort of 
humorous, rueful toleration of words unspoken. 

"Golly — ^but it 's good to have you here!" Martinez 
whispered. "Put your hand on me, Champ — I can't 
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move to touch you. My shoulder — I — ^that 's right. 
I was n't hit there. I reckon it *s the only spot that 
you 90uld touch, except my feet. And that would n't 
be according to schedule now, would it? 'The dyinj^^ 
hero gave his last messages while his devoted comrade 
sat by holding his foot.* Nope — ^never do in the world. " 

Champ swallowed a sob, and sank on the floor beside 
the cot, bringing his face close to the bandaged head on ^ 
the pillow. Yet even so, Martin'ez's voice reached him, 
faint, and with a thin, cracked, far-away quality that 
made it sound as if it came from an infinite distance and 
at the cost of infinite effort and weariness. 

**Champeen," whispered the djdng man, using the 
nickname for which he had been many times chastised, 
over which they had fought like a couple of playful 
young bears, ''Champeen, I want to talk to you about — 
her." 

Champ's cotmtenance changed, he would fain have 
protested that this was not the time to speak of Delora, 
that they two had many things they must speak of before 
the great silence shut down between; but the dying are 
not to be denied. He mutely assented. 

'*The first time I ever laid eyes on her sweet face was 
the day you was out riding with the other girl, " Martinez 
said. **The guard at the ferry sent me up with her to 
see that she went to the right place and did n't commtmi- 
cate with suspicious parties. Military escort — ^that 's 
what I was to her, and nothing more. I knew well 
enough — ^when you passed us and thought it different — 
that it was because you were out with somebody else she 
acted that way." 

He stopped, panting a little, and struggling for breath. 
Champ, breathing short, too, strove to hold his quiet 
bearing. 
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"I reckon you 'd say a military escort had n*t any 
business with his arm around a girl. Well, that *s the 
first and last time it was ever there. Looked like it 
would kill her when she seen you with the other one. 
Poor girl — poor darling — she *d come down to get some 
wheat to plant a field, for their bread the next year. 
But she turned her back on the whole thing after she saw 
you two. I had to mighty near carry her all the way 
down to the ferry; and* I was too big a brute to do any- 
thing about the wheat. Lord — I didn't care if they 
all starved! I was just crazy for her. This — ^this is a 
funny old world. Some people have got two girls on 
their hands, and some people haven't got any — ^nor 
any hands to put *em on, for that matter. " 

He laughed whisperingly. 

Champ, his tortured eyes on the dying face, could 
scarcely get the meaning of these words, which would 
come back to him in their full significance when the lips 
that uttered them were silent forever. 

"Mart!" he cried in that acute anguish we feel before 
the suffering we cannot relieve. "You *re a better man 
than I am. Any girl might love you. " 

"She might — ^but would she?" came back the banter- 
ing whisper. "Nope — I tried it. Maybe it wasn't 
a fair try — I was a drink ahead — several of 'em — and 
that 's the fact. And I was crazy jealous of you. Champ ; 
but I put it to her — I told her — ^and I did n't act Very 
nice. Lord, what a woman that girl is. I never was 
there but once. Champ, that time I bragged about my 
Walden's Ridge girl, and going to see her so often — only 
the once. And she talked to me that time like my own 
mother might have done. She did n't appear to have 
any more fear of a dangerous drunken brute than she 'd 
have had of a cross child. She had me on my knees and 
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crying, before she was done with it. You tell her that — 
tell her I repented, and — what is it they ask you to do in 
revivals, Champ? Oh, yes — tell her I repented and 
believed. I do, too; I believe in any God that made a 
woman like Dolores. That *11 please her — don't you 
think it will?" 

Champ choked and bowed his head. He knew that 
the spirit which prompted these ftunbling words would 
touch Delora. 

"But • . . say . . • Champ, it *s about you and her 
I want to speak, *' Martinez labored on, the voice halting, 
trailing weakly, and sometimes coming to a pitiftd stop 
and silence. '*When she first said no to me — ^andsaid 
it pretty hard — I flared up and showed off about being 
jealous of you. She never flickered on you. Champ. 
She told me how she 'd loved you from the time you and 
her were children, and played together in a rock play- 
house. Oh, she was game. Told me to my face she 
could n't help loving you just the same now^ even if you 
wanted somebody else. ** 

A throb of rapture keen as the pain it was bom with 
shook the yotmg Captain's heart at these words. 

Martinez's mind seemed to wander off for a moment as 
he looked about him on the strange scene, the writhing, 
groaning men on the puncheon benches, the surgeons 
passing to and fro with their helpers. The black eyes 
filmed; smoke of battle seemed to drive down between 
him and realities. 

"We cut through them on the left!" he cried huskily 
and strove to rise. 

The outburst seemed to have exhausted Josh's strength. 
The eyes closed. Suddenly they flashed open and stared 
hard into the anxious blue ones bent above him. 

"The best woman in the world — God love her sweet 
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soul. Good Champ — good old Champeen. I — ^you two 
—well " 

It was just a trembling breath of sound. 

"Well, adios,** and Martinez was dead. 

"Seacrest — Captain Seacrest," called someone at the 
door. 

Champ turned blindly to receive new orders. 



CHAPTER XXI 

BESIEGED 

LL day Saturday, the little town in the 
curve of the river's arm crouched, 
listening to the incessant roll of canT 
non twelve miles to the south. At 
nightfall came the word that the 
fighting was not over, that battle 
would be joined again on the morrow. 
The situation between Delora and the Winchester 
girls was a singular one. The three talked together 
of trivial matters, generally ignoring the great ques- 
tion which shook the very air about them. The 
mountain girl would come on the sisters j^'ispering 
together; they would glance at her and raise their voices 
to mention some household matter, Mrs. Winchester, - 
alone, spoke her mind with placid directness. 

"This is going to be a great Confederate victory," she 
told the three. "Bragg's men will be in our streets by 
to-morrow night. " 

Sunday morning bsR^^^hc^ camtonaditig once more, 
nearer and more ^^^ciQg^ liow, drowning the church 
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bells, overflowing the Sabbath qtiiet, making a grim 
undemote to the service — the last to be held in many 
Chattanooga churches for some time, since the morrow 
would see the pews ttimed into hospital cots. Mrs. 
Winchester pushed forward the labor of preparing 
bandages and lint as methodically as though she were a 
hundred miles from the scene of war. 

" Ddora, you *11 want to help us, I know, " she asserted, 
filling the girl's lap with work. " Bragg's victory cannot 
be gained without loss. Listen to the cannon out there. 
There may be friends of yours among the injured; and 
of coiu'se there '11 be Yankee prisoners to nurse — some- 
body '11 have to look after them — ^poor souls!" 

Delora bent a burning face above the bandage she 
was tearing, and answered very low: 

"I 'm sure you know that I would do my best for any 
wounded man, whichever side he fought on." 

The day wore to afternoon. They were all at work in 
an upper chamber. Below, Captain Gilbert's office was 
quieter than usual, noisy activities down in the town 
having drawn men and attention from the enterprises 
of the engineers. 

To the west, cloudy splendors were piling, repeated in 
the river below, serene, beautiful, tmaware of man's 
turmoil. 

Long before the battle of Chickamauga was over, they 
began streaming into Chattanooga — the stragglers and 
slightly wounded, and this Sunday afternoon saw the 
unpaved streets chtimed to clouds of dust by countless 
tramping feet. The orderly preparations made and 
making to receive the incoming host were qtiite swamped 
and overflowed by this ever increasing tide. 

Mrs. Winchester stared hard from, her upper window, 
tr3dng to understand. 
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"Are they being driven back — beaten?" she mur- 
mured. ** It looks like it. See — ^who *s this? " 

She raised her hand, while Evelyn and Dixie hurried 
up and crowded behind her shoulders. They saw Captain 
Gilbert riding up from the direction of Market Street, 
turning in at the comer in front of the house. The 
three women met him on the stairway, Delora hanging 
back, scarcely knowing whether or not she ought to go 
down and join them. 

"Mrs. Winchester," he began, "I brought you the 
word, myself, because I mean to make it easy for you if 
I can; General Rosecrans is within a mile of town. Our 
men are in retreat — ^they '11 make a stand in Chatta- 
nooga, of course. I 've just come from the headquarters 
we are preparing at the Crutchfield House, and orders 
are to clear the town of civilians. " 

"In retreat!" whispered Dixie to Evelyn. " Thank 
God ! " But the mother's cry followed quickly : 

" No — ^no ! Major Gilbert. They could n't be so cruel. 
If we 're driven out of Chattanooga, where will my poor 
boy breathe his last? They '11 bring him in here look- 
ing for us— and we '11 be gone — ^and he can't die in his 
mother's arms. 

My daughters and I will do anjrthing — we '11 wait on 
you like servants. We can sew; we can nurse the sick 
and wounded — Heaven knows we 've seen enough of the 
horrors of war not to be datmted by anjrthing. Oh, I 
can't leave and let my poor boy have no home to come 
to. Only get them to let us stay till Peyton comes, 
Captain Gilbert. You will — ^won't you? " 

Gilbert's frank face had flushed darkly. He wiped 
his forehead and avoided looking at the girls. 

"There 's only one way, " he hesitated. "The ambu- 
lances are coming in — every hospital building Bragg left 
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will be full in an hour. We *re going to take the churches, 
and some warehouses. If I could bring wounded men 
to the house here, I think I could make such representa- 
tion as would let you stay. '* 

"Oh, bring them — ^bring them!" cried Mrs. Winches- 
ter. " I '11 put up with anything. After I Ve done what 
I can for your men, they 'U let me ntirse any poor fellows 
that are prisoners — I know they will. '* 

And so it was that the widow and daughters of the 
dead Confederate leader found themselves drawn into the 
wild whirl of the battle's aftermath. Bragg had built per- 
haps a dozen rough board houses about twenty by thirty 
feet in size, whitewashed inside and out. These were 
.filled up first, then the churches, and last the private 
houses, until every^^yailable building was pressed into 
service for hospital usel^ No better place could be found 
for disabled Confederate prisoners than a dilapidated, 
floorless, cotton- warehouse on Market Street opposite the 
W. & A. depot. In the midst of ministering to the men 
Ijdng on cots down the length of her parlors, Mrs.. 
Winchester got word from her own physician that he 
needed her at this prison hospital; he had permission 
from the Federal authorities for anyone who wished to 
come in and help him, since they had their hands more 
than full with their own wotmded. She never thought 
of asking Delora to accompany her when she responded 
to this call. She was down at the gate, a heavy basket 
on her arm, when a sound of running steps on the walk 
made her turn. 

** Might I — could I — ? You '11 need me, Mrs. Win- 
chester. Let me go along and help you," faltered the 
girl, taking hold of the basket and relieving the older 



woman. 



I 'm going down to the prison hospital — Confederates, 
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you know, Delora. What wotild Mr. Seacrest say to 
yotir nursing them?" 

''He 'd want me to," said Delora, scarcely above her 
breath. 

The hearts of the two women and such volunteer 
helpers as they had were wrung over the condition of 
the wounded in that poor shed. They lay on the bare 
groimd, where both water and blood had been fotmd 
frozen near their half -perished bodies that bitter morn- 
ing. 

While doing what they could to relieve the immediate 
distress, a message went fljdng up to the Winchester 
home that set Dixie and Evelyn to work with Aunt 
Viney's clumsy assistance stitching into bags all the 
sheets and bedspreads that were to be had. Even the 
parlor curtains were stripped from their fastenings and 
pressed into use. The negroes and children were sent 
to the slope of Cameron Hill, where dead leaves lay 
thick and rustling, to stufE all these great bags and a 
himdred or more pillow cases that had been gathered. 
Relays were kept at this work, and long before night fell 
many a suffering form was lifted from the cold ground, 
many an aching head lay comfortably on these irake- 
shift pillows. 

That was a heart-shaking twenty-four hours that 
Delora spent nursing in the prison hospital, slipping away 
only once for a little sleep. She found almost imme- 
diately that the woimded there were all strangers to her, 
many of them Longstreet's men from Virginia. But as 
new arrivals were brought in from time to time, sight 
of a tall form on the stretcher, a glint of fair hair under 
the ragged blanket, would make her pulses leap with 
terror. 

By Tuesday evening, the town was fully occupied by 
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the Federals, and the curious result of that most terrible 
battle of the war was beginning to be understood. Rose- 
crans held Chattanooga, the objective of the struggle. 
Bragg was victor of a barren field. On Wednesday, 
the twenty-third, the Confederates drew in and began a 
demonstration toward re-opening the battle, thought 
better of it, and prepared instead for a dose investment 
and siege. 

Within, the Federals made ready. The entrench- 
ments Bragg had left partly tmfinished in Chattanooga 
were now completed. Ports Sheridan and Mihalotzy 
crowned the southern wing of Cameron Hill, with Port 
Lytle below them. Redoubt Jones and Port Negley 
flanked the Rossville road. Redoubt Putnam and 
Battery Bushnell, on the bluflE to the north, commanded 
the river, while back of Bushnell were Port Sherman and 
Lunette O'Meara; and Port Wood controlled the level 
ground between Chattanooga and Mission Ridge. 
Aroimd the besieged town the pickets were set — a row 
of what the soldiers called "gopher holes," rifle-pits 
barely large enough for one man to stand in, with all the 
earth piled to the front, and cartridges stacked atop, 
ready to the hand. * 

Bragg's line, weakened by the stretch, lay along 
Mission Ridge. His batteries on Lookout threw shells 
into the town. And through the long days of early 
autumn the music told the hills that the combatants 
were of one country. Aside from Dixie and The Star 
Spangled Banner, the airs played by the bands were 
the same, the bugle calls identical; reveille from the 
town was answered by reveille on the morning heights 
about, and alike from the hosts of the blue and the 
gray, taps went echoing down the valley and dying away 
against the sunset. 
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From Lookout and Mission Ridge, the Confederate 
signal flags answered each other, talking all day back and 
forth, giving information and orders for the proper re- 
ducing of the prey that crouched between and below 
them. With their glasses, the Confederates could scan 
camp and city, noting just how far famine assisted in 
the depletion of Rosecrans's forces. 

The pickets of the two armies were at many points so 
close that when the oflScers were out of sight, the boy in 
gray would call to the boy in blue, "Hey, Yank! Got 
any salt to trade for tobacco?" Men of a common 
ancestry speaking the same language, it was inevitable 
that some kindliness of communication should set up 
between the fore-fringes of the opposing forces ; yet there 
was always the skirmish or the minor battle to bring 
them back to the fierce posture of f oemen, when the gray 
pickets opened fire on the blue, and the lines would 
exchange shots for an hour. It was laconic, incidental 
fighting, yet its results were those of any battle. It 
might even be sufficiently important that the long roll 
was beaten in the big camp, and men hurried to their 
accoutrements and leaped into the rifle-pits, every gtm 
at half cock and a pile of loose cartridges laid ready 
to serve a customer. Sometimes the Confederates made 
reconnoissances, their forces suddenly appearing where 
least expected, and thus keeping their adversaries always 
on the watch. 

All the hillsides within the town and the valley back 
of the town were covered with camps; camps of busy 
men, where squads marched out to relieve the pickets, 
and the relieved guards marched back; while here and 
there a whole regiment went swinging past to halt half- 
way between breastworks and picket line — the grand 
reserve. The pickets of the day were on duty twenty- 
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four hotirs, remaining at post two hotirs on and four 
hours oflE for the entire twenty-four. During this time, 
neither the man in the rifle-pit nor the vidette beyond 
him was allowed to slacken a strap or ease a buckle of 
his equipment, rain or shine. Such was the menacing 
attitude of the investing forces that the Federals felt 
they must be ready for instant action. 

The morning fog which brims these mountains with 
milky translucence played its important part in the 
intermittent hostilities. When it lifted, the besieged 
would nearly always find that the besiegers had taken 
advantage of the cover to come close. Perhaps one 
watchful fellow peering through the veil would see a line 
of phantoms drifting in silence toward him. Are they only 
bushes, stirring in the wind? — ^the sure way is to risk 
a shot at them and find out. Sometimes when the fog 
began to lift, the pickets would lie flat and look under 
its curtain to see whether the enemy was approaching. 
A strange portent was the advance of a column whose 
feet only were thus discernible. As they came on, 
especially if the cloud were going up swiftly, the gray- 
clad knees became visible to the men in blue before they 
got orders to shoot, and soon the whole form swam 
dimly into view, magnified by the mist. In a second all 
the pickets down the line have fired; the small reserves 
deploy and rush forward to strengthen the main line; the 
videttes fall back to it; and together they hold their 
position until the grand reserve comes forward at the 
double-quick, and the skirmish begins. Through the 
camp sound the ominous dnmis. Wet with fog, they 
do not roll out their full reverberation; but above the^'r 
dull rattle, the bugles sing high and strenuous. Line 
officers shout, "Fall in! Fall in!" Field officers are 
mounting, and the vague phantoms have emerged com- 
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pletely from the mist as a gray coltimn from which leap 
out flashes of fire. 

It may be only the usual tactics of recomioitring; it 
may be a heavy attack, before which the Federal lines 
sway dangerously toward the besieged town. If this is 
so, a brigade comes with a rush, bayonets fixed, to push 
the aggressors back beyond the gopher holes, and the 
affair is over for one morning, except for the work of 
the stretcher men, and the surgeons — ^and those who dig 
the graves. 

It was grim hide-and-seek, played by the bojrs under 
Bragg and Rosecrans in the cloud-brimmed bowl of the 
Chattanooga Valley, with death the forfeit for those 
who were caught. There were times when the relief 
guard, running the line, would get entirely outside the 
Federal pickets, and dared not give his customary 
whistle or hail lest he be approaching Bragg's men instead 
of his own. Sometimes in the fog a vidette would be 
missed and forgotten, having to spend two tricks of the 
killingly hard picket duty. Once, when Vespasian was 
out with the relief and they had fixed them up a shelter- 
tent behind a big log, with a lookout where the guns 
were stacked to warn them of grand rounds, they ven- 
tured to loosen their waist-belts a bit; as, cold, wet, and 
stiflf, they warmed themselves at the fire, there came to 
them the warning cry of the outpost, "Grand rounds — 
fall in!" 

Vespasian was fumbling desperately at his belt buckle 
when he heard the rattle of a horse's hoofs and General 
Phil Sheridan, who chanced to be grand rounds that 
night, came up at his usual hot pace. Pulling in his 
horse, little Phil sat scowling down at the bedraggled, 
discountenanced squad, the firelight playing over a very 
angry, scornful countenance. 
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"This k a fine way to safeguard the camp, Corporal 
Seacrest," the General said. "If the enemy were to 
attack at present, they would find you better meat than 
we are getting from Nashville. " 

Each man, as fast as he got his belt tightened, grabbed 
for his gtm from the stack; and as Sheridan finished his 
accusation, the remaining pile went over with a clatter. 
A grim, half smile played over the superior's face as 
Vespasian stood at attention, stiff as a ramrod, with his 
subordinates about him picking up their guns from the 
groimd. When all were ready, they lined up and pre- 
sented arms. The General brusquely acknowledged 
the salute, then passed on into the night and the fog. 
Vespasian relaxed and heaved a sigh. 

"He's gone down to the 9th Ohios," breathed the 
mountain man to himself. "1 11 bet those Dutchmen 
are in a worse fix than we was. Maybe if he catches 
them as bad, he *11 be a little easier on us. " 
' The next day when he found that Colonel Hammerling 

had lost his sword for a week and was wearing undress 
^ uniform for the same length of time, he knew why his own 

ptmishment had stopped with a severe reprimand. 

These almost daily skirmishes kept the hospitals 
replenished, and occasionally sent Confederate prisoners 
to the old jail at the crossing of Market and Fourth 
streets, or patients to the cotton- warehouse where Delora 
still toiled at nursing, though now more intermittently. 
But the hospital recruits were not all from this source. 
For ten days after the battle of Chickamauga, a long 
line of ambulances came in steadily from the south. We 
Christian nations to-day instead of finishing the injured 
enemy, give him back; and the men in gray had sent 
word to the man in blue, "You may come and get your 
woimded. " 
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Through all these ghastly activities of war — ^kilUng, 
maiming, btuying, healing — ^the newcomers had set up 
industries in which the spirit of the Northerners almost 
instantly became apparent. The virtues of the South- 
erner were along those lines of progress marked by 
destruction. He was a fighter, an aristocrat, and the 
most destructive wing of his army was its.most marvel- 
lously successful — ^the cavalry. The ideals of the North 
were wholly constructive, its middle class was its strength 
— according to the Southern belief it had no aristocracy. 
Be this as it may, the town which fell into the hands of 
the Federals was being put into new and valuable shape 
with astonishing celerity. 

Gilbert, being with the engineers, made great use of 
Vespasian's knowledge of the country, to easily get hold 
of timber for the work which was immediately put in 
hand. The two steamboats sunk by Wilder, the Paint- 
Rock and Dunbar, were raised, their boilers taken from 
them, and two sawmills set in operation. Besides the 
logs needed in the fortifications, there was a bridge to be 
built across the Tennessee; and work was begtm on 
another little steamer which, it was hoped, might steal 
down the river and open up a route for supplies. 

Meantime, the rains came, and the autumn was 
bitterly cold. Northern people are always wondering 
at the rigors of these Southern mountain winters, for- 
getting how damp cold penetrates, and failing to reckon 
with the icy mists, which are more chilling than the dry 
snow of the Dakota prairie. The trees on all the 
wooded slopes disappeared as before a forest fire; the 
white oaks that clothed with beauty Cameron Hill's 
swelling flanks fell before the ringing of a thousand axes 
together; their very roots were grubbed up and burned. 
In a few weeks the timber inside the camp was gone, even 
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to the shade trees along the streets and in private yards, 
with their stumps and roots. Fuel must be had to cook 
with, and for breastwork head-logs, and men were sent in 
gangs across the river north of the town to cut and load 
timber, though the starving horses could scarcely haul 
it. The enemy himself contributed a limited but much 
more readily available supply, in the logs and trees he 
continually threw into the Tennessee above the town, 
for the current to carry down against the pontoon bridge 
which was the only Federal line of connection with the 
outer world. The boys in blue finally stretched a pro- 
tecting boom above the bridge, and daily gathered in all 
this wood, coming to depend on it, and to look jealously 
to the amount. 

Again the town was searched for those who might be 
sent out. A long stream of carriages, wagons, carts, and 
old buggies bore past Fort Negley the last of the citizens 
to go southward. Some went weeping, some with silent 
philosophy, others with angry resentment. But this too 
was war; and in a state of siege, every mouth counts. 
Chattanooga, before the war, was estimated to have 
from three to five thousand inhabitants; now there were 
forty thousand within its limits. 

Two weeks after the battle of Chickamauga, Mrs. 
Winchester's tenacious clinging to her home was justi- 
fied when Peyton, her first-bom, was passed through the 
lines and brought to his mother, a wreck over whom that 
mother and his sisters wept secretly, while they endeav- 
ored to turn to him always smiling faces. Peyton's 
mind was failing with his body; he had gone back almost 
to infancy, and lay for hours together with half-dosed 
eyes, or whimpered a little when he was himgry or cold. 
Often the playing of the children would divert him 
momentarily. Old black Zed, with a head like a ragged 
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cotton boll, accompanied his young master, and seemed 
to have learned much skill in caring for him. 

"We 's had hard times to get hyer," the old darkey 
would nmiinate, shaking that white head. ''Mo'n 
oncet I 'lowed we would n't make it — ^but hit's worth de 
trouble to see dat blessed boy at peace. He — ol* Mis', 
he cried for you-all till I mighty nigh died of de sound. " 

Brave, composed, untiring, Delora was particularly 
useful in taking care of Peyton, since, despite their best 
efforts at fortitude, Evelyn and Dixie could sometimes 
break down in tears at sight of the pathetic wreck of 
their proud-spirited, ambitious brother, and set the poor 
invalid to weeping himself. Mrs. Winchester clung to 
this welcome prop, and asked the girl not to leave them 
till her boy was better — or the end had come. When- 
ever they had a fine day. Zed would wrap his yotmg 
master up in overcoat and blankets, and carry him to 
the front porch. The children were allowed there then, 
while the soldiers that went to and fro seemed scarcely to 
attract the invalid's attention, though once he said, 
half opening his eyes, "They 're Yankees, are n't they." 

It might have seemed strange to the Winchesters that 
Delora persisted in her ntirsing among the captive Con- 
federates in the old cotton-warehotise. But Vespasian 
imderstood. He kept a similar watch upon the military 
prison where the imwounded captives were, and tried 
to be at hand to inspect any squads that went through 
under guard. He and Delora did not speak of Champ 
now, but each knew the other's mind. In few words, 
and looking carefully away from her, he had told of the 
meeting with his son on that smitten, roaring hillcrest, 
when it rocked under his feet and belched fire like a 
volcano, the second day at Chickamauga. 

"He wasn't hxirt then, I know," said the father. 
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" becaze I had speech with him afterwards when I was out 
with the stretchers. But he might be taken prisoner 
or rfetched in woimded from any of these skirmishes. 
I '11 watch the prisons, Delory, and you can — ^well, 
they *ve need for more help than they *11 get at the prison 
hospitals. If you was to find him there, you could do 
more for him than what I could — ^the way I 'm fixed." 

Delora nodded; she had a deep feeling for the obliga- 
tion of the uniform Vespasian wore. In the earlier 
days she had envied him that he could naarch in Abra- 
ham Lincoln's blue. Now her woman's heart was glad 
that if she could not have the glory and inspiration of it, 
she was free also from its restrictions. To both of them 
the line of gray besiegers drawing close outside there 
meant Champ — Champ for their own guns to fire at, to 
be brought in, wounded or captive, to the miseries of a 
prisoner of war in a besieged town already on short 
rations. 

From the first, the friendship between Delora and 
Captain Gilbert was staimch, and the mountain girl 
instantly divined his attitude of mind toward Evel3ni 
Winchester. More than that, she comprehended at once 
the attraction which the haughty little Southern beauty 
would not acknowledge, but which plainly swayed her 
in her treatment of the quiet, self-effacing intruder. 

The girls came almost to a quarrel over it. It was one 
morning when the young Federal officer had stopped to 
speak to Pqyton Winchester, sitting, warmly wrapped, 
in his big chair, and the children ran with Gilbert to the 
gate, Lee, the ten-year-old boy, hanging to his arm, and 
begging for a small musket with which to play soldier. 

" I can't arm you Confederates, " the Captain objected 
with that serious air which delighted the yoimg Win- 
chesters. "I certainly would n't wa^t to put a weapon 
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in the hands of such a dangerous one as you, Lee. Now 
if you will enlist with our men, you '11 get a musket right 
away — ^how 's that?" , 

Lee rubbed his rough, tousled head against the blue 
sleeve. 

"I wouldn't shoot you, Captain," he said fondly, 
"if I had forty muskets — ^not even in a battle. But 
when I go into the army, I reckon it '11 have to be the 
one my father fought in." 

The young Federal's laughing face sobered sud- 
denly. 

"The Lord send that there will be no war to call for 
soldiers when you 're old enough to go, Lee," he said 
with feeling 

As the boy came slowly up the walk Evelyn looked 
at him reprovingly. 

"Mother said you were not to hang around the sol- 
diers, " she said to him. 

" She did n't mean Captain Gilbert, " the boy returned, 
wondering. "She meant the common soldiers." 

"Conmion?" repeated Evelyn Belle hotly, "they 're 
all common — these Yankees. " 

Delora smiled a little, guessing the root of this rancor; 
but the child looked angry, and went grumbling to his 
invalid brother. 

"I think Captain Gilbert is one of the most uncom- 
mon men I ever met, " Delora put in, half teasingly. 

"Do you?", inquired Eveljm with icy civility. "I 
am inclined to think that the admiration is mutual. 
I ask your pardon for speaking ill in yotir presence of one 
you rate so high. " . 

Delora busied herself arranging Peyton's tray and 
made no reply. 

"She and the Yankee Captain would make a fine 
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couple, wotildn't they?" Dixie suggested to her sister, 
when they were out of hearing. 

''Do you think so?" returned Evelyn. "Well, I 
don't. It would be a miserable match — ^for both of 
them. When people are bom enemies, and separated 
by all traditions of family and prejudice, and that sort 
of thing, I say let them stay enemies, and don't try to 
patch up silly love-aflEairs between them. " 

"But — Eve — ^what are you talking about? Lora and 
the Captain are n't enemies, " Dixie tirged. " Of cotirse, 
she 'is Southern and he 's Northern, but Lora 's an abo- 
litionist — ^just the same as a Yankee. Why, Eve — 
what 's the matter?" 

For her usually self-contained sister had first reddened 
stormily, and then begun to cry. 

"This war has done dreadful things to people — per- 
fectly loathsome things!" Jerome Winchester's daugh- 
ter sobbed. " It 's like a hideous nightmare. You 
can't be yourself, even; and hateful persons break into 
your home and live in it. I wish I were a man, so I 
could have gone and fought and got killed — ^as father 
did." 

At the moment, Delora passed close to them, and the 
sisters exchanged a glance. 

"How much do you suppose she heard?" Dixie mtir- 
mured in dismay. 

"I don't know," said Evelyn Belle swiftly, "but I 'm 
going right to her and apologize. Abolitionist or no, 
Delora's a noble woman. She sha'n't make any mistake 
about how I feel toward her, " and she was away up the 
walk, calling. 

She overtook Delora, and they went together through 
the hall and up-stairs to that room which the three girls 
occupied in common. 
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"I — ^well you see I have a clue to yotir treatment of 
Captain Gilbert/* Delora replied hesitatingly to Eve- 
Ijm's sincere but somewhat confused apology. 

"Oh — ^the Yankee officer can take care of himself," 
Eveljm returned, with heightened color. "That 's of 
no importance. But I wanted you to know that I spoke 
when I was angry, and that I did n't mean any reflection 
on you — on you, Lora. I think, just as Dixie does, that 
you and Captain Gilbert were made for each other — 
only you 're worlds too good for him." 

Delora drew back and stared tmsmilingly. 

"Captain Gilbert and I are mighty good friends, 
Evelyn, " she said at length. "But of course you know 
who it is .he adores. If you — if there was n't somebody 
else, you 'd never be so blind as not to see how you- " 

* * Somebody else ! ' ' echoed Evelyn. * ' With me, Lora ? 
You know there is n't." Then she added hastily, 
''Though of cotirse it wouldn't make any diflEerence 
about that Yankee. " 

Delora passed over the denial, evidently preoccupied 
by something in her own mind. 

"Evelyn," she began in a very low voice, "I've 
wanted to speak to you about — Champ — for a long time, 
but I never could quite get the cotirage to do it. His 
father does n't make himself pleasant to you folks — you 
never see the best side of Cousin Vesp — but you 're mis- 
taken if you don't think he loves his son. He 'd like 
mightily to have some news of him. And if ever — ^if 
there 's anything in the letters you get that you could 
tell him, why, just give me the word — I 'U take it to 
him gladly. I — ^we both — you know I was brought up 
with Champ, and he seems like — to me " 

Delora's face was burning crimson, her eyes full of 
tears, as her voice faltered to the end. 
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" I — Lora, I 'm so sorry you did n't speak to me about 
it before,"- Evelyn said remorsefully. "I would just 
as soon have shown you the only letter that ever got 
through the lines, but mother^s careful to bum them all, 
so it 's gone now. If I should get another, I *11 bring it 
right to you, and you can give it to Mr. Seacrest, or tell 
him about it. He growls and glowers at me so that I 
don't like to come near him." 

Little had been said, but Evelyn's manner was illumi- 
nating. Gradually Delora came to believe that Champ 
and Evelyn were not, and had never been, lovers. And 
after a time, the sense of intolerable humiliation which 
had always accompanied her thoughts of Champ merged 
itself in that poignant concern for his safety that was 
wringing the hearts of poor, home-staying women, North 
and South, in those dreadful days. . ^ 7 




CHAPTER XXII 



THE WAGON TRAIN IN SEQUATCHIE 

O Champ Seacrest, struggling in the 
midst of blood, bereavement, and un- 
natural strife, creeping doubts con- 
tinually assailing his spirit, the world 
was made over by those few huskily 
whispered words that came forth on 
poor Jos6 Martinez's last laboring 
breaths. Ill-clad, half-fed, fighting a losing fight, 
there now was a warmth at his heart that thawed 
the grief which had, since the night on Walden's Ridge, 
lain there heavy, cold as death itself. Delora loved 
him. Nothing could take away the sweetness of that 
knowledge, or make it less potent. His father's aSection 
he guessed, and assured of Delora's, it was but to endure 
until the war was over to come back to his own. 

But such a spirit as his was not willing to wait until 
the war was ended; Delora was within reach; to be 
daring enough was to have sight of her — to hear her 
voice — to hold her in his arms once more. His pulses 
throbbed, his vision swam, at the thought. He watted 
and schemed to the one end. 
When Bragg drew his gray cordon close to the south of 
315 
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Chattanooga, his watchful eye leaping past the mere 
opening of other boundaries and fastening itself on the 
taking of the town by assault, Champ reckoned with 
the chance that both Delora and his father might be in 
the place. Skirmisheswere of more than daily occurrence. 
A fight which, under other circumstances, might have 
figured itself as a battle of minor importance, would 
take place in the dawn, and the setting sim of the same 
day usher in another brush to which darkness might 
put an end. 

For days after Chickamauga the Rangers were on 
scout duty, following up Rosecrans's retreat into Chat- 
tanooga. They knew no shelter nor rations. They 
captured their food and ate it in the saddle. Men slept 
a-horseback, from very exhaustion. The regimental 
report, on October ist, shows that forty per cent, of them 
had been killed, wounded, captured — of these one fourth 
were oflE duty forever. But cavalry is not useful in a 
siege. When Bragg sent Wheeler — and under him the 
8th Texas — to sweep Lookout Mountain free of the 
Federals, a necessary move toward cutting oflE supplies 
and starving the Federal army out of the town. Champ 
had news of his father from a Federal prisoner they took, 
and he believed from the man's talk that Delora was 
still on the Ridge. 

With Longstreet's batteries on Lookout, there was 
left to Rosecrans, as a line of communication with his 
base of supplies, only the unspeakable mountain road 
across Walden's Ridge and the lower end of Sequatchie 
Valley, hub-deep in mud as the autumn raiq^ came on. 
Up and down this way, where in peace an empty vehicle 
was a load for a team, toiled the laden commissary 
wagons, bringing from Bridgeport the stores that were 
shipped there from the Federal strongholdmt Nashville. 
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But, inside of a week, the besieged were to have the 
lesson bitterly taught them that, while the Confederate 
cavalry was abroad, these wagon trains were not safe, 
even in the mountains deemed under Federal dominion. 

When Chickasaw and Cherokee warred in these fields, 
later, when both turned upon the white invader, the 
favorite time for attack was that ghastly hour just before 
dawn when the enemy is least prepared. Hard pressed 
always for sustenance, reduced almost to the red man's 
primitive fighting terms. General Joe Wheeler used in 
some measure the Indian's tactics in manoeuvring his 
cavalry. He crossed the Tennessee River at Cottonport 
at daybreak of September thirtieth. He traversed the 
mountains into Sequatchie, and, leaving Pikeville at 
two o'clock, rode down the valley. The pallid gray of 
dawn showed the desperate band their distant quarry. 
After the rains, the steeps that wall Sequatchie himg and 
shinmiered, one vast tapestry of autumnal splendor. 
And the growing pink in the east lit up that which they 
had come to seek — a, long line of white-covered suste- 
nance wagons, strung out like a chaplet of pearls, from 
Anderson's Cross Roads to the Gap, taking the morning 
glow on their rounded sides, and winding away up the 
Ltem mountain and out of sight. 

The immense wagon train, containing all that the 
gaunt, silent, ragged, hunger bitten pursuers so terribly 
needed, its vehicles fairly bulging with desirable com- 
missary stores, medicines, and ammunition, was practi- 
cally undefended. Down on it swooped the gray 
riders. All along the line the teamsters, who were not 
enlisted to fight, offered slight resistance. But Captain 
Champ Seacrest, running through a little gully that 
took off from the main road, footing it fast in pursuit of 
Coley who had gotten away from him, found his pro- 
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gress barred by the four mules and bonneted wagon 
swung across to serve as a breastwork, and topping it the 
barrel of a nmgazine gun, the gleam of whose muzzle 
said as plainly a$ the voice behind it, **Halt!" 

An involuntary exclamation burst from him as he 
recognized, under the blue forage cap, the black eyes, the 
hawk-like countenance, that carried him back to the 
days of Speaker's injuries and threatened execution. 
Above them and below them sounded the appalling 
uproar of the skirmish. 

Sheer agony swelled in the old man's throat. Here 
was the test of which he had dreamed; his boy was down 
there in front of the gun, and he was sworn by all that he 
held sacred to let no gray-coat pass him. Son? — ^he had 
said he had no son; yet memory of that staunch young 
shoulder he had leaned upon during the swooning mo- 
ments of his rescue from the guerillas — could he fire at 
the breast where his head had lain safe? 

Sampson, riding madly after his Captain, came on the 
two thus, and checked for a moment, taking in the signif- 
icance of the scene. For a breath he debated whether 
it would do to depend on yelling at the man, since he had 
no gun, and the muzzle of Vespasian's looked business- 
like. Then the cowman's weapon, the rope, was oflE 
Sampson's saddle, noosed, and swinging. It caught over 
Vespasian's shoulder and yanked him bodily from the 
wagon seat. As the blue-coated man whirled in the air, 
his gun went oflE, and the flea-bitten gray lashed out 
viciously, a tip of his ear nicked away. 

"All right, Sampson," shouted Champ, striving blindly 
to treat this capture as he would have treated any other. 
''You ride on, and I '11 take care of your prisoner — catch 
Coley for me if you can." 

" Like thunder you will ! " returned Sampson, buffeting 
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his superior out of the way. " Colonel sent me after you, 
Captain. There 's a man caught Coley up the gully, 
now — ^run for him." 

The squalid and horrible confusion of the thing paral- 
leled a mediaeval sack. The order was to kill the mules 
they did not drive away with them. An infernal din 
of agony and terror raged up and down the line where 
these wretched beasts, screaming, plimging in their 
harnesses, were sabred by the cavahymen. There was 
haste, for rescue might come at any moment from 
Chattanooga way or from Jasper. Wagons were ripped 
open, as a greedy child rifles a Christmas box, the torch 
set to what remained— r^ometimes too soon, so that the 
men dragging out the final spoils burned their fingers; 
or a teamster who had hidden within his load burst 
loose the canvas and fled for his life, only to be taken 
prisoner and added to the little squads of such standing 
under guard along the roadside. 

Down in the gtdly, a little removed from the heart of 
the mad uproar, Sampson faced his prisoner somewhat 
humorously. 

"You ain't a-carin' who you shoot, old man — ^are 
you?" he inquired. " Got the notion of killing oflE all the 
Seacrests, I reckon. Well — ^that *s business — ^if you 're 
a-goin' to fight on the Yankee side. I ain't got a word 
to say against your spunk, nor your way of doin' things. 
I most wish I had a pa like you, mjrself." 

Above, where the early sun struck across the mouth 
of the valley, they saw Champ on Coley's back flash 
past the opening. Vespasian studied his captor, and 
recognized one of the men who had ridden with Champ 
on that Christmas night when his boy saved him from 
the guerillas. Without pride and without shame, the 
black eyes stared fiercely into that mere glint of gray — 
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a bayonet point — ^that looked out between Sampson's 
narrowed lids. 

"You Ve got me," Vespasian said, casting one look 
at his weapon, still smoking by the roadside. "What 
are you going to do with me?" 

"Let you go," returned Sampson, concisely. "Ske- 
daddle, you dumed old stinging lazard." 

A moment Vespasian glared, the grizzled curls flung 
back. He had lost his cap when he came oflE the wagon 
seat. The hawk-like brightness of his eye under the 
slant brow inevitably suggested Champ's. The wisdom 
of making use of his liberty was patent. The fight had 
swept on and up; they were for the moment almost 
alone. 

" Get out of here, you pizen old Apache, " said Samp- 
son genially. * * The next Johnny that gets his hooks onto 
you may keep you. Lord, but you do look like Champ ! " 

Slowly Vespasian turned and walked away into the 
woods. 

A thousand laden wagons were destroyed in this one 
day's work; the wreckage of them shewed the route for 
miles. Whirling away up the valley northward as the 
rescuing column from Jasper approached, Wheeler 
showed them his heels. He fetched a compass around 
the Federal rear, doing the cavalry's work of devastation. 
He took McMinville and held it a few hours, while his 
forces destroyed stores and burned rolling-stock and 
bridges. At Stone River, Wartrace, Columbia, Shelby- 
ville, the tactics were the same. He had not strength to 
hold; he grasped, destroyed, and swept on, rejoining his 
commander east of Chattanooga, then, with new orders, 
flinging north toward JCnoxville to guard Longstreet's 
rear. 

There was that in Champ Seacrest of which great 
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soldiers are made. Among the picked band that 
Wheeler took out with him on this series of desperate 
raids, he distinguished himself. But the soul of the 
boy was continually straining toward the low roof that 
he believed sheltered Delora. He had the sensation of a 
person in a runaway train, or one caught up in a whirl- 
wind, circling his goal, almost within reach of it, yet never 
quite near enough to make the reckless attempt of win- 
ning to it, at all hazards. But this was no time for a man 
to think of private griefs or personal plans; when they 
marched away in these days, the bridegroom left his bride 
at the altar, fathers forsook little children, helpless in the 
arms of mothers well-nigh as helpless. The bitterness of it 
with Champ was that he must fight against and not for 
those he loved. Yet — ^the human heart can assimilate 
many strange things — ^when it was over, they should be 
proud of the bravery he had shown, of the record he 
had made. And he never doubted, now, that they 
would be tuiited. It was with something like relief that 
he turned his back at last on Rosecrans and the army 
in which his father fought, on the torment of being near 
Delora but unable to reach her, and set his face toward 
the campaign farther north. 

It was during the advance on Knoxville that the Con- 
federates were reduced to stripping the shoes from all the 
dead horses, and even killing those that were wounded or 
worn out, that the precious horse-shoes might be taken 
from them and set in place by the army blacksmiths on 
hoofs that could yet travel. Throughout the siege of the 
town itself, the river brought down to them numbers of 
dead horses and mules. These were watched for, pulled 
from the stream, and the indispensable nails and shoes 
taken from their feet. As to the men, who were nearly 
as badly off as the animals — or perhaps worse, seeing 
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that they did not have hoofs, — ^many a poor fellow left 
blood-stains on frozen ground where the barefooted in- 
fantry passed; while the artillery took the footwear from 
the drivers and gave it to the marching cannoneers. 

Earlier in the advance, Longstreet gave permission to 
the men to exchange shoes with Federal prisoners when- 
ever they were taken; but each Confederate was strictly 
required to have something to swap, and not to leave his 
prisoner absolutely barefooted. Champ sat one morn- 
ing laughing to see a ragged gray-coated comrade, his 
feet tied up in some fashion, inspecting the feet of a squad 
of prisoners and selecting a suitable victim. 

"Sort o' hard on ye, Yank?" inquired the Texan, 
when he finally came to a man with a fairly good pair of 
shoes and feet noar his own size. 

" Uh-huh," grunted the Pennsylvanian, sitting prompt- 
ly down and beginning to pull off his foot-gear. " I ain't 
keen to trade — that 's so; but I guess when a man 's cap- 
tured, his shoes are captured, too. " 



CHAPTER XXIII 



JT began to be felt on both sides that the 
heart of the great civil struggle was in 
this valley where the Anny of the 
Cumberland lay besieged by Bragg. 
There had been more than two years 
of fighting, and so momentous were 
the issues here involved that it seemed 
a fair conclusion that, as they fell, so went the war. 
President Davis must have realized this when, toward 
the loth (rf October, '63, he left Richmond to visit the 
camp of Bragg's soldiers. He addressed an audience of 
them on the summit of Lookout Mountain, promising 
that the hostile army in the town at €heir feet should not 
long prevent their delivering the State of Tennessee from 
its enemies. He was present at a council of war, and it 
was then that he instructed Bragg to leave before Chat- 
tanooga only such troops as were necessary to observe 
Rosecrans, and, with all the rest of his force, to assume 
the offensive. Bragg was to menace Nashville, and thus 
secure the evacuation of Chattanooga; only heavy rains 
coming on soon after the Confederate President's de- 
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parture saved him the necessity of attempting these bold 
movements. 

Meantime, death and sorrow were indeed busy in the 
beleaguered town; famine stalked grim in the footsteps 
of war, and it was plain that unless some means were 
foimd for subsisting the army, the words of JeflEerson 
Davis would prove true prophecy. 

Guards were set over the half -starved animals at 
feeding time that they might get their meagre allowance 
of com, which the faxnishing soldiers, down to three 
hardtack a day, continually pilfered. 

Up at the Winchester mansion. Aunt Viney fell ill, 
and the mistress, in addition to nursing her staunch old 
cook, had, more than once, when Delora was at the 
hospital, to go herself and stand in line for the poor little 
rations which the dwellers in the besieged town were now 
allowed to draw. When she, one day, hurt her foot, 
and could not go, Major Gilbert found Evelyn standing 
in line, a negro man holding his place in front of her, 
and a small, ragged, white girl just behind. The grace- 
ful dark head was bent, the veil pulled around shieldingly. 
Dixie, three years younger, but taller and more courage- 
ous, stood at her sister's elbow, plainly to give the 
shrinking Evelyn countenance and support. He halted 
a moment, staring. Then the red rushed into his fresh- 
colored face, as he came forward and took the basket 
from her hand. 

"Here," he protested, in a tone whose brusqueness 
was welcome. "You girls let me attend to this. I '11 
see that you never have to do it again. " 

And thereafter their scanty allowance — ^augmented 
by such a portion as would have come to them had he 
been eating at their table — ^was brought to the house. 
However, there was little to be done for anybody 
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under the circumstances; the men were weak from 
htmger, ravenous, famished, all the time, living that 
active, outdoor life in the keen winter air. And the 
prospect was always darker. 

The Govenmient at Washington became alarmed. 
Grant, who was in Louisville, was called to consultation, 
and Thomas — ^with generous reluctance — superseded 
Rosecrans in command, receiving telegraphic instruc- 
tions to keep, at all hazards, Chattanooga. 

The man who saved the day at Chickamauga replied 
with simple, soldierly brevity, "We *11 hold the town till 
we starve," and Grant, accompanied only by his staflE, 
immediately started for the mountain city. 

He came from Louisville, where he held a consultation 
with the Secretary of War. At Stevenson, Alabama, on 
his way to Chattanooga, he met Rosecrans. The 
deposed leader was going his shadowed way to the 
sinecure which had been assigned him as a consolation. 
Too true a patriot to let his personal sorrows, or resent- 
ments, supersede the claims of that cause for which they 
both labored, he met the new commander cordially, 
and put before him all plans and matters which he 
deemed might be helpful. At Bridgeport, where 
Hooker's men were massed, waiting for opportunity to 
get forward toward Chattanooga, Grant's party left the 
railroad, as beyond this point it entered hostile terri- 
tory. They went on horseback through the mountains 
to Jasper, across Sequatchie Valley, and over Walden's 
Ridge to Chattanooga. The roads were well-nigh hub- 
deep in tenacious mud, and along them lay strewn the 
ghastly wreckage of that fearful raid of Wheeler's — 
dead horses and mules, the charred remains of wagons 
and stores. The incoming chief rode silently for roiles 
beside this grim object-lesson. 
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Salomy Jane had never remained permanently in the 
besieged town, connected by its floating bridge with the 
north shore. The Godsey^ had sickness among them, 
and she Kngered on the Ridge, taking care of little, tow- 
headed Virgil, who reminded her, she said, of what 
Champ was at his age. 

The corral at Vespasian Seacrest's place had been 
enlarged by the Federals, a small guard left there, and 
it was used as a halting place for the beef-cattle which 
were driven over from Nashville. These arrived always 
in poor condition, ravenous for even the crab-grass, cured 
on its own roots, which stood tall in all the neglected 
fields of the farm. The master of the place was often 
there, but Delora rode up alone one raw afternoon in 
late October, when a searching wind set the wet, fallen 
leaves a-flutter imderfoot. 

'*I wish't you'd a-been here to-day, and seed the man 
that came a-past and stopped hyer for dinner, " Salomy 
Jane said with considerable enthusiasm. 

** Salomy, I could n't get a thing to bring you but this* 
hardtack, and a little rice and codfish," began Delora 
solicitously, putting her meagre packages down on the 
table. 

"Hit 's a-plenty — ^all I '11 need," responded the old 
woman. "But, Delory, listen here; I want to tell you 
about this-hyer man. I had me some com that I 'd 
done stole from the mules down at the corral, and I was 
a-makin* it into meal at the pounder, when up they rode, 
this-hyer man and some several others, and their nigger 
cook." 

"Who was it, Salomy Jane?" inquired Delora idly 
as she hung, up her riding skirt. 

"I've seed 'em all," said the old woman, without 
making direct reply. "I 've seed *em all, but I never 
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seed the like of that thar little lame one that come to-day. 
He ain't much to look at, and that 's a fact. I reckon 
he *s no higher than Braxton Bragg — ^for height. But — 
I bet ye he'd whip some way in a fight. " 

Delora laughed. Soldiers, lame or otherwise, were 
an old story with her. 

"They stopped under the white oak thar by the gate 
same 's you did. And I run out with a fresh bucket of 
water to ax 'em would n't they have a drink. " 

One of Salomy Jane's plans for keeping in the good 
graces of "each and every" was to have a fresh, cool 
bucket of spring water, a gourd floating on its crystal 
top, always at hand to oflfer to the passing soldier. Not 
a bad way either — Holy Writ mentions it as one of the 
physical kindnesses that parallel spiritual benevolence. 

" They all got off an* come in," Salomy continued. " I 
hadn't never noticed till then that the little old man 
had his crutches in front of him on the saddle. They 
he'ped him oflfen his horse mighty keerful. One quare 
thing was that the little man done his own talking. He 
spoke short, and he didn't speak often; but what was 
said, he said. The nigger cook got down oflfen his mule 
too, and fetched in a lot of plunder to make dinner. " 

"I wonder if it could have been General Grant," 
suggested Delora with awakening interest. 

" That 's jest whoever it was ! " crowed Salomy. " * I 'm 
General Grant,' he named hisself to me without me 
askin', 'Ulysses Grant.' And he set right thar in that 
cheer, whar you 're a-settin,' an' et his dinner, time the 
nigger got it done for him. " 

"He's the new commander-in-chief," explained De- 
lora. "Why, Salomy, they say he '11 break the siege 
right away, and we '11 have plenty to eat. " 

"An' I bet he '11 do it, too!" Salomy Jane agreed, with 
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unwonted optimism. "Ef he sot out to break anything 
that I wanted kep' whole I 'd jest p'intedly give up hope. 
And yit, he 's a mighty kind-spoken little old man — when 
speak he does. After he got done eatin* he axed me some 
several questions about the folks in the mountings, 
and the trouble we 'd had. I told him whar Mr. Sea- 
crest was at, and what he was a-doin' — ^but I never named 
Champ. Time Wough to speak of Champ when the 
other kind comes by." 

" Yes, I suppose that 's true, " assented Delora listlessly. 

"Ain't the Winchesters never heard from him at 
all?" begged Salomy Jane. "You'd tell if they had 
word, wouldn't you, Delory? Lord, what difference 
does it 'make which side a feller fights on — ef he's 
your'n?" 

What difiEerence did it make? Delora could have 
answered truthfully from her own heart that it made 
none. If he were your own. 

The hero of Vicksburg was come to deliver Chat- 
tanooga. With all the forces and resources of his army 
and his Government massed in one powerful hand, there 
could be no doubt of the result. The man on whom the 
safety of Chattanooga now depended was a fighter. 
His tactics were apt to be of the simplest, and his system 
was one which well earned him the name of The Great 
Hammerer. It was never his method to strike a feeble 
or glancing blow. He gathered his forces for a battle 
with fair deliberation, delivered his stroke as heavily 
as possible, and followed it so long as there was strength 
in his arm to do so. When the gloomy evening of 
October twenty-third saw Salomy Jane's little, old, lame 
man painfully supporting himself on crutches as he 
entered General Thomas's headquarters, it was felt 
that rescue was near. The first consideration was to 
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relieve the starving garrison. Grant knew that Hooker's 
unwearied men and well-fed horses must in some way 
be brought to bear upon the question, and the line south 
of the Tennessee River, from Chattanooga to Bridgeport, 
opened to the Federals. 

It was at twilight of the twenty-sixth of October, three 
days after Grant's arrival in Chattanooga, that young 
Gilbert emerged from his oflSce in the metamorphosed 
parlors of the Winchester mansion and, closing the door 
behind him, looked doubtfully toward the stairs which 
led up to the quarters of the family. He held a little 
packet in his hand, and, as he saw Mrs. Winchester 
passing in the hall above, he ran boyishly up and de- 
tained her. 

"I — ^we are going out on a little scouting expedition 
to-night," he told her, with a sort of catch in his voice. 
*'I have written a message I *d like to have you give to 
your daughter, if — if anything happens to me." 

"What is it?" she asked, retaining the hand that had 
put the letter in hers. "Oh — I didn't mean that. I 
know I must n't ask questions. Captain Gilbert, and you 
need n't tell tne anjrthing. I see thslt you are going into 
danger to-night. God bless you and keep you — what- 
ever it is. You have been a kind friend to me and mine. 
Oh — I 'm so sorry for yotu* mother. " 

The yotmg soldier bent suddenly, and laid a son's kiss 
on the brave little, woman's forehead. Her trembling 
hands were clasped about the sleeve of hated blue. 

"Is Captain Gilbert going away?" called Dixie's voice 
from the room beyond, and Dixie herself came running 
to say good-bye, with Lee and the two little girls after 
her. 

"Just a short trip." The Captain tried to speak 
lightly. "You know they never send the engineers into 
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danger. We have to do the carpentry work — ^not the 
fighting." 

His gaze was on the door, hungrily, eagerly; but no 
slight form appeared there. Were the dark eyes he al- 
ways secretly called lamps of love not to see his departure? 
He did not know that at sound of his farewells, Evelyn 
had slipped away by the back stair and hidden herself 
behind the honeysuckle on the downstairs balcony. 

"Good-bye," he reiterated. 

"Good-bye," the little girls cried. 

"I wish I could go along," venttired Lee. "Oh, I 
wouldn't be on your side, would I?" The boy stood 
with bent head, abashed; and Gilbert, for once, found 
no playful reply to make. The moment's cruel condi- 
tions glared suddenly through the decent veil they 
commonly drew over them. 

Half-way down the front walk, the young fellow turned 
to look back at the house which had been like home to 
him for the few weeks he had occupied it. He did not 
deceive himself as to why the place was dear, nor what 
the feeling which dragged in his heart like lead, as he 
eagerly searched the windows for sight of the girl's 
face. Then a movement among the vines on the 
balcony attracted him. He ran back swiftly. 

"Oh, is that you, Evelyn?" he asked in a voice which 
he vainly tried to steady. "I left good-bye for you with 
your mother. We are ordered out. I may see some 
fighting. Good-bye. * ' 

A small white hand came down to meet the shaking 
one he lifted, and both the gauntleted palms closed over 
it. 

"I — oh, of course I know you can't wish me success," 
the young fellow breathed in a husky, passionate under- 
tone. " Everjrthing you love or even care for is out there 
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on the other side for me to fight against. I — ^wish it 
could have been otherwise, Evelyn — ^good-bye." 

But he did not go. The little hand was not withdrawn ; 
it even nestled between his, and the slim fingers ihirled 
up and clasped his own. 

"I don't want you to think so badly of me as that," 
the girl began, though Heaven knows he had expressed 
no adverse opinion in word or voice, nor was there 
criticism in the pale, drawn face he raised to hers as she 
stood above him leaning down from the shelter of the 
honeysuckle. "I hope I can appreciate bravery and 
honesty even in a foe. You are fighting for what you 
think is right. If you had been bom in the South " 

She broke oflE, and Gilbert finished for her. 

"If I had been bom in the South, you think I would 
have gone with my State or my section, " he supplied, 
with a tremble of doubt in his voice. ** I might say that 
if you had been bom in the North, you would have been 
to me the one woman. But, Evelyn dear, somehow I 
don't believe I should have loved you any better — ^per- 
haps not as well. I suppose I want my Southern rose 
with all her thorns. " 

"Oh, go — go!" came the strangled cry from the 
honeysuckle shelter, as she tore her hand from his. " I 'm 
ashamed of you, ashamed of myself. You had no 
right — ^no right " 

Gilbert's face stung at her reproof. He made his 
farewells standing very erect, and with none of the lover 
left in his attitude. Perhaps, had he known it, it was 
when he thus set her instantly outside his caring, and 
shut himself. into that strange, harsh man's world of 
which the Southern man is not so certainly a citizen, 
then it was that he most commanded Evelyn Win- 
chester's heart. 
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"You tntist pardon me," he said in that even, formal 
tone at which she wondered. "I had no intention of 
failing in respect to you, Miss Winchester." It was 
another fascinating novelty to the girl, the way he 
shuttled between the tender "Eveljm" which his voice 
caressed, to the stiff "Miss Winchester" which she, in 
Southern fashion, scarcely used. He did not even offer 
to take her hand again, but with an absolutely correct 
military salute, and a stiflE little bend of the head, was off 
down the walk, tramping away — perhaps to his death. 

Mrs. Winchester came down a little later, and found 
Evelyn on her knees with her tear-stained face hidden 
in her hands. The mother touched her daughter's 
shoulder and bade her come in. 

"These are dreadful times," the little woman said, as 
they reached their own rooms above stairs. She spoke 
in that listless, almost apathetic tone in which one men- 
tions the weather or any natural phenomenon which can- 
not be let or stayed. "If they have a little success it 
may mean bread for us to eat." She glanced at her 
children, and at poor Pejrton in his wheel chair. "Our 
own people are the ones that are throwing the shells into 
the town now — our . . . well — God knows! I think 
both sides have tried to do right . . . God will judge 
between us." 

The success of the fight at Wauhatchie, that strange, 
phantom battle by moonlight, opened the river from 
Chattanooga to Bridgeport. The troops embarked in 
the dark at the wharf in Chattanooga, the signal to 
start being given at three o'clock in the morning. No 
oars were used, the swift current carrying them down 
to the chosen spot. A light mist concealed the boats, 
and, hugging the right bank, they made their landing at 
Brown's Ferry, and found their opportunity for the 
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engineers to put across the bridge which Hooker's men 
should come after and use. 

In the succeeding struggle beneath a magnificent full 
moon, the Federals held their own, and the men in gray 
were obliged to see them masters of the foothills above the 
bridge they had constructed. At break of day, Hooker 
was enabled quietly to place himself in a secure position. 
The river was once more a Federal highway available 
for feeding the starving forces at Chattanooga. But 
they carried yotmg Captain Gilbert of the engineers — 
Major Gilbert now — ^home on a stretcher, and laid him 
in that upper chamber at the Winchester house, wotmded 
to the death. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

. UX>KOUT MOUNTAIN AND MISSION RIDGB 

HE river was opened. Supplies of vege- 
tables and small rations, such as the 
troops had long been deprived of, 
were telegraphed for from Nashville. 
Hooker's horses were in good condition. 
Within five days of Grant's arrival, the 
— troops were receiving full rations. They 

were immediately reclothed and shod and an abund* 
ance of ammunition supplied. The daily brushes and 
skirmishes which brought their quota of woiinded 
into the hospitals no more fretted the forces and the 
battle spirit began to mount in them. They were 
prepared now to fight their way out. 

In the engineer's office at the Winchester home, which 
had been turned into a sick-chamber, John Gilbert still 
hung between life and death. That first day, when they 
believed he had but a few hours to live, Mrs. Winchester 
gave Evelyn his letter, the last utterance of an honest 
heart; and the girl had silently taken her place at the 
unconscious man's bedside. Rumors of battle pene- 
trated to this retreat. Even here, it was a blessed relief 
when the supplies came in. 
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Sherman, Grant's chosen lieutenant, arrived in Chat- 
tanooga on November 15th. He and the commander- 
in-chief rode over the ground with Thomas, soberly 
planning the battle as a farmer plans the harvesting of a 
crop. Upon the level east of town, Bragg had drawn in 
very close, and held the one rocky little hill, Orchard 
Knob, commanding a good view of town, motmtain, and 
ridge. Plans for movement were slow, because they 
were weighty; it was not until the twenty-second that 
Grant felt himself ready to fight the great battle which 
he deemed necessary to liberate Chattanooga. On the 
morning of the twenty-third, Thomas was directed to 
drive in the enemy's pickets, throwing one division for- 
ward in the direction of Orchard Knob. At noon. Gen- 
eral Grant, Assistant Secretary of War Charles A. Dana, 
with Generals Thomas, Hooker, Granger, and Howard, 
stood on the parapet of Port Wood, the last eastward 
entrenchment of the Pederals, facing Orchard Knob, 
watching this, the overture to the battle of Chattanooga. 
A little after the noon hour. Wood's division, supported 
by Sheridan, deployed on the plain before them. Guidbns 
fluttered, bands were playing, orders went down the line 
as the bugles directed. Wheeling and marching, all the 
regiments got into what their leaders knew to mean 
battle array, though the groups of oflScers in gray who 
could be plainly seen on Mission Ridge surveying the 
manoeuvres through their glasses evidently regarded 
the preparations as looking toward a grand review. An 
hour was taken for the shaping of the missile; at 
half -past one o'clock, the advance was sounded. In- 
stantly Wood's division, moving with the steadiness 
of a machine, started forward. Not a straggler, 
nor a laggard, appeared on the field, and, what was 
perhaps never seen before in full perfection, the drum- 
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mers, beating the charget marched with their companies. 

For breathless moment after moment, the division drove 
on, looking, as Salomy Jane declared afterward, she hav- 
ing seen it from the bluffs of Walden's Ridge, like a blue 
log rolling across the flat land. Then the enemy awoke 
to the knowledge that this was not a review. The gray 
pickets, who had so far been mere interested spectators, 
fell back to their reserves; the reserves were driven in 
on the main line. Firing opened from the Confederates 
in the rifle-pits, and was followed by a tremendous 
outburst of musketry, hacked by the thtmder-roll of 
cannon. 

The women gathered on the bluffs of Walden's felt 
the cannon shake the earth. The volley firing came to 
their ears with a whizzing as of great locusts, and even 
to those far heights, the acrid powder-taste journeyed 
through the clean motmtain air. 

Steadily on went the Federal column, appearing to be 
undiminished, though the ambulances began to drift 
back canying the first wounded. Puffs of smoke belched 
from the breastworks of the little hill. The blue tide 
rose about the foot ; the rifle-pits were awash with it ; it 
climbed the slope, swept over in a wave — ^the eminence 
which was to serve Grant for outlook and headquarters 
during the battle of Mission Ridge had been taken. 

The morning of November 24th saw the incorporeal 
rmstf that subtle third in the struggle between the blue 
and gray, swathing the heights about the town, brimming 
the creek-beds, and hiding the combatants from each 
other, while a spit of rain flickered in the chill air. 
Eight o'clock had fairly cleared the valley, but Lookout 
Mountain, against which Hooker had been sent to make 
a demonstration, still loomed a big, white, ghostly shape 
in a pearly cowl. To those watching anxiously in 
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Chattanooga, came the roar of battle down from the 
cloud. Thomas's men, fretting to be let loose from their 
entrenchments, as had been promised, knew that the 
fight was .on — ^and they had no part in it ! ^ 

Vespasian crouched in safety, noting with keen eyes 
the long zigzag of flashes which made rosy spurts in the 
mist, and told how the advancing line struggled up the 
well-nigh impassable steep. That must mean Hooker's 
men, of course — they were over there. Then the wind 
took a hand, tearing a great rent in the veil, tossing the 
clouds apart, and making a window that for a moment 
exposed to view the bench half-way up the motmtainside 
where stands the Cravens' house. Here the gray was 
to be seen in full retreat, with the blue pursuing; and a 
mighty cheer went up from the valley. The white cur- 
tain shut down once more over this strange fight, and 
only the sotmds of battle and the mist-softened flashes of 
fire told where the conflict was on. 

At stmset, the clouds rolled upward and away, leaving 
old Lookout a grand spectacle. Down the mountainside 
from base to summit, like twin streams of burning lava, 
ran the parallel camp-fires of the confronted armies, while 
back and forth between them bickered the flashes of 
skirmishers' muskets, giant fire-flies. High above, the 
fathomless night sky was lit with spangling stars. 

Dawn found Hooker in full possession. The over- 
whelmed Confederates had slipped quietly away in the 
darkness, leaving, by order, their camp-fixes piled high 
with fuel, that the Federals might not guess the time 
of their retreat, or offer pursuit. 

Early that morning Grant and Thomas established 
their headquarters on Orchard Knob. Vespasian was 
with Thomas's men down in the trenches in the centre. 
They faced the Ridge all day, and lay under a fire of 
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plunging shot that did little harm, but kept them in the 
utmost misery. There they had the two lines of the 
enemy in sight, one in the rifle-pits at the foot of the 
ridge, one crowning the slope. Those on the top shook 
their flags and guidons, and occasionally a long rebel 
yell came floating across the level in defiance. It was 
as though the army itself laughed at the thought of 
an enemy mad enough to assault such a steep. Trees 
had been felled on the side, dropped with their branches 
downward, thus forming an abattis. One would have 
said the place could not be taken. 

Since stmrise, Sherman had been hurling charge after 
charge at the north end of the ridge near the tunnel. 
Terrific mauling he gave the foe, indomitable, frightful 
fighting it was, without other glory than to thin the 
eight-mile line which Bragg must maintain to hold the 
ridge. Again and again, the Confederate leader weakened 
his left and centre, dragging up every available gun, to 
meet the onslaughts. When even Sherman ceased at 
last to send in more men to those terrible charges. 
Grant ordered the long-delayed demonstration on the 
centre by Thomas's men. 

To Vespasian in the trenches, the history of the bat- 
tle was thus: all at once the same idea seemed to strike 
the entire Union centre, as though the corps had been one 
man. Few of them were aware of any order. They had 
lain under fire until they were mad to be up and going. 
There was in fact a command to attack the rifle-pits at 
the foot of the ridge; but before a quarter of them knew 
this, they were moving at double-quick across the flat, 
the colors taking the lead, the flanks hanging back, 
making, to the mountain man's thought, a formation 
like that of the wild geese that come over Walden's in the 
spring, racing to get near enough to be safe from bursting 
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shells which the Confederate artillery hurled down from 
the crest. 

Vespasian was next the color-bearer, and saw a bit of 
shell strike the staff of the regimental colors about two 
feet from the butt socket, cutting it half off, splitting the 
pole, and shearing away one of the tassels. The man 
jumped Uke a stag, and the mountaineer, thinking he 
was down, hung on his heel a moment to help. But 
no, the Ohio boy caught the staff farther up, and still 
led on. 

The low works at the foot of the Ridge were ably 
defended, but the desperate on-coming men, having no 
chance to retreat, daring not to stop, flooded them in a 
resistless tide. Vespasian himself leaped the parapet 
where two bayonets fixed were Ijring on the works. The 
men crouched behind them might have been said to be 
taken prisoners, but those charging Federals could not 
then stop even to disarm them. On up the slope they 
went, with lungs that seemed now bursting from the 
pressure of the climb, with straining eyes before which 
fires danced. 

Grant, ttiming to Thomas, asked angrily: 

"Who ordered that charge?" 

But the answer was victory. The man who ordered 
the charge up Mission Ridge — ^had there been such an 
Qne — ^would have been glad to claim the honor when, 
after a sharp skirmish, this height too was taken. 

Bragg retired. He drew off to the southeast; the 
twilight deepened into night. The fires the Confederates 
had left behind were chunked up, and that weird thing, 
a bivouac on the field of battle, was accomplished. 
The men in blue lay down and slept in the naked wood, 
among the stealing shadows. The dead and wounded, 
riders and horses, great and small arms .of every de^ 
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scription, were strewn all about them, yet nattire de- 
manded and took her toll of sleep from the living. 

That night will never be forgotten by any one who 
was in the little motmtain city or its surrounding camps. 
Lookout was ablaze with the fires of Hooker's men. 
The north end of Mission Ridge was aflame with the 
Ughts of Sherman's army; its central portion glowed with 
the fires where Thomas's weary forces slept on the 
heights they had taken. The great iron crescent with 
which Bragg had threatened Chattanooga was changed 
to an arc of light where the town's defenders lay. 

Vespasian wakened some time in the night, to find 
that the flame crept too near. He raised up and pulled 
the man next to him back a bit. A heavy sleeper, this; 
his feet were fairly in the coals. Then the blaze leaped, 
and Seacrest saw that the arm he grasped was clothed in 
gray. The form he handled was stiff; sting of fire could 
not reach the Confederate soldier; the steel had been 
before it; there was a gaping bayonet thrust in the broad 
chest. 

He turned to his rest once more. But looking out 
across the field, he saw, by the tmcertain, shaken light, 
two horsemen slowly picking their way through the 
groups of sleeping men. As they approached, a man 
next him on the other side stirred and grunted. 

"Lie still, boys," said a deep voice. "Lie still — 
we '11 be carefiil not to hurt you. You did great things 
to-day. Lie still and take your rest. " 

He stared long into the shadows, where those two had 
disappeared, the firelight giving him a last glimpse of 
Grant's square, indomitable shoulders, and the thick 
brown curls under the edge of Thomas's slouch hat. 



CHAPTER XXV 

NORTH AND SOUTH 

HILE the bivouac fires flamed on the 
heights about and Chattanooga's 
camps went mad with joy, Mrs. 
Winchester found herself, at eleven 
o'clock, called to Major Gilbert's 
bedside. 

The house was quieter than it had 
been for weeks ; only a blue-uniformed orderly dozing 
on a chair in the hall, and old Major Harding, the 
surgeon, standing in the lighted doorway of the sick- 
room, reminded one that the war was here, too. 

"Major Gilbert is conscious, and has asked for you. 
He has a proposition to make," the doctor said, with 
a sort of reluctance. " He speaks on my assurance that 
he cannot live till morning. I 've got to be off now. 
They 're bringing in the wounded from the ridge. I 'U 
leave him with Zed — the old man can do all that 's 
needed as well as I could," 

He was gone, tramping out of the house with his 

quick soldierly tread, and leaving sorrow behind. After 

fifteen minutes-speech with the wounded man, Mrs. 

Winchester came out into the hall, sent the orderly in 
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haste on an errand he had, at first, some difficulty in 
comprehending, and hurried up to the room where slept 
Delora and the two older girls. 

Evel3m Belle received what her mother told her with 
a sort of terror. 

"If he is conscious — ^if he would know me — ^why don't 
you take me right down to him? '* the girl sobbed, while 
the other two, wakened by the voices, looked on silently. 

" Not till I have told you just what he asked me to, " 
Mrs. Winchester said, evenly, almost coldly. "The 
surgeon is gone. He said Major Gilbert might live 
a few hours; but they dare not probe for the bullet, and 
he is likely to die at any moment. " 

The girl in her arms wept convulsively: 

"And you stand here talking — oh how cruel! Take 
me down to him, mother. I want to say to him — I want 
to say to him " 

"Listen, Evelyn," Mrs. Winchester cautioned, re- 
straining the young creature's eagerness. "Major 
Gilbert is a rich man. He — ^that letter told you how he 
felt toward you — and he has been fond of us all. He 
sees our poverty. He knows that, let the war go as it 
may, we are ruined. He is a very rich man, Evelyn, 
with great Itunber mills there in Michigan — Oh, they 
have everything — " a sudden flaw of resentment in her 
tones. "He says that a will at such a time as this 
might be questioned. He's begging you to marry him 
— ql mere form — ^but if you comply, you — all of us — 
may be taken care of. Do you understand?" 

The girl faced her mother with a painful drawing of 
the beautiful brows above those dark eyes, poor John 
Gilbert's "lamps of love." 

"Money!" she breathed. "How can you talk of 
money when — ^he — is dying? " 
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Mrs. Winchester sighed. 

"The children have to be fed," she said qtdetly. 
"They will need an education. We must live. If you 
feel willing to marry Major Gilbert, as he begs you to 
do, you would inherit, as his widow, enough to take care 
of us all." 

It was midnight before the thing was arranged, Delora 
and Dixie going down to see the strange, solemn, death- 
bed marriage, the blue-coated chaplain standing by the 
bedside, and Evelyn, in her black dress, her little hand 
in the brown fingers of the wounded man, repeating 
the words which made her rather his widow than his wife. 

The patient fainted when the ceremony was over, and 
Zed, privileged old servitor, turned the women out of the 
room, muttering something which coupled marriage and 
folly. 

The three girls went up-stairs. Mrs. Winchester 
remained to help the negro nurse. Evelyn Belle passed 
through the small outer chamber and, dressed as she was, 
threw herself on her mother's bed. The others left her 
alone. 

She had not thought to sleep at all on this, her wedding 
night, while her husband lay djring down-stairs. Her 
mother had promised to call her if he revived; but 
she got no summons, and at length fell into a painful, 
dream-haunted slumber. The house was noisy again, 
with a coming and going of feet, the murmur of men's 
voices; and these wove themselves into her uneasy vision. 
First it was her father she dreamed of. She met him 
alive and well, but looking anxious and angry in his gray 
uniform. It seemed to be morning, and he came 
straight up the walk, leaving his charger at the gate. 
Evelyn had never seen her father in tmiform, since he 
joined Lee's army in Richmond without returning to his 
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family at Chattanooga, yet in her dream this fact was 
not known to her. She was used to soldiers now, and 
his familiar presence seemed not strange in such setting. 

"What *s this I hear about your manying a Yankee 
officer?" he inquired brusquely. When she would have 
answered, it seemed that her father was not there, but 
it was only the soldier brother asking where she had hid- 
den his playthings. This was a survival of the time, not 
so far back, when she and Greene had a nook in this same 
garret together for their play-room. 

"Oh, you thought the Yankees would steal them, I 
suppose," he commented when she showed him the 
toys in a box shoved back tmder the window. "You 
would n't marry a Yankee, would you. Eve? They said 
you had. If I thought you would I 'd shake you. " 
This should have been pleasant, for she and her younger 
brother had, in the days past, enjoyed many a good 
tussle; but in her dream the fingers on her shoulder htut, 
and the shake was as though a giant wrenched her 
mercilessly. 

Then she awoke with a start to find her mother stand- 
ing over her in the gray, dim light of dawn, shaking her . 
gently to arouse her. 

"Why, dear, you '11 be all cramped sleeping here this 
way — ^poor child — still dressed." 

For answer, the overwrought young creature dropped 
her arms forward on the coverlet and cried : 

"Yes — ^and as a widow should be — ^in black." 

"But — ^but Evelyn, you're not a widow," Mrs, 
Winchester whispered gently, smoothing her daughter's 
dark hair. 

The girl sat up and gazed, shivering, into her mother's 
face. "He's alive — ^still — ^and nobody called me?'* 
she accused solemnly. 
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"There was no need to call you," Mrs. Winchester 
replied with a half smile about her lips. "There *11 be 
plenty of other times for you to be with him and take 
care of him, daughter. The surgeon says your husband 
may get well." 

Like a thing galvanized the young girl leaped to her 
feet, turned her back on her mother, and hurried to the 
window through which she stared at the leaden sky with 
unseeing eyes. "Going to get well!" Had they all 
conspired against her? Who had lied? Sudden, hot 
shame dyed the pallor of her face as she remembered 
the lavish revelation of her woman's heart which she 
had made to him whom she supposed a dying man. 
Never would she have 3delded to such an impulse had 
she not been befooled. She was hot and cold by turns; 
white and red; her trembling small hands clasping and 
unclasping themselves. 

"Mother — you — ^were you in it?" she demanded at 
length. 

"In what?" asked Mrs. Winchester mildly. "If you 
mean to ask whether I supposed last night that Major 
Gilbert would die before morning, why I certainly did. 
The surgeon thought so too. He told me so, and he 's 
an honest man. Eveljm, you are unreasonable. " 

The daughter flung an arm up against the window- 
casing and hid her face on it, speaking with muffled lips 
and her back to the room. 

"I am going to pack my trunk and go to Aunt 
Virginia — ^if I can get there. They pass people through 
the Jines, don't they? I won't stay under this roof, 
I " 

She choked suddenly. The mother stood looking at 
her a moment, then, wholly at a loss, turned and left 
the room. 
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At the foot of the stairs, Delora, her face all alight, 
met her, and questioned eagerly. 

" Have you told Evel3m? Is she coming down? " 

Mrs. Winchester shook her head. 

"Evel3m 's like a good many yotmg girls," she said, 
with a trace of bitterness in her voice; "because she 
hasn't had enough real heartache, she tries to make 
one where there 's no need. She 's up there declaring 
that she never will see Major Gilbert's face again, nor 
accept anything from him. That might not mean very 
much from some girls of twenty; but Evel3m's very like 
her father. I don't know. The Winchesters are dread- 
fully set, when once they 've said a thing. " 

"May I — ^wotild you let me go up and speak to her?" 
Delora suggested doubtfully. And when permission 
had been given, she went with slow feet up the little attic 
stairs. She found Evelyn hurrying feverishly from 
bureau to box, and from a little line of pegs behind a 
curtain which did duty for a dress-closet to an old trunk 
which she had dragged out to the middle of the floor. 
She was packing her clothes to go to a Winchester great- 
aunt who lived far up in the mountains near Bristol. 

"I won't stay under this roof, with the present state of 
afifairs," she panted as Delora appeared in the doorway. 
"Oh, it 's you — I thought it was mother coming back. 
Wotild you mind helping me a little, Lora? I 've got to 
hurry." 

"No, I came to help you," the motmtain girl said 

gently. She crossed the room and took from Evel)m's 

, hand the pair of little shoes which the girl was feverishly 

pressing together into a bundle. "But I want to talk 

to you a minute first. " 

There was a strange look on Delora's face. She 
went on slowly: 



tr 
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'*Yes, I think it will be the best plan for you to go 
away. Of cotirse Major Gilbert may die, after all; 
he 's a very sick man still, and he *s terribly upset because 
he feels that you 'U believe he intentionally deceived you. 
But on the chance that he does get well, it seems to me 
you'd better go. " 

Evelyn straightened up from her packing and stared, 
the hand that held a half-folded frock trembling. 

**Isn't it certain that he is going to get well?" she 
inquired in a very low tone. 

Delora shrugged her shoulders. She began taking the 
garments from their pegs and bringing them over to the 
trunk. 

'Will you want this cloak?" she inquired. 
You have n't answered me," Evelyn put the query 
aside sharply. " Mother spoke as though it were certain 
that he wotild get well. " 

"The doctor says so," Delora returned. "But then 
he said before that his patient was certainly going to die 
— ^they don't always know. I think Major Gilbert has 
made it safe that you will have the money anyhow. It 
is n't as though you loved him. Of course a man that 's 
an enemy to your country, and has been in the army that 
fought against your own people — you cotild n't " 

"Hush!" conunanded Evelyn fiercely, grasping the 
hands that were pretending to assist her, and shaking 
their contents free. "You don't know anything about 
it. It is just because I do love him that I can't endure 
the thought of — my poor father dead, my brother worse 
than dead, and me ready to marry one of their cruel 
enemies and be happy! Oh — I hate myself for loving 
him so!" 

The two girls knelt by the half-filled trunk. Delora 
dropped an arm about the other, and Evel}m's head,- 
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with its drooping, jetty ringlets, went down on her 
shoulder. For some moments, they whispered together, 
Delora failing to get any such assurance as she sought, 
doubting that her interference had as yet accomplished 
any good. 

** Anyhow, Evelyn, go down and say good-bye, " she 
entreated at last. "You'll do that, surely — ^it 's the 
only honorable way. I *11 pack your trunk. " 

That appeal to her honor — of course a Winchester 
would answer it. Delora watched her from the room. 

"If I had gone after Champ to say good-bye that 
night, " she whispered, while tears dropped on the frock 
in her hand, **I never could have said it in the world. 
If she sees him, it will be all right. " 

At the foot of the garret stairs, chuckling and bowing, 
the old negro met Evel3m. 

"Zed save de day, little Mis'," he told her. "De 
surgeon go 'way, and I say to de Majah will he take de 
chance, and he say ' yes.' Den I des tu'n him over easy 
an' de ball roll out an' rattle down on de flo'. I is seen 
mo' d^ one bullick come away like dat — ^fall by hit own 

IP 

weight. Doctor say he don' know whether to beat me 
or gib me a meddlar. But yo' husban' a-gwine live — ^I 
save' him for you. " 

Angrily, almost mechanically, Evel)m swerved aside 
from the speaker. Of course a negro would think the 
marriage a desirable one — ^it added to her distaste that 
this was so. 

She was in the lower hall now, marching toward the 
sick-room, head haughtily erect; she would have gone to 
the interview like a marionette, had not the door sud- 
denly opened in her face, and Harding's assistant surgeon 
come out. 

"Where's Zed?" he demanded, scarcely noticing, in the 
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darkness of the hall, whom he addressed. " Is that you, 
Miss Evelyn? Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Gilbert, 
I should say. They have told you? Will you send Zed 
in here to lay him out?" 

For one dreadful moment, the girl stood tense, front- 
ing the surgeon, who was nervously polishing the blade 
of an instrument in his hands. 

"To lay him out," she echoed finally in a scarcely 
recognizable tone. 

"Yes — ^he died under the knife — couldn't stand the 
operation," young Patterson prompted her, with the 
febrile impatience of a man who has been up and at 
terrible work all night. "Send 2Jed here, please." 

Mute, deathly pale, the girl pushed past him, and into 
the room. She was half-way across the floor before she 
observed another cot there and a stark form upon it. 
Then she saw, but did not understand. For Gilbert, 
having fallen into a light sleep, lay with closed eyes. 
Dream and waking swam together in her dazed brain 
as she gazed down at him and noted his even breathing — 
saw that a very faint flush of pink tinged his white 
cheeks. The eyes opened and looked up into hers. Her 
knees gave way, and she went down beside him, hiding 
her face on his breast, sobbing broken ejaculations, words 
of which he could not guess the meaning. 

"Are you ever going to forgive me?" he breathed. 
"Did I trick you too cruelly? You do know, beloved^ 
that I did n't mean it? You will forgive me — Oh, Eve ! " 

While the cannon boomed all day, and the bivouac 
fires of battle flamed all night, Evelsm Gilbert nursed 
her husband, attending on him with an exquisite devotion 
that seemed offered as a timid apology. 

When the news of Orchard Knob and Mission Ridge 
came in, he lay with a hand stretched out on either side 
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of his cot, and clasped by his wife and his wife's mother. 

"You two dear women," he whispered, '4t seems so 
brutal for me to rejoice — and yet if defeat must come to 
the Confederacy, the sooner it comes the more merciful 
it is." 

"I've got one son fighting out there somewhere," 
Mrs. Winchester replied to him, '* and one son here. 
Pray God, the struggle may soon be over, so that I can 
hope victory for one of my boys without its meaning 
defeat to the other. " 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE rangers' last CHARGE 

S the battle smoke had blown away from 
the field of Mission Ridge, flight and 
pursuit skirmishing off down its eastern 
slope and far to the southward, so terror 
rolled away from the mountain city 
in the bend of the river. Assured 
Federal dominion brought the town into 
harmony with its highlands. War, and rumors of war, 
remained only in the orderly, beautiful camps of white 
tents on the hills about, the presence of soldiery, and 
the completing and preservation of fortifications, sizable, 
adequate, well set with cannon, well filled with ammu- 
nition — Chattanooga was in hands that meant to hold it. 
Up and down all its streets, building went tirelessly on. 
The thin drone of saws ripping through miles of boards 
came from the sawmills at the river where all day the 
soldier workers cut into building materials the timbers 
which the military had felled in the forests above and 
rafted down to them. On the crest of Lookout Moun- 
tain where the batteries used to be, tremendous hospitals 
went up, great two-story structures with porches and 
galleries almost as lengthy as city streets. The beauti- 
ful, clear, cold, spring water was piped into these, a won- 
351 
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der to the Southern poptilation which had heretofore felt 
no need for labor-saving devices where slaves might do 
the toiling. Down in the town, vast warehouses, running 
from street to street, were fotind necessary for the im- 
mense supplies of government stores now concentrated at 
this, a natural distributing point. Dwelling houses, and 
such as were needed for the officers' messes and boarding- 
houses, sprang up in every square. Roughly builded 
structures of board and batten, the big rooms lit by broad 
windows, ample porches above and below stairs, usually 
with an outside flight of steps, leading to the upper floor, 
they were as practical as their builders. The warehouses 
were whitewashed, the dwellings usually given a lime- 
wash dyed brown, everything assuming an air of brisk 
prosperity brought down from Iowa and Pennsylvania, 
from Michigan and New York, so that the old-fashioned 
Southern homes with their tall, classic porticos, or 
encircling galleries, yet standing here and there behind 
their cedars and crape myrtles, looked a bit discotmte- 
nanced — it was the shabby silk beside a new, stout 
homespim. 

Soon after the Federal occupation of Chattanooga, 
Vespasian Seacrest got leave to go up on Walden's Ridge 
and into Sequatchie Valley among his old neighbors and 
raise a company for the Tennessee regiment which was 
swiftly recruited to assist in the defence of the town. 
He was made captain of this company, and enjoyed the 
honor, though his lieutenant was left in command for 
the most part, since Vespasian was useful to the chiefs in 
so many other ways that he was constantly on detail, in 
and about the town while his regiment lay camped to 
the north in the mountains. 

It was after the breaking of the siege, when the Fed- 
eral authorities began to feed the impoverished loyalists 
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of the highlands, that Abel Mims crept into town, fur- 
tive, scared — starving. He was afraid to go to his kin, 
the Winchesters, who had been his tower of strength 
aforetime; and he came to Seacrest with reluctance. 
Delora had, however, forebome to repeat to Vespasian 
her suspicions of the old schoolmaster in regard to the 
taking by the conscript guard; and even had she done 
so, times were so strange, so many treacheries were 
abroad, that Vespasian's action might have been the 
same. 

"Yes, we Ve got work for such as you," he said 
brusquely. "But, Mims, I *11 trust you just as far as I 
can see you. I don't say that to show scorn. I just 
want to warn you that I 'd like to have you to keep ac- 
counts here, but if my own brother had borne the name 
you do, I 'd trust him as little as I can you. Don't ask 
what you ought ^ot to know, and don't try to find out 
what you'll be tempted to tell." 

"Yes, Mr. Seacrest — ^yes, Mr. Seacrest," Abel an- 
swered, turning his hat in his hands, and not raising his 
eyes to the keen glance bent upon him. " I 'd rather not 
know anything that could be got out of me — for the good 
Lord knows that I 'm a weak somebody. You give me 
a stool to sit on and a desk in front of me, and figures 
to add up — ^and something to eat — and I'll do my 
best." 

Vespasian Seacrest's forttmes throve. He was on 
duty in or near Chattanooga continuously from the 
fall of '63 to the close of the war, and this year and a 
half made him almost a rich man. He had acquired 
a share in a store on Market Street where a pair of 
shoes sold for twenty-five dollars, and any suit of 
clothes would bring fifty. When the troops were paid 
oflE, the problem was, not how to sell goods, but merely 
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how to wait on customers who asked no questions as to 
prices, and whose purchases were passed out to them 
over crowding, blue-dad shoulders. When the negro 
troops came, a folk tmused to the handling of money, 
they made a purchasing class to enrich any merchant. 

OflScers' wives and families began arriving from the 
North to visit soldier husbands and fathers, and many 
remained. Chattanooga prospered in a way which 
seemed fairly normal and legitimate. The Winchester 
mansion still contained the engineers' office; but the 
garden was set in order by blue-coat gardeners, and a 
scale of expenditure prevailed in the household beyond 
that which it had ever known. 

Salomy Jane had remained for a time with her brother's 
family in Georgia; but her wistful eye was ever on the 
Walden's Ridge place; she had for it the wonted affection 
of the cat for its dwelling, and though the camp and 
corral on the farm made it less agreeable, she was loath 
to remain away from the numerous small belongings and 
petty tmdertakings she had there. After Evelyn Belle's 
marriage, and so long as Vespasian remained a soldier 
and was in camp, Delora lived with the Winchesters. 

Prosperity beyond any a poor white man in the 
Southern motmtains could have expected, evidently set 
Vespasian to searching the record of his past with a 
jealous eye. He wore Abraham Lincoln's blue; the 
doings of those earlier days he arraigned now at the bar 
of soldierly honor. He still held sourly aloof from all 
the Winchester household, and took occasion to speak 
to Delora, when there was need, in the hall, on the porch, 
or the lawn outside. On several occasions he had made 
a more or less obscure allusion to Delora's ownership of 
the Gleim place, but one day when he was stopping 
for a moment's talk at the Winchesters' gate, having 
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been in the engineers' office on an errand, he approached 
the matter directly. 

"You know, girl, " he said abruptly, and with a visible 
efifort, "the place where we-all have been living these ten 
years past belongs by rights to you. Yes, it does," as 
he saw Delora's look of astonishment, and that she would 
have uttered an indignant denial. Both remembered 
Champ's accusation of his father on this score, though 
neither recalled it by word or glance. "I bought from 
Clay Hickerson, and he could n't make any more title to 
that farm than a rabbit. It comes to you from your 
manmiy — outside of Hickerson's courtesy right; and I 
reckon what I paid him wotild more 'n cover that. I 
always looked to name this to you, Delora. I done 
what I done with a good aim — yet there 's them that 
would call it stealing." 

"Well, they 'd better not call it so to me," Delora 
told him, with kindling eye. "I say own the farm, 
Cousin Vesp! Where wotild I be if you had n't taken 
it and me and taken care of both of us? Who is it that 
has given me a home and an education, and made the 
place worth twice as much as it was? I 'U be twenty- 
one next September, and I '11 sign you a deed then." 

Vespasian patted her shotilder, well pleased to be 
justified in this wholesale, fiery fashion, which was his 
own as well as Delora's. 

"No, honey," he said, "the shoe '11 be on t'other foot. 
The farm 's a-goin' to be deeded to you on your birthday 
— I 'm mighty glad of every lick of work I 've put 
on your property. I 've got a-plenty — and I 'm a-gettin' 
more. If you own the farm, and — ^Well, if you own the 
farm " 

He broke off with a quick sigh, then began again, still 
hesitantly: 
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"I had alwajrs sorter thought — I reckon I hoped — " 
the deep voice grew husky, and Vespasian looked any- 
where but toward the girl's averted face — ** before this 
war come up, and — ^and other things — that you and — 
Of course the farm 's got to be deeded to you now. 
Hit 's the onliest way. " 

Something more than the spoken words had passed 
between these two, and now they turned with haste to 
the settling of one or two small practical matters he had 
paused to speak of. 

In March, 1864, Grant, made commander-in-chief of 
the forces of the United States, his headquarters with the 
Army of the Potomac, himself directing the campaign 
against Lee in Virginia, had left the armies of the West 
with Sherman. Unflinching lieutenant of a mighty 
leader, Sherman had broken the siege of Knoxville, and 
carried the desolating torch south, making his fearftil 
raid across Mississippi and back, la3ring waste the country 
where he entered it. This was war as it had not been 
known before; this was fighting that must put an end 
to the struggle. May of 1864 saw Sherman's army, a 
hundred thousand strong, massed in the Chattanooga 
Valley for the invasion of Georgia, its battle-cry, "On to 
Atlanta!" 

They were all summer taking the Georgia city; but 
September saw Sherman entrenched there, and Novem- 
ber opened his march to the sea. Under Bragg, tmder 
Johnston, Hood, and then again Johnston, the Confed- 
erates now continually retired before the incoming 
blue, the retreat covered by Wheeler's cavalry. With 
Wheeler, throughout that chreadful winter of '63-64, the 
stimmer of '64, and again through the winter '64-65, 
fought the Rangers, crossing and recrossing the Tennessee 
River six times, flitting about the Federal army, stinging 
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like furious wasps, capturing now and again supplies and 
prisoners, fighting and falling back, offering battle for no 
advantage — ^for the mere safety of those who retreated 
behind them. 

Like the sands in an hour-glass which may not be 
replenished, the resources of the Confederacy were 
running out. From the time of their recruiting till their 
surrender, the 8th Texas Rangers had maintained them- 
selves at their own and the enemy's expense, without a 
penny of cost to their Government; now, destitute of 
tents, often with no other food than a little parched com, 
scouting and skirmishing through the rain and sleet 
all that terrible last winter, they made their final des- 
perate and gallant campaign. SwinMning the swollen 
streams of the region — sometimes with their clothing 
frozen and their horses' manes and tails full of icicles 
when they reached the opposite bank — ^they had the 
significant order to take dangerous fords below the other 
troops, that they might rescue less expert soldiers who 
were swept from their horses. 

At New Hope Church, they fought, dismounted, as 
infantry. They even came down to work like helots, 
with pickaxe and spade, btiilding those breastworks in 
which the careful Johnston placed so much faith, which 
the Rangers themselves so despised, and concerning 
which Champ quoted mournfully Napoleon's "An army 
that remains behind intrenchments is beaten. " 

It was in the fight before Atlanta that they left 
Sampson in those trenches they had slaved to dig, and 
Champ was not even able to go back and find whether 
his old comrade had decent burial. As the cavalry was 
the fiercest and most enduring arm of the service, so the 
Rangers were able to hold place among the most en- 
during of the cavalry. They now fought the Federal 
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horsemen nearly every day. At Aiken, South Carolina, 
they were matched against artillery. At Johnstown, 
Anderson Courthouse, Wilmington, Ayresboro', Harris- 
boro', Buckingham Courthouse, and around Raleigh, 
they skirmished furiously, doggedly. 

But after Chickamauga, the Rangers themselves never 
went into battle with that fierce native ardor which had 
earlier marked them even among their fellows. After 
that barren victory, the very men in the ranks felt that 
the cause they fought for was to go down in defeat. It 
had come to be not, "How shall we win?*' but, "When 
shall we lose?" 

Martinez was gone, and the pity of it was that 't was 
no greater pity he should have passed. Champ, Captain 
of his company, had taken Bedc into his own service 
as pack-mule, and when he went to the pickets to look 
after the welfare of Coley, to share, perhaps, his bit of 
com with the black horse, his eye cotild rebuild on the 
mtile's back the figure of his lost comrade, sitting always 
with that aggressive shoulder thrust forward to match 
the thrust of his hairy jaw, and carry on the threat of the 
ireful black eyes. Poor stormy sotil — ^at rest now — 
and sometimes, in that cosmic despair which runs like 
a pestilence through a defeated people. Champ half 
wished he were done with it all too. 

It was more than a year from ChickanGiauga, from 
Chattanooga and Mission Ridge, to the sand lands and 
the sea, where Sherman turned upon them at Savannah, 
and drove them northward through the Carolinas. 
The depleted Confederate forces, once more captained by 
Joe Johnston, had bivouacked one raw evening near the 
middle of March behind a barricade in the forks of the 
road near Bentonville, North Carolina. All night 
Wheeler had them building breastworks to prolong the 
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infantry line; and from this infantry line Greene Win- 
chester came over to Champ's tent, poking out a friendly, 
chapped, calloused hand, grinning so exactly the small 
boy's grin of the Walden's Ridge days that his old play- 
mate wondered not to see the gaps that used to show 
where front teeth were out. 

It was Greene who had taken his brother Peyton home 
to Chattanooga. He himself was not allowed to enter 
the town, and after seeing 2^d and the invalid safely 
through the lines, he made his way south to Johnston, 
rather than back to Virginia, more as a matter of con- 
venience and luck than anything else. 

Champ, a Majbr at twenty-three, was now in command 
of the poor remnant of the Rangers — a, man's rank 
changed in those months from engagement to engage- 
ment, promotion coming fearfully swift by the accolade 
of the bullet. He looked at young Winchester and 
laughed, remembering the big-headed urchin who had, 
with the foul stroke, cast the deciding vote at that dog- 
fight which resulted in taking Champ out of the motm- 
tains. He needed officers fearfully; Greene had been in 
the cavalry under Jeb Stuart in Virginia; and a repre- 
sentation to the lad's captain secured to the Rangers 
Lieutenant Winchester's willing services. They sat 
afterward in the ragged tent that served the leader for 
shelter, and talked. 

"What became of Speaker?" the Winchester boy 
asked, almost the first thing, when scanty, tragic news 
had been exchanged. "He was a good hound. He 'd 
have whipped, all right, that time, if I had n't let Snow- 
ball loose on his heels." 

"Died in San Antone," Champ said. "He was old 
then, you know, Greene. I carried him with me plumb 
to Texas, but it seemed like the climate never agreed 
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with him. Funny thing, he could n't run out there much 
faster than a fice, and you 'd hardly have known his voice 
— and Speaker got his name for his voice. I reckon the 
low ground did n't suit him as well as it did his master. '* 

That night they shared the same blanket at the camp- 
fire, and the next day, March 22, 1865, brought Benton- 
ville and the last charge the Rangers, as a body, were 
to make. 

It was at Bentonville that Hardee, seeing the Federals 
approach Butler's cavalry, and the latter give ground, 
demanded bitterly: 

"Are there no troops — ^no men here — ^to check this 
advance?" 

"The 8th Texas Rangers are in reserve," answered 
Wheeler. "I '11 give you them. I reckon they can do 
it if anybody can. " 

A moment after, the old 8th wheeled past. Major 
Champ Seacrest leading. 

Hardee looked at the ragged, war-worn band, with a 
big boy for commander, and barely disguised his impa- 
tience. 

"If the salvation of the army depends on children like 
that, we 're already lost, " he said gloomily. Then to 
their leader, "Can you do it? This advance must be 
checked. Can you do it. Major?" 

"Yes," returned Champ grimly, and without quali- 
fying his assent. "We '11 do it for you. " 

"Front, into line," rang out the command. "For- 
ward, Rangers!" 

Keen and hungry on the chill air came the rebel yell — 
the Rangers' yell — that terrifying scream as of a 
pouncing eagle. As gallantly as at their first charge at 
Woodsonville, the ragged band, on half-fed horses, 
spurred at the long line of infantry. They looked indeed 
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like pieces of death-dealing mechanism, fit only for their 
work, rather than men. The fight was joined, the 
Federals broke and retreated. The way was opened 
for Hardee's troops. The deed he had asked was 
done. 

Back they came, blackened as fiends from the pit, 
tarnished from pine smoke of camp-fires and the smudge 
of battle, dingy and dim from wear and weather, bronze 
images of war and famine, one hundred and fifty of 
them — ^all that was left of two thousand. They had 
made their last charge, and Champ carried in his anns, 
across his saddle bow, the dead form of Greene Win- 
chester. He had used his cowboy skill, learned on the 
Texas plains, to pick the boy from under the feet of 
his own charger. 

During the night, while Johnston withdrew toward 
Snoithfield, leaving Wheeler to cover his retreat. Champ 
found time to attempt the burial of his friend, but no 
assistance. He was sweating to dig a grave for the boy, 
with a battered, dull pick, and a tin pan for shovel, 
when word was brought that Colonel Maxwell wanted 
to speak to him. Maxwell had been wounded during a 
fight ten days ago and they had carried him with them 
in an ambulance ever since, because he refused to be left 
behind. Young Major Seacrest found him now l3ring 
on a cot in his tent — one of the few tents that yet be- 
longed to this ragged, ruined band. The man on the bed 
had come to the end; he was gasping his life away by 
moments, while an orderly with a bandaged head waited 
upon him. 

"Seacrest," whispered the dying Colonel, his accents 
whistling awfully in the ruin of his frame. "Seacrest, 
you *re all I Ve got to look to. I want you to promise — 
promise — promise * ' 
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*' Yes — ^yes, Colonel — anything," Champ agreed, bend- 
ing close to catch the broken words. 

"Wharton went home sick — ^but he 's a^ right now, " 
the whispering voice went on. '*He 's where he cotild 
raise men and money. Old Texas isn't done yet. 
She *11 never surrender. " 

Shivering in his rags, colder yet at heart, Champ for 
very pity's sake could but agree. 

"Pronoise me that you wUl go to Wharton — start to- 
night — ^and tell him just how things are here. Get him 
to fill up the old 8th. We *11 never surrender. " 

"Do— do you make that an order?" faltered Champ. 

"My God — ^no!" coughed the spent, writhing form on 
the cot. " It 's the prayer of a dying man. You prom- 
ise that you '11 carry that message for me, and I can go 
in peace, because I know you *11 keep your word, and I 
know Wharton '11 bring the men. It shall never be said 
that the old 8th surrendered." 

Delirium? Perhaps. But Champ Seacrest, in that 
terrible moment, knelt and pronoised. 

"Yes, Colonel, I will," he murmured huskily. "I 'U 
go right to General Wheeler and get him to relieve me 
and send me." 

It went drearily through his mind that the remnant of 
the 8th Texas might well be merged with some other 
broken command, and he be thus spared for the mission. 
Returning from an interview with the cavalry com- 
mander, in which the project of the mad expedition had 
been half apathetically sanctioned, he saw the stretcher 
men leaving Maxwell's tent. Reaching his own quarters, 
he found that the same men had completed the grave for 
Greene Winchester, and removed the body. 

He tore up a letter he had begun, informing Mrs. 
Winchester of her son's death. If he were going to 
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Texas, he should be nearer Chattanooga in a few days' 
time than he now was; indeed, he could think of a route 
which would lead him without undue digression, through 
the mountains and past that town. If he were so near, 
he might send a letter in by a trusty messenger — ^might 
even himself carry his message to the poor woman. 
He slurred over, almost without recognition, the danger 
of such an act. He was addressed to one more effort — 
the ultimate — ^f or his cause ; yet the soul of him knew how 
barren this effort was to be. Resistless, m3rsteriotis, came 
that tug at his heart that drew him toward Chattanooga, 
and the mountains to the north of it. It was the blind 
instinct that sets the gray-blue skies of March aflutter 
with northward-going wings. One way or another, the 
war was shaping to an end. What then? What after- 
ward ? Where was Delora — ^where his father ? How was 
life to go on for him when the struggle was ended? 

Thtis, riding, riding, riding into the sunset, he made his 
way with irl^ome slowness. The roads were broken, 
and bridges gone. He found in the desolated land few 
tenanted houses where he might stop, and he had to linger 
reluctantly that Coley might graze a bit where no feed 
was to be had. After a time, he began to be overtaken 
and passed by stragglers from the thinning ranks of the 
Confederacy behind him. These hailed him with dismal 
jocularity, conceiving his purpose to be their own. 
Finally came a tall, black-bearded Texan, whose lands 
at home adjoined Champ's own, a sergeant in another 
Texan regiment, and he brought the news of Lee's 
surrender. Champ listened in wordless dismay as the 
man finished. 

''So Lee had to go begging with his hand out for 
Grant to feed him, Yankee grub — ^Yankee rations — 
g-r-r-r! If that ain't eatin' crow! I '11 never wait with 
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Johnston for sech a meal — I 'd rather swaller pizen!*' 

"But," Champ began gropingly, **but that was *' 

** Yes, I know what you 're going to say — ^jest what all 
the rest of 'em says. I know it was an accident. Lee 's 
all right. It ain't his fault. He got where he could n't 
fight or retreat, and his provisions was cut oflE. Well — 
he surrendered, did n't he? He can't take it back, can 
he? I tell you, Seacrest, we 've fought too long. God! 
I begin to remember I 've got a wife and young 'uns, and 
if I don't hunt *em up, they '11 starve. Catch on with us 
and go back to old Texas — ^there 's time to make some 
sort of a crop yet this spring. " 

The man's logic laid hold upon his listener. He was a 
neighbor, "back home," and besides, he vexed Champ 
with a suggested resemblance to Vespasian. 

"What 's Johnston going to do?" the young Major 
inquired with dry lips. 

"Surrender. Of course, he's going to surrender. 
It 's a matter of time now. Who wants to stay and take 
the oath of allegiance to the Yankee government? You 
did right to leave when you did." 

Champ's hand went to his head. 

"Jackson," he said, "I never left. I 'm on a mission 
to Wharton," and he told the story of Maxwell's dying 
behest. 

"To Wharton — ^for recruits — ^now! God, what crazi- 
ness!" ejaculated the other. "You 'd just about get to 
Wharton by the time Johnston surrenders, and the whole 
business is over. Come on with me; we 've both of us 
got too many calves running unbranded out there on the 
old stamping ground. Come on. " 

"No," said Champ, "no, Jackson, I can't do it. 
Good-bye. Go on, for God's sake! I oughtn't even 
to know about you, " 
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After that he struck into the mountains and met no 
more of these straggling bands; but every night as he 
lay down he questioned the wisdom of his present en- 
terprise; and every morning when he faced the day and 
took the road again, he made a new pact with himself 
that he would at least see Delora and his father before 
he gave up hope and went back to the West. 
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The Sheathing of the Sword 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

LISTEN TO THE MOCKING BIRD 

PRING had breathed across the Cumber- 
lands and hung a nebulous mist of green 
about the bare branches. The slopes 
were purple with eyebright or violet, 
vernal with short grass, whitening in 
the hollows where the blood-root 
clustered; wet weather springs burst 
from imder banks and hedges; travelling was bad, but 
the eye and the senses were everywhere flattered with 
the exquisite beginnings of the season's woodland work. 
The big, humped ranges clothed themselves in billows 
of new verdiire, and forgot the little, little scars of war 
upon their sides. The town in the star-shaped valley, 
in the curve of the winding river, was all abloom about 
the forts and entrenchments; while thick around the 
sttmips of hickories and oaks and maples that had been 
cut by the invader, lush, translucent "suckers" thrust 
themsdves confidently into the soft air. 

The season of renewal — the blessed season — brought, 
as it always does, a sense of hope and well-being, though 
the war was not ended. Here, at the heart of thiags, 
Sherman had hammered Johnston's forces imtil the out- 
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come was inevitable. In Virginia, Grant was battering 
Lee to the swift-coming day of surrender. The people 
looked each morning for the news of the fall of Richmond, 
and Delora's soul was a-tiptoe, the hands of her spirit 
outstretched toward her poor boy in gray somewhere 
among the defeated. Her one prayer to Heaven was 
that he be spared her now. It seemed as if God could 
not be so cruel as to take him, after all. Had he gone 
at first, she might have borne it, but they had suffered 
so much, so many barriers had been removed, that she 
would not contemplate the thing that those who had 
dear ones in the fray must always remember. 

She was giving up her home with the Winchesters 
and preparing to go to the Ridge place, when Vespasian 
got a furlough to allow him to put the farm in order and 
to seed it with the proper spring crops. He asked her 
to stay in Chattanooga imtil he could have these im- 
provements made, and she returned from a trip to 
Walden's to find Major Gilbert gone to Washington on 
business, so that a cot was spread for her in the big upper 
chamber which Dixie was occupying with her sister, 
and the three girls slept there together once more as in 
earlier times. 

About midnight, Delora awakened with the sensation 
of having been called. She lay a moment, sleep be- 
wildered, listening confusedly to hear her name pro- 
nounced again. The moon was full; its white radiance 
flooded the outer world, striking across her bed, but 
making of the apartment beyond an unguessable cave 
of shadow. Orderly rows of hyacinths were in bloom 
under the window, and their scent, piercingly sweet, 
speaking of spring, came up to the girl. Then she was 
aware that it was not the calling of her name which 
had wakened her, but the voice of a singer outside in 
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the garden. To-night the mocking bird — gray-coated 
troubadour — ^was showing her his heart. Alwa)rs with 
a wary eye toward the bed, lest she wake the sleepers 
there, she drew erect, slipped on a wrapper, pulled shoes 
on her feet, and stole to the window. 

The garden was that white fairyland that snow or 
the moon's radiance makes of familiar scenes. Sharp 
black shadow lay under all the shrubs; daffodils tossing 
by the path-side, their honey-tinted petals blanched by 
moonshine, added incense to the hyacinth odors. She 
Hfted her eyes to the vague barrier of rimming motm- 
tains, melting transparently into the sky-line, tmtil the 
horizon was wiped away. The bird had come from his 
southern wintering place to build in the heart of the 
great rose-bush the nest of love, of vows annually re- 
newed. She saw his tiny body, a mere speck, between 
her and the moonlit sky, perched on a spike that topped 
the vine-shrouded summer-house. She stepped through 
the window and out to the balcony, kneeling behind the 
shadow of the creepers, since a sentry paced at the foot of 
the lawn. An official of importance on a tour of inspec- 
tion was being entertained at the Winchester place; 
Delora knew that he was expected home from a meeting, 
and that Mrs. Winchester was downstairs to see that 
coffee and sandwiches were on the table when the gentle- 
men came in. 

Then she forgot all these details in listening to the bird. 
Could this be the light-hearted, harebrained jester of 
daylight hours, that feathered wearer of cap and bells 
who mocked the puppy or shamed the cackling hen with 
an imitation of her own scolding? It was not even the 
gentler singer of twilight, who improvised a thousand 
variations on the themes of lark and thrush. This was 
the mocking bird's own utterance, his song, like that of 
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no other. Clear, almost human in their emotional 
quality, passionately sad, the full notes followed each 
other in swift recitative; then, with a wailing diminuendo, 
they dropped to a soft rhjrthm that had in it more of 
violin than flute. It was as though the hand of a master 
played upon some unknown instrument, a wild impro- 
visation, the utterance of a soul that has suffered. 

Never afterward was Delora to hear the daylight 
singing of the mocker without memory of that night 
coming back to her, bringing with it sight and sound of 
the garden drowned in spring moonlight, all tangled 
and entwined somehow with thought of Champ, de- 
feated, in danger and despair — and far from her. 
Alone in the April night, with only the breath of the 
quiet sleepers back there and the voice of the bird 
striking hard upon her roused, passionate heart, Delora 
was overswept by an agony of yearning. The spirit of 
the girl strained after him into the dubious, danger- 
beset paths on which his feet must go, and would have 
dragged him back to her. It seemed but the inevitable 
reply to this longing when there floated to her ear a 
barely audible breath, 

''Delora." 

Startled, yet incredulous, she searched the obscurity 
near the summer-house. Surely no intruder was there, 
for the bird began to sing again. She dropped her fore- 
head on her arms and wondered if she were not a little 
mad on this subject. It was impossible that Champ 
should enter Chattanooga now; the terror of the very 
thought turned her faint. Then, mingled with the bird 
notes, husky, spent, the tone of one who had run far 
and come to the end of a losing race, sounded the whisper 
again. 

' ' Delora— oh, Delora ! ' ' 
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While, electrified, tense, she stayed the breath on her 
lips, something rose from below the balcony, described 
an arc, and fell with a tiny rattle on the floor beside 
her; and there lay a little white arrowhead. She bent 
to pick it up, and on the moment, closer now, came her 
name once more. 

"Delora— oh, Delora!" 

With a swift warning, "Hush!" she hid the bit of 
agate in the folds of her gown, and leaned forward to 
search the shadows below. There was a movement 
in the clump of lilac bushes, brave with new green 
leaves and half -opened plumes of smoky-blue sweetness. 
Something stirred there. A man stepped out full into 
the brilliant moonlight and stood gazing up, showing her 
Champ Seacrest's face raised to her own, pale, drawn, 
with the sleep-walker's preoccupied look on the set fea- 
tures. Then, at her quick muffled outcry, he drew back 
into the shelter of the great honeysuckle that wrapped a 
pillar of the porch and fitmg itself across the balustrade 
where she knelt, and spoke to her from its concealment. 

"Delora," he began urgently, without preamble, as 
we address those we have talked to in imagination many 
times, ''I went past the Ridge place and you weren't 
there. I had to see you, and so I came on in to Chat- 
tanooga. I 've got to talk to you. " 

The girl thrust down her hands as though she would 
have pushed him away. He was out of reach ; but her 
words, terror-shaken, came to him in a shrill, flatted 
whisper. 

"You mustn't stay here, Champ. Your life's in 
danger. They '11 take you for a spy. General Steed- 
man 's had so much trouble with spies, that theyr- 
they hang them. " 

For answer the man she cautioned swung once more 
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into the clear sheen of the moonlight, so that she saw^ 
every detail of his ragged gray uniform, the tarnished 
insignia of his major's rank showing plain on shoulder 
and coat collar. 

"I 'm not a spy,'* he told her indifferently. "I had 
word for Mrs. Winchester, and I stopped at the Ridge 
place to send it in. I thought you 'd be there. Delora, 
Jos6 Martinez was killed at Chickamauga. He 's been 
gone more than a year. When he was dying he talked 
to me about you — ^he repeated to me what you said that 
xiight he came to see you on the Ridge. You 're not one 
to change, Delora. You do love me, girl — don't you? 
I could have died a hundred times in this past year but 
for thought of you — the hope that I 'd get back to you 
somehow, and hear you say you loved me-^that we *d 
be " 

He broke off, and stared up at her in the moonlight 
like a man suddenly awakened. Even its bleaching, 
whitening touch could not destroy the vivid charm of 
Delora's rich, womanly beauty, nor make of it that 
sculptural, removed thing the moon offers us at times. 
It was the face of his dreams; yet in this countenance 
the spirit had come forth. Sttffering, bitter experience, 
life's great problems crowded, thrust into the narrow 
space of a few months and set pitilessly before her, had 
fined away the crudities of early youth, and left j^a 
face for worship — a cotmtenance to bend above Imle 
children and make their heaven. Those were eyes to 
light the weary home; that was a breast to pillow the 
head of defeat; here was a woman to whom a man's 
soul might cleave. 

At sight of her so, the humility of the true lover came 
over him. He looked down at his rags; he remembered 
the desperate and, to her, hated, cause for which he stood ; 
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and when she made no answer, he swept the tangled curls 
from his thin young face and cried : 

"O Delora! Was I a fool to come back to you this 
way?" 

"No, no, Champ!" whispered the girl vehemently, 
bending far over the rail, to send the words down to him. 
** You — ^you could come back to me from anything — ^from 
an3rwhere — ^and I 'd b« glad — I 'd always love you — I 
always have. I always shall. Champ — ^forever. But 
you don't know what you 've done! You 're not safe a 
minute. Did n't you see the guard at the foot of the 
lawn? We 've got the Assistant Secretary of War stay- 
ing here in the house to-night. He 's down at head- 
quarters with Colonel Gilfe and the others, now, and 
they ^e to b^back before midnight. Mrs. Winchester 
is setting coffee in the dining-room for them. " 

Characteristically, the young soldier, used for years 
now to hold his life on the moment's hazard, was less 
moved by the danger than Delora. 

"I won't stay long, dear, if it frightens you," he 
agreed. **But I 've got a message for Mrs. Winchester. 
Tell her, Delora — then let me in. We 're perfectly safe. 
Don't be afraid." 

It was plain from the tone that he could snatch his 
moment of bliss from tmder the lifted sword. Their 
whispered voices had barely lisped across the sounds of 
the spring night. Moonshine and shadow filled the old 
garden with delusive, flitting shapes. The footsteps 
of thft sentry who passed at thfe lower boundary of the 
lawti beat upon Delora's heart like the tramp of doom. 
A subdued rustle in the room behind her failed to reach 
her preoccupied sense. Champ, eager, thinking only of 
the girl above there, spoke again. 

"O love, let me in," he whispered. "I 'U be careful 
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— I '11 go away. But — ^but sweetheart, I can't believe 
that you love me till I Ve touched you. Just one kiss 
— to hold you in my arms a minute — and then I *11 go.'* 

She began a trembling protest, and he raised his voice 
to overbear her objections: 

"Well, I must see Mrs. Winchester, anyhow, and give 
her my message — ^now that I 've come so far to do it. " 

Again she would have pleaded with him. The 
sentry's heavy, tramping footsteps had wheeled in at 
the gate and started up toward the house. No — she 
heard it continuing, outside the palings. The man 
coming up the broad walk — ^who was he? Like one held 
by a preposterous illusion, striving to be free of it, she 
seemed to recognize in the oncoming figure Vespasian. 
With an irrepressible exclamation, she turned to the 
room behind — to find two pairs of lustrous eyes shin- 
ing at her from the dusk. Evelyn Belle and Dixie 
were broad awake, sitting up in bed, their dressing-gowns 
huddled arotmd them, listening. A moment she checked, 
looking at them — at the door beyond the bed. Then a 
noise of movement came up from the engineers* oflSce 
directly below; Delora sprang as beneath a blow, and ran 
qtiickly, silently, to the door. Her hand was on the 
knob, when, without a sotmd, Evel3m Belle was at her 
side, slim fingers caught at her wrist, and Evelyn's 
voice demanded in a sharp whisper : 

"Where are you going?" 

** I — there 's something I have to attend to downstairs. 
Oh, please let me go," Delora begged. With qgKoan 
she strove to wrench herself free. Evelyn was^irajor 
Gilbert's wife — she dared not appeal to her — ^involve her 
in such a matter. 

At a botmd, Dixie was beside her sister in the dim half- 
light. She seized Delora about the waist. 
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"There *s no use standing here asking questions," the 
younger and more fiery girl burst out. "Eve Belle, run 
down-stairs as quick as you can. Find Mother. I 'U 
hold Lora." 

"Oh, girls — ^for God's sake!" ejaculated Delora 
brokenly. " You don't know what you *re doing. Please 
let me out. Don't go on this way. I '11 not do anything 
that you 'd be mad about if you knew of it. I '11 tell 
you both all about it — to-morrow." 

Yes — ^let you go!" Dixie echoed in her fierce whisper. 

Let you go and tell that Yankee soldier down in front 
of the house that — ^we know who — ^is here, and get him 
hung for a spy. He is here. Eve — I heard his voice. 
I' d never be mistaken in it. She was running down to 
call the sentry. " 

Still whispering vehemently, Evelyn Belle took up the 
accusation. 

"You 'd regret it the longest day you lived, Lora — 
even you would, " John Gilbert's wife assured her. 

At this Delora tore herself away, with the suppressed 
cry: 

" Tell on him? And get him hung for a spy? You 're 
crazy, girls! What do you take me for?" 

"A Southern Abolitionist," flashed Dixie. "Worse 
than a Yankee. I don't want to be hard on you, Lora, 
— but your sort of folks have ttuned against their 
country and their own blood. I don 't say you'd do 
that ; but you can't blame us for being afraid you might. " 

"Oh, come on," sobbed Delora, a wave of relief 
sweeping over her. "We all feel just alike. Let's 
get down qtiick and see if we can save him. " 

The three girls, feeling their way, crept out and down 
the stairs in the dark. The door of Mrs. Winchester's 
room opened noiselessly, and in the oblong of dim illu- 
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mination which evidently came from a single candle 
within, they were aware of a man's tall figure, and of 
Mrs. Winchester clinging to his arm. 

They crouched back in the shadowed angle of the stair- 
way, and, through the hush of the silent house, shrill 
and penetrating, the whisper came up to them, 

' ' Put on the coat. I ' ve had trouble enough — ^and now 
this news ! I can't bear it. I can't see you shot down in 
my home — ^at my door — or dragged away to be hung 
for a spy. Put the coat on. It 's safer — it 's the only 
way. " 

Even in the semi-darkness there was no disguising 
the inches of the young fellow in the doorway, the grand 
lift of his yellow head between them and the dim light, 
the pathos of the ragged gray — it went through Delora 
like an actual physical pang. Mrs. Winchester held in 
her hands big Major McAuliffe's coat and hat; there 
was the sheen of brass buttons on the blue. The 
girls stole hesitatingly down to the two, their scared 
faces appearing pale and childish out of the stairway's 
dusk. 

' * Did he bring news ? What is it ? " Evelyn breathed 
rather than spoke the words. 

"Greene," answered the mother. "Help me get him 
to put on this coat. Colonel Giflfe and the lieutenant 
are both out with the Secretary. They may bring half a 
dozen others when they return. Oh, put on the coat, 
Champ — ^put it on qtiick, boy! You don't dare stir 
from the house without it." 

Evelyn Belle was helping with swift, capable fingers 
to remove the garment of worn gray, and substitute 
the Federal oflScer's uniform coat, when Dixie echoed 
her mother's opening word. 

"Greene?" she repeated. "Is he — Where?'* 
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' Bentonville, * ' choked the mother. * ' He died bravely 
— my little son. And this poor boy has risked his life 
to tdl me about it. " 

She never intermitted her labor; but with a low 
gasping cry, Evelyn's fingers relaxed. The girl went 
bade against the lower step, sank down upon it, and sat 
there rocking herself, sobbing, subduing her grief lest 
it be overheard. 

Champ's eyes had not left Delora's face, while he 
suffered them to put the blue coat on him; but Mrs. 
Winchester's insistent, whispered command was in his 
ears, her small, trembling hands pushed against his 
shoulders. 

' * Out here — ^by the front way — ^before those men come. ' ' 

"There's someone in the office," warned Delora. 
"He went in while we were upstairs." 

"Go quick, then," reiterated Mrs. Winchester. "Go 
right out the front door. It 's the only way. There are 
troops camped back of the house — oh, you know that ! 
Go straight out the front door, and down the walk. That 
coat will pass in the moonlight. You get to the comer 
of Market and Fourth where my brother's law office 
used to be. Turn in at the stairway. It will be all 
dark — ^at least I hope so. Jesse sleeps there now. 
I 'U follow as soon as I can, with things for you. Oh, 
Champ — go quick." 

He looked down at the women's agonized faces all 
raised to his. He made a hesitating movement, which 
Delora answered : 

"I'll come with her, Champ. " 

And they pushed him toward the door, got him out, 
and Dixie Winchester had presence of mind to send a 
loud, cheerful "Good-night!" after him. 

They listened as his feet went down the walk, the sound 
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obscured somewhat by the firmer echo of the sentry's 
tread. All sped well till the gate was reached — they 
heard its opening click, then the slam as it closed. After 
that, there was a movement they did not understand, a 
sotmd of other feet approaching along the street below, 
voices that rose as they parleyed, and culminated in an 
explosive, * * Halt ! ' ' 

With a cry of despair, Delora tore open the door. The 
other women crowded forward. Plain in the moon- 
light, even at that distance, they could see what had 
happened. 

"They Ve got him — O my God, they Ve got him!'* 
moaned Mrs. Winchester. "And I put a Federal uni- 
form on him. He wasn't a spy — ^he wasn't — but 
I made a spy of him. Oh, I thought I was doing 
right!" 

From those at the gate, no further word or sound came 
up; in a silence that was terrible to the women listening, 
the soldiers formed together — one figure showing taller 
than the others, in their midst — ^and tramped away 
down the street. 

Slowly Delora closed the door, and faced about. The 
four women stared awfully at one another. What ought 
they to do — ^what could they do? In the sick pause 
which held no sound save their breathing, the door of 
the engineers' office swung suddenly wide, and they 
were aware of Vespasian Seacrest in his Federal captain's 
uniform standing in its opening. He carried a bundle of 
seed packages which Major Gilbert had got for him from 
Michigan, and he turned upon them so terrible a cotm- 
tenance that Evelyn Belle cried out and Delora hid her 
face. A moment they all stood thus; then Vespasian 
strode straight toward the front entrance, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left. But he was not to be al- 
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lowed to depart so. Little Mrs. Winchester ran between 
him and the door, and set her back against it. 

"Captain Seacrest," she said, breathing short, "I sup- 
pose you saw what happened just now, down at my front 
gate. I recjcon you know who that was they took." A 
long pause. "Did you see it? Do you know?" 

The tall man stood glowering down at her. Broad- 
shouldered, well-carried, he had never looked so com- 
pletely a soldier, so nearly a gentleman. Rage and 
excitement increased the brilliance of his eye, sharpened 
the chiselling of his features. 

"Yes, Mistress Winchester," he said slowly and with 
furious scorn, "I saw that arrest from the window back 
yon. I know who they took, and I don't forget that 
it was at your gate." 

"You saw it — ^and you 're leaving for the Ridge — " 
Mrs. Winchester was beginning, when he broke in on her 
savagely. 

"It 's nothing to me — I tell you it 's nothing to me! 
I 'm a Federal soldier. I 've given my oath. If that 
man has offended against my government — ^let him 
answer for it. " 

On little Mrs. Winchester's high-featured face, scorn 
answered to scorn. 

"Yes," she said after a pause in which she eyed him 
from head to foot, "I might have known that you'd 
have no natural feeling for the son you drove away from 
home. I reckon you '11 go where you can make the most 
money — you 'U stay with the side where the dollars are. " 

She had drawn away to let him out. The knob was in 
his hand ; his back was ttuned. Yet her words could not 
pass unchallenged. He whirled upon them all, growling, 
flashing, like a thundercloud with the lightnings playing 
behind it. 
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; "My God, woman!" he burst out. "You talk to me 
as though I was a hirdin'. Do you think my kind can 
be bought and sold, like your niggers are? What do 
you reckon I wear this blue for — money?" 

He struck his chest with a passionate hand» above 
that hot heart which often counselled him ill, and stared 
into their shrinking faces. Tom, harried at thought of 
that squad which had marched away down the street with 
the tall figure in its midst, getting no help from Delora 
who still stood bowed and shaken, refusing to look at him» 
Vespasian's anger mounted to frenzy. 

"You and your likes haveset uparaw-head-and-bloody- 
bones flag that you can send your sons to fight for — ^and 
die for — ^if them's your ruthers. But I 'm a sworn 
soldier of Abraham Lincoln; I fight under the stars and 
stripes. And I Ve got to see my son — my only child — 
die for that cursed rag of yours that I hate! Do you 
think I can be paid for that? — paid for it! Money — 
yah!" 

Clapping his hat on his head, he stalked out and 
slammed Uie door behind him. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

ASSASSINATION 

T was twelve o'clock, of April fourteenth, 
1865. The operator in the military 
telegraph office at Chattanooga glanced 
from the key of his instrument to his 
watch, reflecting that it was time for 
his assistant to relieve him that he 
might go over to Sutler's Row and have 
a bite of Itmch. 

He had just sent a telegram for Major Gilbert, and 
that officer stood now in the doorway, looking down the 
empty, wet street; noon, and a sudden shower had 
cleared it of pedestrians. The April day was full of soft, 
gusty airs and unexpected flares of sunlight between 
dashes of misty rain. 

Champ Seacrest had lain three days in prison, because 
Steedman, commander of the Chattanooga district was 
absent. Strong efforts had been made to show his in- 
nocence and procure his liberation. Again and again, 
these negotiations seemed about to be successful. Each 
time the hitch came when the young officer's account of 
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himself was scanned. He called himself Major Champ. 
He said he came in merely to bring the news of her 
son's death to Mrs. Winchester. But in view of the 
danger involved in such an enterprise, this seemed very 
inadequate, since the information might as well have 
been entrusted to a letter. 

Also, when Champ was first taken, Mrs. Winchester 
spoke freely of having herself put the Federal tmiform 
coat on her visitor, fearing for his safety, and mis- 
takenly thinking it the prudent course. This generous 
effort to help him proved injurious, for Champ, trjring 
to shidd the women at the Winchester place, had given 
an entirely different account of the matter, assuming 
all the blame which might come to him from the admis- 
sion that he got the coat of a Federal prisoner, and used ~ 
it for the purpose of entering the town on his innocent 
errand. 

Major Gilbert had returned from Washington, apd 
was using his position and all his address on the pris- 
oner's behalf. The situation was extremely delicate. 
General Steedman continued absent inspecting troops 
and defences in company with the Assistant Secretary 
of War. Requests to have the matter decided before 
the chief's return met with the repeated statement that 
it was deemed of sufficient importance to be held for 
his consideration; and any urgency must inevitably 
prejudice Champ's case. But to-day, learning that the 
Assistant Secretary had gone on to Nashville, he ven- 
tured sending a telegram direct. He was standing in 
the door of the little telegraph office debating whether 
or not to go up to his midday dinner. 

On went the staccato clicks, longer and shorter, spelling 

^some message to the listening operator; and as he heard it 

^ his mouth opened, he raised both hands to his head and 
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clutched them against his temples, still looking at the 
brass sounder oscillating. 

There was a pause. He reached forward a shaking 
finger and sent a query over the wires. The answer 
came back in three words, and with a cry the man 
leaped up and ran past Major Gilbert, out onto the side- 
walk, shouting hoarsely to its glistening emptiness, 

"Lincoln 's dead! The rebels have killed Lincoln!" 

Gilbert whirled and closed with the operator like a 
man challenged; he took him automatically into his 
powerful grip. 

" What *s that? " he roared. " Did you say that some- 
body had killed Abraham Lincoln?" 

The telegraph operator struggled and struck at the 
man who was intercepting him. The encotmter looked 
like a fight. Yet those wcwds had been heard outside, and 
the telegrapher shouted them over and over in tones of 
grief, of warning, of menace, as Gilbert dtmg to him 
and shook him with fierce inquiries. 

" Say that again!" yelled a soldier, running down from 
the depot. 

"Put up a bulletin," counselled a merchant who had 
left customers in his untended store. 

"Abraham Lincoln 's dead, I tell you," the telegraph 
operator repeated in a dazed tone. "Nashville said 
Washington said they *d been trying to give 'em some- 
thing all night, but they could n't get it. There 's been 
trouble with the wires in upper Tennessee — I could n't 
get 'em myself this morning; then just now they sent me 
in the news. The rebels killed him. They shot him at 
eleven o'clock last night, and he died this morning. " 

The throng was augmenting every moment, the man 
had to roar his statement again and again to newcomers. ' 
Those first on the spot took up the word and repeated 

as 
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garbled versions of the news to others on the outskirts 
of the press. Hoarse cries biirst forth; Gilbert heard 
more than one sob, and was suddenly aware that the 
tears were running down his own cheeks. 

The big crowd of well-seasoned soldiers was like a group 
of children in its grief. 

** Where was he killed?" came the demand. " How? 
Who did it?" 

"At the theatre, " answered the blue-uniformed opera- 
tor who had his bulletin ready and was tacking it up to 
the wall of the telegraph office. 

Major Gilbert did not go home to his dinner that day. 
When the first shock of his personal sorrow for that chief 
who had been the ideal of all his soldiers lost its be- 
ntmibing force, he began to realize what the news might 
mean to affairs here in Chattanooga. At the moment 
of its reception, he had been engaged in tr3dng to free 
Major Champ, and even before this calamity he had felt 
keenly that his wife's relationship to the dead Confeder- 
ate leader, Jerome Winchester, and the activity of her 
family in the cause of the South, made his position some- 
what difficult, particularly at this juncture. When Mrs. 
Surratt's connection with the conspirators became known 
and the searching of her house was described, he sent a 
note to his wife and requested that a guard be detailed at 
the Winchester home. 

Now the story came over the wires thick and fast, 
with details of terror which to our present knowledge 
seem childish and grotesque. Like wildfire ran the 
word that the killing of the President was only part of a 
wide-spread conspiracy to assassinate all the heads of 
the Federal Government. News of the attempt actually 
made upon Secretary Seward's life was bulletined. Im- 
mediately Chattanooga conceived that she had, in the 
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case of Major Champ, rebel spy, down in the old mili- 
tary prison at the comer of Fourth and Market, her 
strand in a cable with which the dying Confederacy 
strove to strangle a victorious foe; it was remembered 
what important official had lodged at the Winchester 
home on the night Champ was arrested there; and at 
each convulsion of popular feeling in Washington the 
little Southern town, headquarters of a vast soldiers* 
camp, rocked and roared responsively. 

Those in temporary authority felt at a loss in the mat- 
ter, before the frenzy of popular feeling. They hastened 
to have Champ heavily ironed. There was an instant 
demand for investigation as to why the prisoner had not 
been brought to trial. The statement that General Steed- 
man's absence at Bridgeport left no one to call a court- 
martial seemed unsatisfactory. Gilbert, dreading that 
the man in charge would telegraph Steedman for author- 
ity, again sent a wire to the general. The reply came 
back that Steedman had just left for Jasper where the 
telegraph did not run, but that there would be an at- 
tempt to follow with a mounted messenger, and, that 
failing, to reach him by signals. 

The hours wore on. The town was like a city after 
some natural calamity — an earthquake or a tidal wave — 
it counted its dead and motuned openly in the streets. 
Reasons for sorrow which had been forgotten were 
brought up; causes for resentment which had cooled to 
ashes flamed anew; and with every fresh bulletin from 
Washington there came an access of piteous fury. 

John Gilbert struggled like one in a nightmare, go- 
ing from one man in authority to another, finding an 
increasing coldness in the reception he got, feeling 
that he was personally losing prestige and possibly 
weakening the prisoner's cause, yet not daring to slacken 
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his efforts. About two o'clock he found himself plead- 
ing for delay before Colonel Hildebrand, the ofl5cer in 
command during Steedman's absence. The room was 
full of blue-clad soldiers. Gilbert had a curious sensa- 
tion of being himself on trial. He was aware of some- 
thing behind the colonel's manner which reckoned with 
the fact that he who pleaaed had married the daughter 
of a prominent Confederate, that his women-folk had 
been strongly allied with the enemy, and that the sus- 
pected man had been arrested while leaving their house. 

"Colonel Hildebrand," Gilbert said at last, feeling 
that each statement heated the question and made it less 
easily handled, "I trust nothing will be done in this 
matter until the General gets back. " 

In perfect silence Hildebrand leaned forward and, 
with great nicety, adjusted a ruler and pencil side by 
side upon his desk. Finally he glanced up. 

"You are at liberty to hope anything you see fit. 
Major," he said coldly. '* May I remind you that I am 
in command here, and state further that I am in com- 
munication with General Steedman? " 

Gilbert's face flushed at the tone and the words. 

"Why how — The General had left Bridgeport and 
the motmted orderly they sent after him could n't 
overhaul him, " he exclaimed. 

"Just so," agreed Hildebrand, dryly. "I see you 
have been doing a little telegraphing on your own behalf, 
Major. I wired General Steedman as soon as this 
terrible news from Washington was confirmed. I have 
his official sanction in calling a court-martial and exe- 
cuting the prisoner if found guilty. He thinks the mat- 
ter should be attended to immediately. We are not to 
wait for his return." 

"My God!" Gilbert dropped back and stared at the 
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Colonel. "Is that your feeling? Do you really want 
the responsibility of taking that poor fellow's life? 
Have you seen him?" 

"My dear Major, " returned Hildebrand sharply, "I 
am a soldier. I can fight soldiers without hating them. 
I have never hated a gallant enemy; but when a clan 
goes in for assassination, it stirs my bile. I confess 
that a little hanging would relieve me considerably. I 
have refused to see this Confederate spy-rthis secret- 
service man they have down there. I have asked General 
Steedman the privilege of trjdng him promptly — ^a mid- 
night court-martial if needs be — ^and I *11 hang him at 
dawn if we find him guilty. " 

Gilbert forebore to say, what was very evident to him, 
that Colonel Hildebrand had already in his own mind 
tried the prisoner and found him guilty. Instead, he 
offered the only plea which seemed possible. 

"Major Champ is a soldier," he said. "He is no 
secret-service man. Do you know it was he who caught 
Lyons in his arms when the general fell at the head of 
the assaulting coltunn? This is the Confederate oflScer 
who stayed under fire from his own men and ours until 
we could take Lyons's body from his arms and bring it 
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The Colonel stared for a moment in silence. 

"You are mistaken, Major," he said at length shortly. 
"I saw that myself. The Confederate oflScer who did 
that was a very tall young fellow with fair hair. " 

"What reason have you to suppose that your prisoner 
is not tall?" demanded the Major. "You describe him 
correctly. He must be six feet two, and his hair is 
the color of ripe com." 

"You wax poetic, Major," said the superior oflScer, 
plainly stung by the other's attitude. "This man who 
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calls himself Major Champ may give out to those he 
seeks to influence that he is the one who brought in 
Lyons's body — ^but that is nothing to the point. Even 
if it were so, a man must not be swayed by such* con- 
siderations at a time like this. In short, sir, that kind 
of special pleading is in itself reason enough for my re- 
fusing to see the prisoner. I am not in a position to let 
myself be moved. It appears to me that a little hang- 
ing is what Yre need. " 

Gilbert stood silent, at a loss what further to say or do. 
Suddenly the colonel sat down behind his desk and began 
pulling through piles of papers. His hand trembled. 

"No, sir," he said at last, avoiding his visitor's gaze, 
** I have n't seen the prisoner — ^but I believe that you 
and your family have — several times. This is a crisis 
in which we must not let personal feeling have way. I 
shan't see the accused until he is brought into court." 
Then, with gathering firmness, "Major Gilbert, any one 
may be suspected at a time like this. It behooves us 
all to be careful, and to bear such a record that he who 
runs may read." 

"Do I understand you to be questioning my loyalty, 
Colonel Hildebrand?" ejaculated Gilbert, advancing 
to lay a hand upon the desk and stand staring fiercely 
down at the man behind it. "You are my superior 
officer; but I ask you to consider your words. Abraham 
Lincoln lies dead, and the man who fought under him 
and felt toward him what we have all felt, who could now 
be disloyal in any degree to that cause for which he stood, 
is such a wretch as I am not willing to have you distantly 
associate with me. " 

Hildebrand looked uncomfortable. The tremulous, 
note in the deep voice, the strong emotion of the manly 
face before him moved the impulsive Colonel painfully. 
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"Well, Major, there are certain things — ^your con- 
nections — a man is often influenced by family " 

"Abraham Lincoln himself had a brother-in-law in 
the Confederate army, General Helm, who was killed 
on the field of Chickamauga — you know that, sir,*' 
Gilbert said sternly. "This is a civil war, sir — ^a frat- 
ricidal struggle, in which we are none of us responsible 
for the acts and opinions of our relatives and connections. 
Every man answers for his own loyalty alone; and if you 
question mine — I am ready to answer." 

"I think no such question has been rai^," the high- 
tempered Colonel made haste to reply. He curbed an 
impulse to add that Gilbert's connection with the Con- 
federates was more recently assumed than that of the 
dead President — ^and somewhat nearer. Yet it was in the 
minds of both men, and the contemplation of it finally 
sent Gilbert from headquarters to the telegraph office 
where he endeavored again to get a message through to 
Steedman. 

Failing that, he mounted his horse and rode up Cam- 
eron Hill to try Signal Point on Walden's Ridge. At one 
time during '64 Vespasian had been on special detail 
at this place with the signal men. But now it was . by 
no means certain that there would be an operator up 
there, and it seemed likely that the most advanced of 
Steedman's troops could scarcely have reached that 
place as yet; however, the forlorn hope must be inter- 
rogated. Gilbert looked with anxiety at the thickening 
sky; rain would pass, but this was dangerously like fog. 
When he stood on the hill-top at the signal station with 
the operator, the town behind him, with its myriad 
tents, was almost blotted out. . * 

"We'll try the torches if you say so, Major," the 
signal man agreed, and wigwagged a message, the spot 
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of fire sending strange, opalescent gleams against the 
gathering curtain of white. 

No answer. 

*' Nobody up there, I guess," the operator said 
thoughtfully, as, the fog thinning a bit, he peered anx- 
iously toward the bulk of Walden's. It isn't very 
thick over the Ridge now," he commented. "There — 
I thought I saw something. That is a message. Did 
you see it. Major?" 

"I think I did," returned Gilbert, painfully aware 
that the wish was father to the thought. "Try them 
again, please. " 

It was more than an hour that they worked, flashing 
the torches intermittently from that fog-shrouded hill- 
top, fancying now and again that they caught an answer- 
ing flash. At the end of this time the skies were clear, 
and they had ample opportunity to try it with flags, but 
no answer came back from the Walden's Ridge station. 

" If there 's been anybody there, he *s gone, " the opera- 
tor said, putting aside flags and torches. "They don't 
keep a man there regularly now — we use it so little. " 

Gilbert, leaving an orderly to bring word if it later 
appeared that the General might be reached by signal, 
rode home. The house looked calm enough with its 
posted sentry and the men sitting in a quiet row at the 
foot of its wet, green lawn. Gilbert caught sight of the 
children in the back yard, not playing but huddled to- 
gether, their heads close in a whispering bunch. In 
the front hall were the four women, and Peyton in his 
wheel-chair. Evelyn ran to him crying out softly, 

" Oh, John — ^we thought you were never coming ! " 

She clung to his arm and looked up into his face, 
ravaged by grief deep as that of a son for his father. 

"Dear John," she breathed. "You mustn't think 
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that we don't feel for you. It 's an awftil thing to have 
happened. You won't hold our poor people respon- 
sible for it — ^we are sorry too. " 

"This is a terrible time for us all — South as well as 
North," the young officer said. "The town is wild. 
They *re going to call the court-martial and try Major 
Champ. I can't reach Steedman — ^and I don't know 
what good it would do if I could. " 

By tacit agreement, Champ's surname had never 
been mentioned to Gilbert, though presumably he was 
aware of the prisoner's identity. Evelyn sobbed aloud 
and hid her face against her husband's breast; but 
Delora took the news mutely — ^it was no worse than she 
had been dreading. 

"A court-martial!" echoed Mrs. Winchester. "Well, 
I can testify, then " 

"Yes," agreed Gilbert slowly, "you'll all be called 
on to testify — ^that 's what I 'm afraid of. You 've — " 
he looked around, and lowered his voice — "you've 
heard about Mrs. Surratt. God knows, I wish I had 
you all in a place of safety — till public feeling is calmed a 
Kttle." 

Delora's young, warm-colored face set itself in ghastly 
lines as she listened, silent. She had learned what she 
knew of national matters at Vespasian Seacrest's knee; 
she had imbibed her passionate loyalty to the Union from 
him. Lincoln the emancipator was its father and its 
idol. But even her grief at the news from Washington 
was swallowed up in terror for Champ. 

"Cousin Vesp 's got to be told," she whispered be- 
tween dry lips. "He *s got to be brought here. " 

Gilbert did not ask why Vespasian Seacrest, Federal 
officer of Tennessee Volunteers, should be warned of the 
prisoner's imminent danger. He only said: 
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"If I sent a messenger up to the Ridge for him, it 
might suggest some connection with Major Champ. 
We don't want to do that, do we?" 

"Make me your messenger,*' exclaimed Delora. 
"I'Ugo." 

Gilbert shook his head. 

"It's out of the question," he declared. "You 
have n't any idea of the feeling in town, or how the 
camps arotmd it are likely to be when they have got this 
information." 

"Then let me carry the news to them," suggested the 
girl with a sort of quiet desperation. "I reckon they '11 
not harm the person who comes to bring them such a 
message." 

The simplicity of the plan was its perfection. Major 
Gilbert gave it some consideration and then approved it. 

"We 'U get you off as quick as we can," he said with 
that brevity that belonged to him. "I have been tele- 
graphing for Steedman. I thought if I could get him 
we could stay the proceedings. He has left Bridgeport, 
and the orderly that went after him could not overhaul 
him. We tried Signal Point at Walden's, but he had n't 
got up there. I '11 try it again, and Seacrest may get a 
chance to speak to the general himself. It might do 
some good. We 'U not fail to do what we can, you know 
that, Delora." 

The women of the Winchester household sped the girl 
warmly. The red tape necessary to secure for her the 
official messages delayed the start somewhat, and when 
the hoofs of Delora's horse rang hollow on the bridge 
over the Tennessee, the sun, well down the western sky, 
warmed the moving waters below. The people on the 
north bank had the news. The first camp she passed 
wanted confirmation and details, and retarded her, tmtil 
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she told them that she was trying to push through to 
Steedman who had got beyond the telegraph, coming 
toward Walden's Ridge from the direction of Jasper. 
She saw them run from their tents, big, bearded men 
looking like distressed children; saw them throw up a 
hand and cry out, as those to whom she had talked 
turned with the information. 

** It 's all true. This girl says that they killed Lincoln 
and made an attempt on the life of Seward. She brought 
a despatch for the Colonel — she 's got one for every camp 
on this side. She *s going up to intercept Steedman if 
she can. " 

The negroes she passed were the most pitiful. They 
hung in weeping groups about her horse; they halted her 
with noisy outcries. To give them the news that 
"Massa Lincum" was dead was like telling them that 
God himself had perished from the heavens. If Father 
Abraham was gone, who would take care of them now? 
Their tears moved Delora strangely. 

She rode swiftly on from camp to camp, delivering her 
message as expeditiously as possible, leaving behind her 
a wake of sorrow, a wailing and grief, a turmoil of rage. 
Her terrified eyes were on the western sky. She cotmted 
the moments, and pushed her horse mercilessly. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE MIDNIGHT COURT-MARTIAL 

E sat SO long by the hearth, inert, re- 
laxed, sagging in his chair, brooding 
upon the embers, that the girl's anxiety 
wrought itself almost to frenzy. Did 
this mean that Vespasian would let 
his son die — that he would allow 
Champ to meet an ignominious death, 
without an effort? 

Delora had reached the Seacrest place at dark. The 
master of it was alone when she flung in upon him with 
her direful news. At first his passionate grief for Lin- 
coln quite obscured the more personal aspect of the 
calamity; but when his outburst had somewhat spent 
itself, when he found time to question her and she 
brought home to him Champ's terrible danger, he sank 
into silence. 

She could not know the struggle that went on within 
him. Abraham Lincoln's homely, benevolent face was 
familiar to every loyal mountaineer of the time; it 
looked down from the walls of many a remote and de- 
solate little cabin that boasted no other picture. Before 
Vespasian's fixed gaze, that saw no present thing, was 
396 . 
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the vision of that rough-hewn countenance sunken in 
death, the deep-set eyes closed, the knotted, work-worn 
hands folded above the broad breast that held so great a 
heart — ^now stilled. 

Cut in his ears the voice of his bride, long-dead Mir- 
anda, strove with the first cooing utterance of that child 
whose infancy she had scarcely seen. 

Again a little head bobbing with yellow curls flickered 
like a sunbeam about a dim old kitchen, a baby boy in a 
coarse homespun frock played with "pretties" on a 
ptmcheon floor, or cuffed the old hound away from his 
favorite place before the fire. Such a valiant baby he 
had been, standing so strongly on wide-set, chubby legs, 
and regarding the world through such fearless, direct, 
blue eyes. The father stirred distressfully and groaned, 

"He had boys of his own — ^he 'd understand"; he 
shook his head, and for a moment Delora wondered 
whom he meant. Then he went back to his brooding, 
and only roused out of it to say suddenly, "Delora, do 
you mind my tellin' you once that this house and farm 
were your 'n?" 

The girl came over to him, caught his arm and shook it 
a bit. 

"Why do you talk about that now?" she demanded. 
"What difference does it make? Yes, I remember. " 

"Well, I wanted to deed it to you then. And yet I 
thought maybe another way — But I did n't do it ; and 
now, even with Champ and me both dead, it would n't 
come to you." 

"Cousin Vesp!" cried Delora in despair, "what do you 
care about the farm? Are you aiming to make any move 
to get down to Chattanooga before midnight? Can 
you think of anjrthing ta^do?"'* ; ^ 

"Yes," Vespasian, r^biiwifed, his^e}^. on. the coals, 

/ * • V il 
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his voice murmuring across his lips as though he spoke 
to himself more than to her. "Yes, I can. But whose 
neck to risk besides my own? Abel Mims is down at the 
Stringer place — ^and I dares n't trust him, nohow. His 
face 'd show that he knowed Champ the minute any- 
body 'd look at him. I don't want a soldier — ^hit 's enough 
for one Federal soldier to go back on the Union that 
Abraham Lincoln died for. Whoever rides with me 
has a fair chance to stretch hemp — and I 'U never come 
out of it alive, if Champ has to die. Now who 's to be 
with me?" 

The inquiry was not addressed to Delorat yet she 
answered it. 

"Make your plans as if you had the man," she said, 
with a curious dilation of the eye, a swift tightening of 
the lips; "and by the time you 're ready I 'U find 



someone. " 



She tobk down Salomy Jane's big shears from where 
they hung near the chimney-breast, and carried them with 
her into the room that had always been called Champ's. 

At the closing of the door behind her Vespasian rose, 
looked slowly about him, got his lantern, lit it, and took 
his way to the corral. As he began these homely, wonted 
movements, he was still whispering. When he crossed 
the porch, he spoke aloud, as though one walked beside 
him. 

"You 'U understand . . . thar whar you 're at you 're 
certain to know how it is with me, " he pleaded with his 
tmseen companion. Then passing among the score or 
more of horses, examining keenly, carefully, choosing out 
the best for himself and Delora, arranging long leading 
lines to the halters of the others, he continued to talk 
in low, broken tones. 

"You 've got sons of your own. You know what a 
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father 's bound to feel. I don't say you *d 'a' done what 
I *m a-doin' . • . you would n't . . . but you 'U know 
how to forgive it. " 

As he went back to the house there seemed to have 
come to his distraught mind some response, for his tread 
was firmer, and he appeared more settled and resolute in 
the course he had marked out for himself. The man 
had been disciplined by war and the rigors of war. 
Since the day he cast oflE his son, drove him from the 
door with harsh words, he had seen dead sons in winrows. 
The seventeen-year-old boy of his colonel, freely devoted 
to the cause, had gone into his first charge under his 
father's eye, and Vespasian had looked on when the lad 
came back, so much torn, lifeless flesh, across a trooper's 
saddle bow. No, the time was past when he might have 
played the Roman parent, and let Champ's life be sacri- 
ficed to an accident of war. When he entered the 
kitchen he was debating the possibility of getting some- 
body down at the Godsey place that he could trust, 
and muttering: 

** But they all know Champ ; and how they 'd feel about 
this business, a body cain't say." 

From their peg he reached the overcoat and slouch hat. 
The door behind him opened, and Delora's voice asked, 
with a deepening in the tones: 

"Will I do?" 

He glanced over his shoulder, then whirled and stared. 
In the doorway stood a dark-eyed youth clad in that 
last suit of Champ's which had been made to fit the boy's 
supposed proportions at nineteen, almost concealed by 
the ample folds of a pale blue army overcoat with its 
big cape; a forage cap shaded the resolute countenance 
which for a moment Vespasian scarcely recognized. 
Delora had made swift work with Salomy Jane's big 
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shears, and the dark clustering curls about her ears were 
not more raggedly shorn than those of many another sol- 
dier boy of the time. The stem old mountaineer strode 
over to her and laid a hand on her shoulder, gazing down 
into her face. 

"The best gal in the world," he half whispered. 
*' Never was a father had daughter that was more to him 
than you 've been to me, Delory. Yes, you 'U do. 
It *s safer for you, maybe, than for anybody else. And 
you're ready to risk your life for Champ. Well," 
slowly, " I reckon you 've got a right to — same as I have." 

Swiftly they banked the fire and extinguished the 
light, then went out and shut the door. Delora was 
startled to find that the lane at the side was full of tramp- 
ling hoofs. What should they do if this were a troop 
of cavalry that had ridden up? 

Above them a storm gathered in the heavens, the 
forest quivered to a sort of tremulous indrawing of 
Nature's breath before the gust which she was preparing. 
The wildness of the night's mood moved Vespasian. 
Delora heard him talking and supposed for a moment 
that he addressed her; then she thought that it was to 
one of the mounted soldiers in the lane he spoke: 

**Yes — a man can give more than his life," the deep 
voice said, "and I 've failed on that. I 'm wiUin' to die 
for the Union, but — I cain't let him die. You 'U for- 
give me — you have done forgive me already. I know it." 

"What 's that, Cousin Vesp? " asked the girl anxiously, 
coming up settling the unfamiliar garments about her, 
and looking in surprise at what she now discovered to be 
a band of led horses. 

Vespasian's reply came in broken phrases; he was 
taking Delora's side-saddle from the horse he had designed 
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for her, and replacing it with a cavahy saddle picked 
up from the porch. 

"You see, it 's like this, Delora. I 'm gong to send 
you over to Signal Point to wigwag a message down to 
Cameron Hill — ^here 's the key to the storehouse where 
the flags and torches are at. You can do it. You 've 
helped me a-many a time; and the Signal Code 's there 
in the storehouse. Pray Cod the storm holds up, so 
they can see the lights. You just say to 'em, 'DcJiver 
prisoner Champ to Captain Seacrest—- Steedman.' I '11 
ride ahead, hard as I can put hoof to the ground, and 
try to reach Chattanooga as soon after your message gets 
there as I can. Down there I 'U have to hurry them, so 
they won't get any chance to think. When you get your 
message sent, drop your torch and take the near road 
towards town. Don't you wait for no answer, nor give 
*em another word but what I 've told you. Thro^down 
yotir torch and run. You 'U have eight of these horses 
to lead — I 'm sorry, but it 's the best we can do. That 's 
what I thought I needed the other feller for. But 
dressed like you are, you can do it besides the signalling — 
and it 's a heap safer. " 

"I can lead them," said Delora. ''I can send the 
message. " 

She was in the saddle now, and Vespasian was gather- 
ing and passing to her the leading-lines. 

"Follow down the Ridge with your horses fast as you 
can get 'em along, and wait for me at the Stringer place, 
under the big oaks. You 'U find the ten I 'm taking 
already tied there. It *11 be dark. If they give me 
Champ, they *11 send a guard along. I 'm a-going to 
tell 'em that my men fell behind and are waiting for me 
at Stringer's. When you hear us coming, you ride up 
and speak to me. Speak as much like a man as you 

a6 
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can, and maybe we 'U iool the guard. If we don't — 
if we don't " 

He broke off, and stared a moment back toward the 
house they were leaving. She could see in the dark how 
his head turned and his hand went up to it. 

"We 've got to make it go, girl, " he groaned. " They . 
must think my company 's there. See?" 

"Yes, we've got to," answered Delora. Then 
Vespasian turned for a last word. 

** Once you see me and Champ safe off, and our guard 's 
satisfied, and has turned back to Chattanooga — ^if 
God 'U only let it work out that way — ^you wait a mighty 
few minutes, and then go wake up Abel Mims— without 
he *s already awake — ^and make him help you take these 
horses in to Chattanooga and deliver *em at the Sixth 
Street corral. They 're due there to-morrow anyhow. 
He 's got the order for it. Tell him as little as you 
can. Keep him at worl?, and don't give him time to get 
scared. Try to get 'em in before day, so you '11 have a 
chance to slip away to the Winchester house and change 
your clothes. Can you do it?" 

A sudden gust twitched off Delora's cap; but she 
caught it as it fell, and settled it more firmly on her head. 
The wind was full of fine moisture, and she could not 
tell whether the drops on her cheeks were tears or no. 

** Yes," she answered. "I can. But I — I *11 have no 
chance to speak to Champ, Cousin Vesp," she faltered 
wistfully. ** You give him that." 

"That" Vespasian found to be a small agate arrow- 
head, which he thrust hastily in his pocket as Delora 
rode away against the rising wind, her led horses clat- 
tering beside and behind her. 

Up across the ranges storm and darkness walked in 
company. Vast, silent, except for the threshing trees 
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that began to move now like hands wrung together in 
agony or terror, the mountains stretched, dimly con- 
jecttired, to the sl^y-line, rimmed from- time to time 
by bickering lightnings. At the foot of them, through 
the valley, ran the river, tmseen but voiceful; beyond 
that the town, lit and flaring, clacked and roared in 
many keys, hot with emotion, vocal with grief. The 
camps about were emptied into it so far as the men 
could get leave, for it was widely known that a court- 
martial would sit that night to try the rebel spy who 
had been taken three days before at the gate of the 
Winchester place. 

Colonel Hildebrand began calling the members of his 
court about stmdown, when two of the officers he had 
chosen returned from distant camps. They were to 
assemble at ni^e o'clock. At that hour. Major Gilbert 
brought an ambulance for his women folk and took them 
over to the post chapel where the court was sitting. He 
learned there that Colonel White, the president of the 
court, had been taken suddenly ill, and that proceedings 
were stayed on his accotmt. It appeared that White was 
subject to such seizures as the present one; the doctors 
were with him, and he hoped to be able to preside before 
midnight. He would neither resign in favor of some 
one else, nor have the proceedings go over until the next 
day. 

Hil4ebrand, on whose nerves the situation was wear- 
ing, chafed and ftuned. His messengers kept hot the 
road between White's quarters and the church. He 
refused to have the prisoner brought up from the jail, and 
he allowed Gilbert to take Mrs. Winchester and her 
daughters across the street to a private residence. An 
escort was detailed for them — ^it was not called a guard, 
yet the sound and sight of it were somehow ominous. 
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Time wore on with a mingled sense of dragging delay 
and breathless htirry. Nine o'clock, ten, half-past ten, 
eleven, and still Champ sat waiting in his cell, silent, 
pr exchanged a low-toned word now and again with the 
guard on the other side of the tiny apartment. He 
heard the town growl and roar outside. His feeling was 
one of terrible isolation. He realized now the mistake 
he had made in his account of how he came by the 
Federal uniform. Of a necessity he still clung to the 
name of Major Champ only — ^and, of course, there must 
be fifty people in Chattanooga, besides the Winchesters, 
who were liable to see and recognize him on his way to 
trial, or diuing the court-martial. Would all of these be 
friendly? Would some of them choose to inform the 
court that he had stated falsely in regard to his name as 
well as in the matter of the coat? 

Earlier in the war, when his regiment was performing 
prodigies, the Confederacy winning on field after field, 
danger had been quaffed as a stirrup-cup. The wine of 
victory had warmed even to firing out the hurt of his 
quarrel with Delora, his estrangement from his father. 
Now, it had long been defeat and retreat for the gray. 
Lee had already surrendered — ^the rest must follow soon. 
He recalled his talk with Major Gilbert. There was a 
good man. Delora had made no sign of any sort since 
he was taken. Reason told him that she held aloof for 
his safety; but his heart cried out that he was deserted. 
He flinched from the agony of such a thought. At 
memory of his father and Salomy Jane, his lips trembled 
irresistibly. These were all he had to say farewell to, and 
they were apparently done with him — before he was yet 
dead. There was nobody to help, nobody to even mark 
his fate, which only came earlier than he had thought in 
the tale of disaster that was a record of the lost cause. 
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"Want to smoke, Major?" said the guard's quiet 
voice. The men in charge of Champ all liked him and 
none believed him guilty. 

*'No, thank you, Sergeant, not now," he answered, 
and fell silent again, staring toward the light and noise 
of the grated window high above his head. 

Sight, sound, and sense of where he was faded away 
from him. His memory went down the vista of graves 
that the past three years had dug, pausing aghast at each, 
as though the bereavement were of yesterday, interrogat- 
ing the sleeper within. Martinez^ whose insolent, dare- 
devil courage had pulled the trio through many a worse 
pass than to-night's — ^ha, Martinez! Asleep on duty? 
No word when a comrade calls for succor? And, deep 
in the dark, the occupant of that grave lifted bandaged 
stumps that showed where his hands had been, and thus 
made answer. Like a whisper on the air of the prison 
cell came the last chill breath of that "Adios." There 
was Sampson, the quiet, the inveterate, who would 
have led the rescue for a friend to the very gates of the 
infernal regions; Sampson who tised to say that no man 
was dead till he was buried — the trenches before Atlanta 
made that grave, and churchyard mould seemed to 
Champ Seacrest to be six feet on his own heart to-night. 

There were other companions in the old 8th Texas, not 
dead, but plodding, ragged and shoeless, after Johnston, 
helpless, drifting toward the day of inevitable surrender. 
Out in that strange debatable land where we reach 
for help at such a time was chaos, or void. He had a 
senseof being lopped, maimed; he was not all here. The 
feeling of affluence, the knowledge of competent support 
which attended their early adventures tmder Forrest or 
Wheeler, which made the gossip of the campfires picture 
the most desperate hazard as a comfortable, healthy 
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thing, and death as a big, clumsy, rough playmate whom 
anybody could dodge in a game of tag — ^this was all past. 
He was come up against the sordid, hideous fact. For 
him it was not to be the song of the bullet, the pltmge 
from his horse's back, not even the sabre of an opponent, 
and the hoofs of the other man's charger riding him down, 
or the mutilating rip of the bursting shell, the brute 
goring of the bayonet, out under the dear blue. He 
was sitting waiting to be tried, found guilty, and hanged 
as a spy. He remembered in this hour the hanging 
of the Andrews raiders. He had seen that done in the 
little dell outside Atlanta. Well — the lex taliones was 
the law of war. There were seven of them. There was 
only one of him. 

" Major Champ, are you ready?" ^ 

Again it was the guard's voice. The file of blue-coats 
was in the hall. He was on his feet, saluting, moving 
with the guard toward them, taking his place as indi- 
cated in the centre, marching down the stairs, out of 
the back door, across the jail-yard, into Railroad 
Avenue. The moist air of the April night greeted 
him sweetly. The rain-washed pavements were good 
underfoot. He was glad to be beneath the sky again, 
though the way he walked might lead only to death. 
The streets were thronged; lights shone everjrwhere; but 
the identity of the prisoner — indeed the very presence 
of a prisoner marching in the body of men — remained 
unsuspected throughout the roundabout journey. 

Somehow, it seemed to him as though the whole 
monstrous business concerned Champ Seafcrest not at 
all. ... So many people — and so much loneliness! 
... If he could see Delora — ^his father — even poor old 
Salomy Jane — ^for a few moments, he felt as though he 
shotild be infinitely comforted. 
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They crossed Market Street and climbed the hill at 
the top of which stood that church where he was to be 
tried. There was a crowd before its lighted porch, and 
the massive, pseudo-dassic, wooden pillars threw long 
lanes of shadow over the uplifted faces and blue-coated 
shoulders. Champ walked with difficulty on account 
of his fetters, the man beside him keeping a watchful eye 
to help if he sttunbled. It was nearly midnight, as 
those from the jail quietly approached the back door, 
and entered the chapel. 

Its wooden pews had not been removed, nor any change 
made in its arrangement; at the upper end of the big 
room, in the space below the ptilpit, was a long table, 
and at this sat five men in tmiform— the court-martial. 

The room was poorly lit, a single lamp on the long 
table making a blur of illumination, while the fotu" cor- 
ners were in shadow, a darkness that loomed up and 
met tent-wise in the vacant roof above, where hung the 
unused chandelier. The Winchester ladies had been 
brought over, and now sat in that square of seats com- 
monly called the "Amen Comer." Champ, as he passed, 
glanced once at them, bowed, and then looked away. 

In his chair at the head of the table, with dull eye and 
waxen cheek. Colonel White looked a very sick man. 
Colonel Hildebrand was in a tremor of exasperation. 

"The judgment of this case should not rest with a 
man who is in the the doctor's hands, " he said, speaking 
low to the surgeon who came to tell him that he thought 
White was now fit to preside, and that he would remain 
in the body of the chtu-ch to look after his patient if he 
became worse. *' Colonel White 's in no fit state to give 
a judicial opinion." 

Busied with the few papers in the case at the moment 
the prisoner came in, it was not till after Champ had 
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entered and was in the full light of the lamp that Col- 
onel Hildebrand caught his first sight of him. Taller 
by half a head than any of his guards, walking, in spite 
of his irons, with a certain nobility of carriage which 
his position made peculiarly apparent, the Colonel re- 
garded him with a sort of dismay. Those frank, direct, 
blue eyes looked large and almost piteous in the 
thin, worn, young face, and the fair hair above had 
grown long, curling on his neck, giving a wasted 
contour. 

Hildebrand had forgotten Major Gilbert's words, but 
he now remembered with a shock that exhibition of 
generous gallantry on the field of Chickamauga. This 
was the man. From that moment, he wished acutely 
that he had never telegraphed Steedman for authority 
to try, and hang. He would have given much to be able 
to put the prisoner back where he was that morning — in 
the commanding general's hands. 

They seated Champ in a front pew. He looked from 
one to another, noting heavily the stem gravity of the 
men's faces, as they sat about the table in the circle of 
dim light to try him. The accusations were made, the 
judge advocate speaking briefly, evidently relying upon 
the known facts, which were damning enough, and 
the temper of the court, rather than on an eloquent 
arraignment. 

The prisoner had decided to present his own case. As 
he now rose and began to speak, the lamp suddenly 
went out, and, efforts to revive it failing, an ordierly 
brought in candles, placing and lighting a row of them 
down the long table, so that they inevitably suggested 
the tapers of a death-watch. 

Champ Seacrest was twenty-three years old. Life 
ran strong in him. Three years of campaigning had 
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seasoned and tempered the lad who rode on the unbroken 
colt, under the blossoming dogwood that April morning, 
and brought him to a maturity that died hard. True, 
the cause was lost; he felt that; but he was alive — and 
Delora yet lived. He stood up and made such showing 
for his life as he cotdd. He realized that the errand he had 
come on was a fool's errand, and that for him to hold it 
sacred would make that folly tragic. He told the story 
exactly as' it was, stating that the man who had sent 
him was a d3ring man, and that the message he was to 
carry was more personal than official. 

In the light of the flickering candles, his face looked 
very young, despite his inches and breadth of shoulder. 
There was a boyish sincerity, a soldierly straightfor- 
wardness about him which appealed strongly to his 
hearers. On Hildebrand's quick, impulsive nature the 
situation wrought almost intolerably. And as the 
accused dosed his statement and sat down, the Colonel 
moved uneasily in his chair, looldng anxiously at his 
court-martial. The president of it put a sick man's 
question: 

"Major Champ, why in the world should you risk 
your neck to come here and bring to a woman you never 
saw news which you might as well have communicated to 
her by letter?" 

Champ sat looking down at his clasped hands, where 
the fetters clanked a bit. There was evidently an effort 
on the part of the authorities to spare Major Gilbert's 
wife and her mother. They had been excused from 
testif3ring after having looked over the judge advocate's 
accusations and agreed to his statements concerning 
the presence of the prisoner in their house that night. 
How much connection dare he show? Wotdd it not be 
worse for them if his attitude seem xmreasonable? 
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Once let inquiry and suspicion be directed their way 

He raised his glance suddenly to his interlocutor and 
answered: 

'* I knew Mrs. Winchester before, when Bragg occupied 
Chattanooga. She was kind to me, and to many of the 
soldier boys then. I felt that I was responsible for her 
son being killed. ' He was serving under me. I knew 
she had lost her husband. It — I see now that it was 
very reckless of me. People do such things when they 
are losing all along the line. It does n't seem likely — 
but it is true." 

"Just so," said Colonel White, drawing his papers 
toward him. "I think the case of the prosecution is 
made. We have heard the defence of the accused. The 
prisoner and the Witnesses may be removed, and the 
court will deliberate on its verdict." 

There was little doubt in anybody's mind as to what 
the finding would be. The recollection was present with 
Colonel Hildebrand that he had engaged to execute that 
verdict before dawn. 

Suddenly he turned from the window where he sat, 
and beckoned Major Gilbert to his side. 

"May it please the cotirt to stay its action a few 
moments," he said hastily. **I think I see signal lights 
to the north of the river. General Steedman may be 
trying to communicate in regard to this matter." 

Colonel White glanced up impatiently at the interrup- 
tion, then with a gesture bade the guard withdraw from 
the prisoner, and sank back in his chair. Major Gilbert, 
at the window beside Hildebrand dragged his glasses 
from the case on his hip and scanned the flashes from 
Walden's. 

"What do you get, Major?" questioned Hildebrand 
eagerly. * 
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" Jtist a word or two I cotdd n't make out, then the 
name, 'Steedman' at the end," Gilbert reported. **I 
came too late for the rest of it. " 

"That 'U do," said Hildebrand sharply; then turning, 
"Gentlemen, General . Steedman is signalling from 
Walden's Ridge. I will ask you to suspend the action 
of the court tmtil his message can be brought us from 
Cameron Hill. " 

For ten minutes — ^fifteen — ^the court waited; the can- 
dles flared on the table, the shadows crouched in the 
comers, the women drew dose together for comfort; 
the man at the head of the board pale, drawn, turned 
from side to side, fretting at the delay; the prisoner in 
irons before him sat with bent head. Throughout the 
building, in the porch and yard, there were the subdued, 
indefinite sounds of a crowd of people constrained to 
silence tmder intense excitement, in suspense. Then 
there came a rattle of galloping hoofs on the hill outside, 
and through the throng on the porch an orderly made his 
way with a written message from the Cameron Hill signal 
station. He looked doubtfully from Colonel White to 
Colonel Hildebrand. He explained that the fog had 
shut down on them and they could get no repetition, 
and then he handed the paper to Hildebrand, who was 
on his feet, and the two colonels read it side by side, 
Hildebrand speaking aloud. 

" 'Deliver prisoner Champ to Captain Seacrest — 
Steedman.' " 

There was a stir throughout the room. At the name of 
Seacrest the accused lifted his head a bit, then dropped 
his glance once more to the floor. Major Gilbert, 
sitting with the ladies, half rose, but was restrained by 
Evelyn's slim, little, clutching fingers on his arm. 

"Gentlemen," said Colonel Hildebrand with a note 
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of relief in his voice, "the action of this court may 
proceed, but I shall send the prisoner to General Steed- 
• man instead of returning him to the jail. The court will 
go forward and rettuii its finding, the prisoner will be 
in the hands of General Steedman." He turned to 
Colonel White. "Is that perfectly satisfactory to you. 
President White?" he inquired. 

Colonel White's reply was lost in the ripple of excite- 
ment which spread through the court roc>m as Ves- 
pasian Seacrest, followed by a corporal's guard, made 
his way up to the table. 

Hildebrand had the accused on his feet, and faced 
about, almost before the newcomers recognised the 
situation. 

"Captain Seacrest, have you got your men with you? 
Will you take charge of the prisoner immediately?" he 
demanded. 

Vespasian had come braced to encounter reluctance, 
even suspicion. Received in such a spirit as this, he 
instantly dropped, like a wary wrestler, into the passive 
attitude, and strengthened his defences by an air of 
indifference. Without a glance about him, he saluted. 

"You '11 have to give me a guard as far as Stringer's 
if I take the man, Colonel, " he replied. "• My company 
is waiting for me there. I was to take a fresh horse and 
make it into town by the time you received the General's 
message, if I could. I made it. I reckon I run the 
horse to death. He fell tmder me just at this end of 
the bridge. I came up on a trooper's horse. You know 
what 's best, Colonel. I have n't even got a written 
order. No papers came to me. " 

It was a moment of wild hazards. Between one 
breath and the next, some unconsidered chance might 
wreck the whole desperate enterprise. Up in the "Amen 
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Comer" the women clung to each other shuddering. As 
father and son stood confronted,the resemblance seemed 
to them to shout itself. But fiery Hildebrand ejaculating, 
" We need no written order, Captain. We have the Gen- 
eral's signalled directions," turned and, with a haughty 
motion, herded them all — Steedman's messenger, the 
prisoner, and guards — down the aisle. Mute, scarce 
venturing to speak, Gilbert offered an arm to Mrs. 
Winchester, and they fell in behind the moving crowd. 

Back at the long table where an orderly waited to put 
out the candles. Colonel White gathered the members of 
his court with a resolute eye. The evidence had been 
given ; there cotdd be but one verdict. They arrived at it 
swiftly, put it in a dozen words upon a sheet of paper, 
enveloped and sealed it, and White handed it to the 
waiting orderly with a few words of direction. Champ's 
foot had scarce crossed the threshold, when he was 
condemned and sentenced. 

Outside were the horses for Vespasian, the guard, 
and their charge. The prisoner made two clumsy at- 
tempts to mount, hindered as he was by his shackles. 

"Help him, there — help him, two of you men," ex- 
claimed Colonel Hildebrand sharply to the guard. But 
without a word. Captain Seacrest put the men aside, 
and stooping, set a broad shoulder to the manaded form. 
With one heave he lifted Champ into the saddle. 

As he turned toward his own horse, the orderly from 
within stood at his elbow, saluting, proffering the sealed 
envelope. 

**Prom Colonel White, sir," he said. "Verdict and 
sentence. To be delivered to General Steedman along 
with the prisoner. " 



CHAPTER XXX 

SON AND FATHER 

A got to the valley about one 
ck. She found Vespasian's ten 
Bs tied at the long hitching rail left 
1 the Stringer place was a Con- 
rate headquarters and Hardee lay 
mped there. The house was black 
silent beside the little stream, 
under its great oaks. Evidently Abel Mims was alone 
in the place — if he were there at all — and of course he 
had long been asleep. She came up with caution, un- 
certain as to whether the animals werejthose Vespasian 
had taken or the mounts of a troop. Thick gloom was 
there under the trees, and she stiunbled about tying 
her own horses in place, shaken with an ague of 
apprehension. 

Had she sent the right message? She knew it had 
reached Chattanooga, for she saw the answmng flash 
from Cameron Hill as she threw down her torch; but 
had they understood enough of it? Shottld she have re- 
peated it? From these torturing questions her mind 
was dragged by the exigencies of the case. The horses 
pulled back and snorted; they threatened to break away 
" in the darkness; but she held doggedly to her task. That 
414 
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completed, her thoughts seized upon a new terror, or 
rather returned to an old one. The presence of his horses 
showed that, so far, Vespasian had come safely; but what 
of his enterprise in town? Would the court-martial 
surrender Champ to the keeping of one man? Would 
somebody recognize father and son, proclaim the relation- 
ship, and thus warn Colonel Hildebrand of the rescue? 

Her heart was like a stone in her*breast; her throat 
contracted so that she could scarcely breathe; she 
controlled with difl&culty an imptdse to ttuii her horse and 
gallop down the Chattanooga road in an attempt to 
forestall fate, and know what was coming. Overhead, 
the storm struggled toward its outburst; part of her 
depression was owing to its delayed advent. It broke 
at last with wild violence. In the midst of the first sud- 
den deluge of rain, she fancied she heard, faint and far- 
oflf, the echo of horses' hoofs. 

She had been sitting motmted; now, breathing in 
gasps, she rode out from under the trees and listened 
intently. There it was. Silence. Then it came again, 
steady, and becoming louder: the noise of the oncoming 
troop. What was she to say? Would they investigate 
the situation? Would they have a lantern about them? 
Portime befriended her ; a jagged blade of lightning which 
rent the heavens and showed her for an instant the ap- 
proaching company must also have revealed her mounted 
figure to them as she stood on the little rise of ground. 
Then darkness, and a bellowing, clamorous roll of thim- 
der set her mount rearing and squealing, and evidently 
stampeded several among the guard. 

"Captain Seacrest? " she shouted in the heaviest tone 
at her command, and spurred forward. 

"Lieutenant Glenn," came back Vespasian's deep- 
voiced response. "Are the men here?" 
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"All here, Captain," she replied promptly. 

The water drove in sheets against their faces, almost 
blinding them. At that first crash of thunder, the 
horse ridden by the sergeant of the guard wheeled and 
bolted wildly back toward Chattanooga. Half a 
dozen of the troopers rode pell-mell into the shallow 
Stringer's creek where it crossed the way. In scram- 
bling out they en6>tmtered the led horses. 

"Captain Seacrest, where are you? Are these yotu* 
men? Have you got the prisoner safe?" 

Delora put her horse fearlessly into the press, and 
strove to come alongside of father and son. She could 
hear Vespasian assuring the Federal soldier: 

"These are my men. The prisoner is safe. " 

"May we leave you?" was the anxious query. 

"Yes, you can go." 

Vespasian gave the permission laconically, with neither 
relief nor tirgency in it; and the next moment the whole 
troop clattered down the Chattanooga road after the ser- 
geant. Delora had been hearing for some little time a 
clinking noise, and she now recognized that it came 
from the mounted figure which rode beside Vespasian. * 

"Are you all right? Can you make it — Delora?" 
demanded the old mountaineer, moving forward, speak- 
ing dose to her ear. 

"Yes — ^yes," she answered in the dark. "I '11 make 
it. You get on — quick. They may come back. Oh, 
make haste!" 

And then a yoimger voice, a voice that the girl's heart 
leaped to hear, cried with a note of stirprise : 

" Delora ! " and added, " God bless you ! "as the two men 
wheeled and rode eastward into the night and the storm, 
while she turned to waken Abel Mims and get the horses 
safely into Chattanooga before dawn. 
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For a mile and more no word was spoken between 
father and son, as they held on at top speed, eastward, 
the wind-driven rain swishing on their ponchos. 

"And that was Delora — Delora there," Champ 
spoke in the comparative quiet of a sheltered reach. 

"Yes, son," Vespasian answered, "that was Delora — 
she was the only one I dared trust. " But his mind was 
plainly on the demands of the moment, for he added in 
the next breath, "Turn in here to the left. JeflE Hous- 
ton's blacksmith shop 's right in there. I 've got to get 
them irons off of you first thing I do. " 

Champ made no response or comment. They dis- 
mounted at the silent, deserted little smithy. The storm 
was abating; in the western sky a vague light showed 
where a late moon struggled by fits and starts through 
thick clouds. Vespasian helped his son from horse, 
took him inside, and made a light. He had worked at 
Houston's trade himself when he was a lad, and had 
occasionally shod his own animals. Now he found 
the smith's sledge, and, wielding it with strength and 
precision, knocked off Champ's fetters. 

"I know that hurts," he said, wincing as he saw how 
the other's face paled; "but I dares n't wait to file 'em 
off. It would take too long." 

For only answer. Champ stood up erect and free once 
more, stretched his supple body and long limbs in deep 
ph3rsical relief, smiled at his father, and mutely shook 
his head. 

Vespasian fairly choked. Champ had been deliv- 
ered to him in the coat which proclaimed its wearer a 
spy. 

"Here, let me help you change," said the father, 

swiftly producing butternut garments of his own from 

the roll on his saddle. He buckled a well filled cartridge 
a? 
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belt around the boy, and put his own pistols in 
Champ's holsters. 

"Come on/'ie said, as he replaced the sledge and 
chisel, picked up the broken fetters, rolled them tightly 
in the blue boat, and fltmg all into the spring branch 
that ran beside the cabin. Without a word Champ 
looked on. Without a word he followed his father out. 

When they closed the door behind them, they found 
the night become comparatively quiet, the waning moon 
giving considerable light. In this dim illtmiination, 
Vespasian's eye instantly went to Champ's motmt, which 
stood drooping with one hind leg drawn up. 

''Lame! He's gone lame, I do believe!" he ejacu- 
lated softly. 

"Yes, he was limping before we reached here," said 
Champ. 

"Lord! What to do now!" groaned Vespasian. 
"Son, you *11 be obliged to have a new horse, if we 're 
going to make it. There was eighteen of 'em there 
at Stringer's; but — ^we dares n't turn back." 

Champ made no reply for a moment, then spoke 
hesitatingly. 

' * This is JeflE Houston's — ^then the Ctdp place is n't more 
than an eighth of a mile ahead. Coley 's up in the Culp 
pasture, near where this road runs by. I left him with 
Abel Mims as I came in three da3rs ago. He said he 'd 
have him kept there for me, ready, if I could get back 
alive." 

Abel Mims — ^the old motmtaineer received the infor- 
mation in silence. He thought upon it while they 
motmted, rode that eighth of a mile, opened a gate, and 
crossed a field. They could vaguely see a dark bulk 
at the further comer of the little pasttire whose bars 
they had let down. Champ gave a peculiar whistle. 
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There was a quick whinny, then the soft thump of hoofs 
on turf, and the black horse came trotting up. All the 
while they were changing saddle and bridle, turning the 
lame horse into the pasture, and putting up the bars, 
Champ was asking eager questions about little personal 
home matters, Vespasian answering absently. But 
when they took the road again, the father became 
interlocutor. 

"So it was Mims that helped you when you came into 
the town," he murmured. ** I — I knew Mims was n*t 
a man to be trusted.** Then, with a quick look at the 
alert young figure mounted on the fresh, vigorous young 
horse, going with long, free stride beside him: "The 
colt 's in fine condition. Thank God, Abel *s had him 
new shod all round!" 

Champ laughed out, a sudden irresistible laugh, and 
his father said heavily: 

"I reckon you think it 's the pot calling the kettle 
black, when I fault Mims. Well." 

Champ was silent — ^he was at a loss what to say. And 
finally Vespasian spoke again, in a slow labored voice : 

"I *m taking you over east here to turn you a-loose, 
in the mountains — same as you done for me. Champ — 
same as you done for me, boy. " 

Coley*s rider drew rein. He forced the other to stop 
beside him. 

" There was n't any risk in what I did for you, father, " 
he protested. "I'm a man condemned to death. If 
you are n't taking me to Steedman — ^why, how tiid that 
message come from the signal station?" 

"Delora," returned Vespasion briefly. "But the girl 
ain't a sworn soldier of the Union. As for me, I done 
what I had to do. I could n't let you die. I 'm ready 
to take the consequences of it. I '11 put you where 
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you can get through to yotu* people — ^and then I '11 go 
back and take the consequences of it. " 

"Father!" cried out the boy, grasping for the other's 
bridle-rein, and getting instead the old man's hand, 
which lingered and clung to his. "You come on with 
me, or I 'U go back with you. Let 'em hang me — I 
can't have it cost you all this. " 

** 'T is n't yours to choose," said Vespasian quietly, 
urging their horses forward. "I give you life in the 
beginning without your askin' it of me. I never was a 
good father to you. Many a time after you *d left me, 
I have seen it plain, in the watches of the night, on my 
bed, how I might have done different by you. That 's 
all past and gone. Now comes the time when God 
puts it before me, my duty to my son — ^and my duty to 
the country I 'm sworn to protect. He knows whether 
that 's a hard siun to* set any man. But I 've made my 
choice, and I '11 stick to it. We '11 say no more of it, 
son. I 've got a-many a thing to speak with you about. 
Champ, before we part this night, and we 'U waste no 
more time over this." 

They moved forward together for some moments, then 
Vespasian began to talk slowly, almost as he had spoken 
earlier that night to an unseen presence. Riding 
beside his only child in the darkness, he found words for 
those "many things" which had ached secretiy in his 
mind year after year. In that hour of companionship 
there was more real communion of thought between 
these two than might have been theirs in years of half- 
hostile living in one house. So, perhaps, it should not 
seem too cruel that the hour must be so brief. At 
the last they reverted to the type, and spoke quiet, 
practical words, as your true mountaineer alwa3rs does 
in moments of emotional stress. 
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"You're a man, same's me," Vespasian said. "I 
allow you the right to make your choice, and I bear you 
no ill will that you choose the side of my enemies. I Ve 
got over the feeling I had at first. I 've even got over 
wanting you to change. You shall think as you will, and 
still be my son. " 

''Father," said Champ, "my heart was always with 
the Confederacy; but if it had n't been, if I could have 
weakened, you would n't want me to quit a losing fight 
—now— when it 's all going against us " 

"No, son, no — God bless you," Vespasian agreed. 
"I 'm proud of you — ^just like I always hoped to be." 
And while he said it he wondered that Vespasian Sea- 
crest cotdd voice pride in a soldier who wore the gray. 

It was a little later, when they felt the moment of 
parting near at hand, that Vespasian offered Champ a 
roll of greenbacks with the laconic statement: 

"I brought you some money." 

The younger man looked, but made no move to accept. 

"Ain't you going to take it, son?" Vespasian asked 
mildly. " I owe it to you — and more. " 

Champ's strong young fingers closed over his father's 
to shut the money in. 

"No, no, boy!" cried the elder. "You 're obliged to 
have it." 

"Well, I' 11 take it then," assented Champ, and thrust 
the bills into his pocket." "But, father, you owe me 
nothing," he said tmsteadily, "except maybe a good 
thrashing. I 've been an undutiful son to you. I 
thought too much of my own importance. I see some 
things mighty clear now. God willing, I '11 make it up 
to you — some day." 

Vespasian listened eagerly; but it was to the love in 
the tone he hearkened, not to the promise. Years of 
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companionship with Champ — were there years of any 
sort ahead of him? 

"You must n't think I don't understand all you 've 
done — all you 've given up for me this night, " the young 
voice went on in the dark. "I know how a man feels 
about the uniform he wears. I know what those people 
back there will do to you if they catch you. " 

"Catch me!" echoed Vespasian. "As soon as I 
see you safe on your way, I aim to go straight back; and 
when my furlough is out, I '11 ride down and give myself 
up — ^unless they come for me sooner. " 

Again Champ caught at his father's bridle. 

" Don't you do it, " he ejaculated. " Father, for God's 
sake, don't do that. They '11 hang you first, and try you 
afterward. You come on with me till this thing has 
blown over." 

Vespasian smiled at thought of himself in a rebel camp. 

"Boy," he said, "if I 'd allowed that anjrthing of the 
name of Seacrest could change its mind in the middle of a 
fight, I 'd have been at you long ago to come over to my 
side. But I did n't ask that— did I ? " 

"No," answered Champ, very low; "we can't either 
of us ask such a thing of the other. " 

" I 've got to have it my way. I 'm your father, after 
all. I reckon you'll have to mind me this once," 
Vespasian said gently. Then, "I '11 leave you at the 
next turn, " he added in a half -whisper. 

"Take word for me to Delora," Champ said huskily. 
" Tell her I 'm coming back for her if I live, father " 

" I '11 tell her, boy. She sent you this," said Vespasian. 

Champ felt something folded into his palm, and 
found himself fingering a little arrow-head. He rode 
forward after that silently, quite drowned in the utter, 
miserable uselessness of this last separation. Delora 
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loved him; she had risked her life for him; he was recon- 
ciled to his father, and Vespasian had given the honor 
he prized above life for his son's safety; yet they must 
sever. They came to the turn,* In sheer inability to 
utter one word, Champ thrust out a shaking hand, 
grasping his father's, and dropped it. 

In silence he went on eastward while Vespasian sat 
and looked after him, listening as long as Coley's hoof- 
beats cottld be heard — ^fainter and fainter, then ceasing 
altogether. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

' CHANGE OF VENUE 

ESPASIAN turned his horse on the rivec 
road, and set his face toward Chat- 
tanooga, the water talking hoarsely to 
itself, unseen, beneath the bank, drag- 
ging at the tree roots down there in the 
dark, gurgling past, following Champ 
away. To his left, a sheer bluff rose 
tall and black; on the right hand a thicket of young 
trees, webbed and twisted with a riot of muscadine 
and wild grape, covered the shelving shore. The strip 
of night sky, vaguely defined above his head, was all 
blurred over with misty stars. The moist whispering 
lips of the night wind touched his face. He rode 
slowly, yet without looking back. 

These two years during which he had worn the blue 
were his best ; a late flowering and an austere one, yet a 
genuine coming into his own. To-night, as he rode, his 
mind groped back to a boyhood which had resented the 
oppressions of the aristocracy above him. His brother 
might truckle to the slave-owning class, might seek 
to align himself with it; Vespasian, embittered, held 
scornfully aloof from those to whom any man who did 
not own slaves was a "poor white." But in the two 
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years of Federal dominion, as one who had suffered 
for the catise these men held sacred, his passionate 
loyalty to the Union, his rude force, his real dignity 
of character, made him respected, brought him a recog- 
nition which softened the acerbity of his demeanor. 
Those among his old-time neighbors who thought him 
boastful because he had made money, knew the least of 
his pride. It was this late-won recognition, the con- 
fidence of strong men, in power, which was his real 
glory and delight. He, Vespasian Seacrest, con- 
temptuously classed as a "poor white," long hated, 
threatened, and execrated as an Abolitionist, called 
traitor, outcast, scoundrel, and finally hunted for his life, 
was come to be a trusted soldier of Abraham Lincoln. 
He had helped to bring the old fiag in; he was usefttl in 
forwarding the plans of the Great Chief — of Father 
Abraham — ^himself, alwajrs, to Vespasian, a mountain 
man, it seemed, with whom he had more intimate con- 
nections than with those nearer at hand. Somehow he 
could not get away from that bald fact that his treason 
to the flag, to the uniform, was perpetrated when that 
Chief lay dead. During the ride in the April dawn along 
beside the talking water, there came to him very plainly 
a picture of the national tragedy. He saw the rugged 
face of the dead man, the closed eyes, the long stiff form 
on the bier, the piled flowers, the crossed, helpless hands. 
And he had been treacherous to the work of those hands 
as they lay so! 

The recollection brought a groan that was almost a 
sob. All the way up the valley, climbing the motmtain- 
side, nearing the home place, these thoughts whipped 
him, following in the dark, and would not away, even 
when the sim rose clear above the ranges, and it was day. 

He found Salomy Jane at the Ridge place, and felt 
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such a sick impatience of her presence as one in great 
trouble feels at the companionship of an insistent child. 
Salomy knew nothing of the vultures that were tearing 
at his heart. She wanted to learn about the safety of 
her nursling. Briefly he told her enough to set her 
mind at rest. 

"So," he said heavily, and not looking at her, "I 
done the best I could, and I reckon Champ 's safe. " 

Salomy made a curious little clucking sound like a 
distressed hen. It was plain that his opening state- 
ment had given her peace. Yet the glance and tone 
that went with it were eloquent. 

"Don't you werry yo'se'f, Mr. Seacrest," she faltered. 
"Them men down in Chattanooga thinks a heap of you. 
They know you 've done a heap for the Yankees. With 
a good word here and a good word there, you *11 make it 
all right with them, I doubt not. " 

"No, I ain't a-werryin'," he answered. "I wasn't 
studyin' about m5rself . If they hang me for what I 
done, it would be no more than right, I reckon. That's 
not what hurts — ^hit 's to think that I should have gone 
back on the uniform I wear — ^me, a soldier of Abraham 
Lincoln, getting a rebel prisoner off — ^that 's what *s 
a-grievin' me." 

Salomy was sorry he must fret about such immaterial 
matters, with the boy safe, himself captain in a Federal 
regiment — ^the winning side — ^and all their affairs pros- 
pering. From time to time, she would have repeated 
some version of her unfailing philosophy; but her cour- 
age failed her, and she went mutely about her cooking. 
At least she could feed him abundantly. Into the 
kitchen presently came the man himself, wearing this 
strange, new, broken look. 

"S'lomy," he said nervelessly, "I 'm a-goin' out to 
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that far field where I had the ploughing done last week. 
If they — ^anybody — comes inquiring for me, you blow 
the horn, or either tell 'em where I 'm at. " 

The old woman straightened up from the Dutch oven 
over which she was stooping. 

**I — I 'lowed — " she began hesitatingly, then added in 
haste, as she encotmtered his fixed stare, '*A11 right, 
Mr. Seacrest. Jest as you say." 

Vespasian's quenched eyes dwelt sombrely on her 
averted face and downcast attitude. 

" Mind what I tell you, S'lomy, " he said, without heat. 
" I *m not hidin' and I 'm not skulkin'. I 'm on furlough ; 
but when the furlough 's out, I ride down to Steedman. 
And if they send for me before that, you tell 'em right 
where I 'm at." 

So it was that Salomy, gone up into the attic to fetch 
down some stores hidden there, was all alert when she 
heard the sound of hoofs approaching the house, and, 
later, men's voices from the room below. For a moment 
she stood and trembled, revolving in her mind what 
fiction she could offer the searching party, should it 
turn out to be a squad for Vespasian ; glad that Vespasian 
himself was away from the house. Then she remembered 
that Abel Mims had come up that morning. She hesi- 
tated a few paces toward the ladder and, raising her 
voice, questioned doubtfully: 

"Mr. Mims — is that you?" 

At the call, there was a clatter of rough-shod feet 
across the floor below, a rattling of the rungs of the ladder, 
and up through the opening the head and shottlders of 
a man were thrust. 

' ' Hello ! ' ' cried the newcomer. ' * Hit's a good thing we 
found you up here, place o' bumin' the house fust oS — 
you might 'a' got over-het*" 
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Before the fierce joctilarity of the address, Salomy Jane 
recoiled, her wall-eye twitching and quivering, her hands 
hanging loose at her sides in helpless terror. The naan's 
breath reeked of liquor, so that even where she stood she 
caught the fumes of it. He wore a patched and soiled 
gray uniform coat, with what had been epaulettes still 
showing their straps upon the shoulders. She peered at 
him in the shaded attic. 

"You Clay Hickerson ! " she gasped. " What you doin' 
here?" 

" Huh ! " snorted the drunken man, swa3dng about as he 
clung insecurely to the ladder top. "That 's a pretty 
question to ask of a man in his own house. You come 
down. We want you to show us something. " 

His attitude was so menacing that she meekly followed, 
sttunbling after as rapidly as possible, and restraining the 
cry of dismay which came to her lips when she saw a dozen 
men in the kitchen, with crow-bars and fence-rails, 
prying out the big hearth-stone. 

"I got the old woman, " Hickerson explained to them, 
jerking a thumb towards Salomy. ** I know in reason she 
can tell us where Vesp 's got his money buried. '* 

The searchers, who were having no very satisfactory, 
time of it, turned with a volley of hoarse inquiries. 
Salomy's first instinct would have been to lie, yet the 
truth suggested itself as actually more serviceable, and 
she quavered out: 

"Mr. Seacrest ain't got nary cent o* money in this 
world, excepting what's in the bank down at Chat- 
tanoogy." 

Alas, for Salomy Jane! A lifetime of trimming and 
turning, of making the response which she deemed most 
prudent, without any reference to facts in the case, of 
oflfering that "good word to each and every" which took 
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no accotint of the mere truth, had not given her a con- 
vincing air; even the wall-eye added its testimony of 
evasion and chicanery, and it was small wonder that 
her speech was met with a roar of derision. 

'*I reckon that *s the story he told you," one of the 
leaders, who was bending and taking out the crow-bar, 
said between shut teeth. "They mostly hide 'em under 
the hearth-stone. Hickerson, come along and bear a 
hand here." 

Hickerson bore such a hand as he was able, and labor- 
ing turn and turn about, they dug a pit under that 
hearth-stone amazingly like a grave, doing more honest 
work probably than any of them had done for years. 
Yet not a gleam of gold nor a sign of greenbacks did 
they unearth. Once the pick struck out something 
bright, but it proved to be only a bit of quartz. Now 
and again the ring of steel on stone would set their ex- 
pectations flaming high, and the circle of eager, greed- 
bitten faces would draw in close, the glistening eyes 
beginning to look askance at one another, each man 
reflecting that there were too many of them to share 
the spoil. When the cache tmder the hearth-stone 
proved a vain hjrpothesis, they tried other places; 
finally running about the room striking and breaking 
in pure wantonness. Several times they appealed to 
Salomy Jane. But always she returned to the same story, 
trembling with apprehension lest Vespasian come back to 
the house while they were still there and fall into their 
hands, growing more urgent with each repetition of her 
assurances that there was no money in the house. 

"Let's warm the old gal's feet," proposed Clay 
Hickerson, "and see if that won't jog up her memory 
some. Aw, hell ! I '11 bet a shoat she knows well enough 
where Vesp Seacrest 's hid his money." 
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Several assented grumblingly. The embers in the 
fireplace were looked over and found too black for 
their purpose. Light-wood was piled on and blown 
till it began to blaze, somebody brought a shovel to 
heat, and rough hands pulled the shoes and stockings 
from the willing old feet that all Salomy Jane's life 
had run tmcomplainingly on others' errands, or moved 
tirelessly in the service of those she loved. 

"Ye can bum my feet oflF to the knees, " she told them 
stoically; "I cain't say nothin* but what I 've said; and 
Mr. Seacrest " 

"Is Vesp Seacrest on the Ridge?" shouted Clay 
Hickerson suddenly. 

"No, he ain't," protested Salomy. "He ain't here, 
nor he ain't likely to be here." 

The ring of anxiety in her tones belied the statement. 
Yet the men, knowing well what risk they ran, with the 
district commander's headquarters at Chattanooga, 
were of divided mind. 

"Let the old woman go," Zeke Blaylock advised 
shortly, pulling loose the handkerchief with which her 
hands had been bound behind her, preparatory to that 
terrible feet- warming for which they had the shovel 
heated. "You fool Hick, I ain't wantin' a bullet 
through me, or hemp round my neck. " 

He jerked her up and thrust her into the doorway. She 
faced the light outside and, for one blinding instant, 
flight and safety were her only thoughts. Then she 
saw a man's form, blue-coated, dip into the shadows 
back of the smoke-house, and knew that Vespasian was 
returning. If he caught sight of her, he would come 
into the open and be lost. Turning, she flung herself 
squarely back into the room, crossed it before her 
astonished captors could decide what she meant to do, 
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and sprang from the eastern door, which led out onto 
the porch. 

*'Hyer comes the Yankees now!" she cried, intent 
only on drawing the outlaws away. 

The ruse was ^o far successful that they hurried after 
her, jamming in the doorway, swearing hoarsely, and 
piling across the porch, to see her running down the path 
toward the gate, the pale April sunshine through the 
sparse leafage above dappling her uncovered gray head. 
As the first man reached the yard, Vespasian's gun spoke 
from the barricaded smoke-house, and the fellow went 
down shrieking, clasping a shattered knee. 

"Shoot her! Shoot the damned old liar!" he roared. 

Again Vespasian fired, but this time without effect. 
For a moment, nobody noticed Salomy Jane's flight, 
every available weapon being turned on the smoke-house, 
from a chink of which came the steady crack of Ves- 
pasian's rifle. But when the rifle spoke no more, 
Hickerson turned and sent a shot after the fleeing woman. 
She leaped up, flinging out her arms, fell on her face, 
twitched a bit, and was quiet. 

Cursing, furious, scared to the soul, the bushwhackers 
set torch to the house. They had not then gathered 
their wounded, of whom there were now three ; and one of 
these was with difi&culty dragged beyond danger from 
the wind-driven fire. They fell out among themselves; 
blows were exchanged, and threats passed freely. 

'*Now, damn it," snarled Zeke Blaylock, as they 
pulled and hoisted their groaning comrades onto horses, 
"we *ve put the hemp round all our necks, I reckon. 
Ef we 'd jest stop an' fling Clay Hickerson right squar' 
in the middle o' that fire, hit 'd sarve hini e'en-about 
right. I never aimed to do any killing when I come here 
nor to pay out any grudges of his'n. How fast can we-all 
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travel, with these here wounded fellers? Ain't they 
Yankee troops on every road we 've got to take? Lord, 
I like a fool — I like a pack o' fools! But I 'm too well 
pleased this day. " 

They left the place by the side gate, the more tender- 
hearted among them shrinking from sight of that prone 
blue-calico-clad figure across the front path, its work- 
warped brown fingers clutching at little, chance-sown 
marigold seedlings, which Salomy Jane wotdd later have 
transplanted to the prim beds; the cowardly fleeing 
from the smoke-house stronghold which they dared not 
interrogate lest its garrison of one prove only temporarily 
disabled, or out of ammtmition. 

"We got to travel-^we got to get a long ways from 
here!" Blaylock's refrain of terror infected them all, 
and their final going was a scrambling, disorderly flight, 
the wounded men shrieking oaths at those who dragged 
their horses on by the bridles. 

Late that afternoon Delora, riding swiftly up from 
Chattanooga, saw smoke above the tree-tops. She had 
left town with the intention of intercepting Vespasian 
and pleading with him not to return to the vicinity. 
Major Gilbert, a half-willing conspirator, whose wildest 
imaginings had never gone farther than Vespasian's mak- 
ing haste to Steedman and interceding for Champ's life, 
had come to the girl in much distress of mind with the 
information that the General was within reach, at Jasper, 
and that at any moment Hildebrand or White might be 
moved to commtmicate with him on this subject. The 
great army whose head lay low, brought down by treach- 
ery, was still in the first rage of its grief. After all, 
Vespasian and herself were Southern motmtaineers, and 
there was always in the mind of the Federals a latent 
feeling of uncertainty concerning them. 
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She had debated riding eastward on the road she knew 
Vespasian and Champ took. Then she remembered 
that Salomy Jane would have come up to-day from 
Dunlap, and would probably be at the Ridge place. 
Vespasian himself had said that he wottld go back there. 
She trotted her horse along the familiar way, feverishly 
going over in her own mind the arguments she meant 
to use with h'm, and nerving her heart for the struggle 
she knew niust come. She quickened the aninaal's pace 
toward that column of smoke which challenged her 
wonder as it rose, diaphanous, gray, wavering, above 
the dooryard oaks and cedars. Surely Vespasian had not 
got back already, and begtm brush-burning at a time 
like this! Her horse was going at a keen run by the 
time she turned into the lane, choking with terror and 
dismay as she began to glimpse through the openings 
in the foliage what had happened to the house in which 
she was bom. She checked beneath the white oak, 
jumped down, and left the animal standing. The house 
was scarce more than a flaming log heap. 

At the gate she came upon Salomy Jane, lying with 
her gray head pressed against the base of the pickets 
so that it could not be opened without violence to the 
body. Trembling, she skirted the fence and climbed 
over at the low place where the colt, Coley, had jumped 
the barrier with her on his back. 

Hastening to the old woman's side, lifting her shoul- 
ders, ttiming her over, she found Salomy quite dead. The 
past fotu* years had stiffened Delora's nerves and given 
her heroic fibre; yet there was a moment when, with the 
btutiing house behind her and tl;ie dead face staring up 
into hers, reason rocked, and she felt like one in the 
clutch of some monstrous illusion. With all the strength 

of her powerful yotmg voice, she sent out a cry for help. 
38 
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"Cotisin Vesp — O Cousin Vesp — O Cousin Vesp!" 

Piercing, entreating, the stimmons echoed about the 
clearing whose centre was the smouldering heap of logs. 
But the man kneeling in the smoke-house, his gtm pushed 
through the chink in its wall, his forehead drooped against 
its barred oaken door, made no reply. 

It seemed to Delora a long time that she wofked over 
the lifeless day which had been her old house-mate. 
Then she straightened up and looked about her. Where 
was Vespasian? She hurried down to the corral, but 
f otmd no sign of him other than the horse he had ridden 
up. 

Crying, calling, she hastened back toward what had 
been the cabin. As she was passing the smoke-house, 
the glint of the gun-muzzle caught her eye. Friend or 
foe — she was almost past caring which. She turned to 
this sign of human companionship, beat upon the door, 
and again shouted his name. 

"Cousin Vesp! Cousin Vesp!" 

She was suddenly aware of a glimpse of something blue 
through a chink below that one which showed the gun 
barrel. Bending, she peered in — ^and knew the worst. 

" I Ve got to have help," she said to herself. " Some- 
body *s got to come and help me. " And she^et off run- 
ning across-fields toward Abel Afims's cabin. The old 
schoolmaster had been desperately alarmed at last 
night's strange doings. He had told her repeatedly that 
he intended taking the early morning train for Atlanta, 
where he had once had some connections living. She 
found him sitting, Bible in hand, behind closed doors. 
With gasping, incoherent explanations, she brought him 
forth. 

"I don't see how those men cotdd do what they have 
done over there and you not hear it, " she protested. 
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"I have been to the far side htinting yarbs," Abel 
assured her with the strangest look on his face. "What 
do you tell me, Delora? It was n't the Federals? Not 
the Yankees? Why— I— I allowed " 

"They Ve killed Salomy Jane — and Cousin Vesp, too, 
I think," the girl panted. "We must be quick. I 
could n't move the door — I think Cousin Vesp has fallen 
against it. Might be he *s only bad hurt — though he 
wotddn't — " her voice caught in her throat — "he 
would n't answer me. " 

" *It shall be a time of cr3dng to the mountains,' " 
whispered Abel to himself. 

They ran to the smoke-house; the man clambered 
upon it, pried oflE a few of the long, hand-rived shingles 
of the roof, and crept through the opening. To Delora, 
waiting, half minded to climb up after him, it seemed 
hours before there was speech or movement within. 

" Is he dead ? Oh, what is it ? " she importuned Mims. 
The old preacher was moving clumsily about. He 
groaned as he bent. " *I will fill his mountains with 
slain men,' " she heard him muttering — "slain men." 
Then there was the dragging of a heavy body across 
the uneven earth floor; the door swung open, and she 
saw Vespasian's tall form stretched within. 

" He never suffered none, " Mims whispered to the girl 
pitifully, as they straightened and composed the long 
limbs, closed the eyes, and folded the hands. " He never 
drawed breath after that hit him, " and he laid a reverent 
finger on the centre of the broad forehead where, about an 
inch below the thick gray curls, a ball had gone cleanly 
through. 

They called Steedman "the lion of battle." He was 
kind and generous as brave men are. Yet the heart 
here stilled had withered at thought of the commander's 
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judgment. Well, Vespasian would never have to "ride 
down to Steedman" now with his confession. He 
wotdd never have to stand with bent, shamed head 
while the insignia of his rank, the marks of his hard- 
won honors, were ripped from shoulder and sleeve. He 
had carried his case up beyond military law, to that 
tribimal where both sides are known, and the will some- 
times weighs heavier than the deed. 

Delora, bending over him, sobbed once. Then they 
turned to the woman lying inside the gate. 

They lifted Salomy Jane and carried her to that wash- 
bench above which she had toiled many a Monday morn- 
ing. On its rough slab they straightened the poor form 
as best they could. 

"Now, what will you have me to do, Delory?** in- 
quired the old man, peering at her doubtfully in the 
4usk. " I reckon you might watch by the bodies, whilst 
I go — ^where ought I to go? — down to Chattanooga and 
summon the authorities to take charge?" 

"No," returned Delora, swiftly, fiercely. " We *U 
summon no one — ^there *s nobody to call. The neigh- 
bors wotdd be afraid to help us. We have no right to 
ask it — ^now. You don't tmderstand Mr. Mims, but — 
we 've got to bury them ourselves. Don't say a word — 
just help me. You and I have got the coffins to make 
this night." 

Mute with bewilderment and fear, submissive to a 
will stronger than his own, an energy he could never 
have matched, Mims stripped planks from the buildings 
left standing, got nails and tools from his own cabin* 
fetching at the same time some food for them both, and, 
laboring with Delora's assistance through the night- 
watches, made the two rough boxes. It was morning 
ere the work was done. Over in the east ** God made 
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himself an awful rose of dawn," the reflection falling 
spectrally unreal on Abel's pinched face, and thin, white 
hair, as he raised up from the finished task. 

The torches by which they had toiled were extin- 
guished. Delora brought the ferns she had been gather- 
ing to line these last beds. When all was done she 
dropped to her knees, and motioned Mims to pray. 

Lifting his brow to the sunrise, he put up a strange 
petition to that Heaven he feared rather than loved. 
Full of the antique metaphor of the one book he knew, 
rich with the Hebrew imagery of it, Abel Mims's orison 
praised the virtues of the man that was gone, begged 
forgiveness for his sins; and after it all, quaintly added 
a plea for the petitioner himself. 

"This here was a brave man, O Lord," he said; "yit 
he was cut down in his bravery. An' you 've left me — 
that *s scared of my shadder on a dark night — to make 
his cofl5n and lay him away. Thy ways is past finding 
out. Thou hast took him, and this poor sister that 
alwajrs done her best by each and every — that staid and 
died alongside of him — ^and left me that had saw the 
smoke a-going up, and heared the shooting, and never 
come a-nigh to help 'em. God forgive me — ^that never 
come a-nigh to help 'em!" 

Delora's head was bowed, her dark hair covering her 
face ; the blessed tears at last eased her heart. She made 
no sign of having understood the revelation in Mims's 
words. Together, and mightily taxed by the weight, 
they managed to drag first one box and then the 
other into that deep, broad opening which the raiders 
had digged when they pried out the hearth-stones. 
It had now justified its resemblance to a grave. 




CHAPTER XXXII 

IN THE TRACK OP THE STORM 

pHE military effort is to create, from 
many men, an entity which shall act 
by an individuality of its own; to raise 
a body of troops to a single conscious- 
ness, so that it may believe, aspire, 
rage, fight — a harnessed Goliath, Dis- 
aster overtakes the monster, and be- 
hold, that which was his blood and brawn is but a mob 
of pigmies, fallen apart, fleeing; the giant dissolves. 
Victory, even, may pluck at the integrity of the com- 
posite creature, since he ever tends to revert to a com- 
pany of separate intelligences each addressing itself to 
personal ends. 

In looking back upon the great Civil conflict, the mind 
realizes only by an effort that the events we call battles 
were the result of the actions of numbers of men who 
fought together, and that when authorities name this 
or that general's division, they speak of the heads of 
many houses, sons of many women. When the grape 
and canister mowed down a shouting, chaining line, 
what far Ohio village, with its outlying farms nestled 
438 
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among the mother-breasts of softly rounded hills, was 
robbed of its men? What Michigan forest or Wisconsin 
grove was silent of the woodman's axe that the batteries 
might speak the guttural, abrupt challenge? What acres 
of harvest decayed ungathered on Iowa or Indiana prai- 
ries, while armies that should there have swung the 
scjrthe — ^themselves cut down — ^lay on these bloody fidds? 

Great battles, with their terrible statistics, events of 
public importance, loom large in histories; they attract 
the attention of recorder and narrator; but the transi- 
tory phases of htunan action that shifted between 
these, as tmstable flood between boulders, are lost and 
forgotten. 

War does not end as does a play in the theatre, upon 
which the curtain may ring down, audience and actors 
crowding to the exits, facing toward home and rest. 
Its oncoming is like that of a freshet, which gathers and 
gathers in the hills, swelling all the streams and tribu- 
taries until, with a final rush, it sweeps away bridges 
and towns. Its subsidence is as the subsidence of the 
flood: there is wreckage everjrwhere; desolation, filth, 
menace for the future; torn fences, trees uprooted, homes 
despoiled by the one; the other leaves not only its in- 
evitable detritus of death, and material ruin, but wrecked 
characters, mental and spiritual building destroyed by 
the ordeal. And as a flood only sinks a little more 
rapidly than it accumulates, so war does not end with 
the passing of the sabre from the hand of the van- 
quished genersd to that of the victor, nor even with the 
signing of terms of capitulation. In truth, each man 
must surrender. 

But the weak-hearted among those about to drink the 
dregs of defeat begin to drop out of the ranks and lose 
themselves among a drifting population, penniless, out- 
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cast, apt for any sinister enterprise that some one of 
them with stiflScient initiative may plan. Even in the 
camp of the victorious army, it is arbitrary authority 
which holds that fighting monster together. The war 
is done; there is no enemy, to faee. "Why tarry?" 
the cruder minds will ask. Andi^^mong such, desertion 
somewhat loses its shame. 

In getting down toward Johnston, Champ encountered 
Continually these heart-sick, aimless wanderers. He^went 
much of the time through Federal territory. He skirted 
more than one Union camp boldly, negligently, bearing 
with him that fairy charm of the desperate, that viewless, 
invulnerable armor of him whose life is almost worthless 
in his own eyes. It had been thus in the going up, and 
his inmitmity in returning surprised him not at all — 
it did not even interest him. After a while, as he met 
more and more driftage from both armies, he began to 
realize that the struggle must indeed be over. Finally 
he camped one night with a straggling blue-coat, a 
Pennsylvania boy, who told him of Johnston's surrender. 
The Confederate leader had capitulated but three day^ 
after Champ left Chattanooga to rejoin him! Negotia- 
tions had been much delayed, but now formal terms were 
ratified. 

There was no longer a Cause! 

He had an overwhelming sense of loss. For more 
than three years he had fought for the Confederacy, 
had built upon its success, had cast in all that he had, 
all that he was, to the making of it. He wondered now 
that he had not known this, that he had not breathed 
defeat in the air. He turned about and strove to retrace 
his footsteps, a changed man — a, vanquished man. A 
creature no longer to be feared, and so with nothing to 
fear, he travelled freely in the open. 
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The cotintry had been laid waste by Sherman's iron 
hand. It had ceased to bleed, and had stiffened in a 
devastation that was like death. Even the ministry 
of Spring, where, above the blackened char of aban- 
doned camp-fires, she netted traceries of delicate verdure, 
and starred them with blue-eyed blossoms; where the 
tree blasted by smoke on one side, shorn there of its 
leafage, budded on the other, at her coming, into tender 
green-gold mist — even Spring herself could not wake 
the country from its sleep of desolation. Its fields lay 
in one vast common; the rails of its fences had been torn 
away for firewood, or for soldiers* beds on nights of rain 
and freezing mud. Its roads wandered abroad, scarce 
more than furrows plowed by the wheels of government 
wagons, and the mighty crush of ordnance, so that the 
going upon them was dangerous. The fords showed 
banks puddled, splashed, and trampled by the crossing 
of hundreds of hoofs. Crisping clay spread where the 
creeks sank into pools. There was yet in the air that 
stench compounded of camp smoke, the reek of wet 
leather and sweating men and horses, which hangs about 
an army — ^roiled springs, tainted water, fouled earth, and 
tarnished sky. 

Through ruinous old plantations, swamps, and thick 
woods, the young Texan travelled. He bivouacked where 
night overtook him, sometimes in those wasted cotton 
fields, long thrown out of use, the furrows still showing 
tmder a doak of weeds; or it might be in some old 
family burying-ground left to decay in the midst of 
the forest, or flanking the stout chimneys which showed 
where the great house of the plantation had stood before 
war set the torch to it. 

And sometimes he met the families who belonged to 
these estates — ^an old husband with wife and daughters 
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and their little ones, perhaps faithftd negroes accom- 
panying and tending upon them. Occasionally these 
refugees were in what had once been a fine carriage, 
drawn by sorry mules or oxen. The ladies, helpless in 
their strange surrotmdings, were dressed often in rich 
silks or stiff, gay, evening satins, which chanced to be 
the only clothes they were able to rescue. He journeyed 
now and again with such a party as this, directing the 
negroes, giving to the ladies a sense of security that 
women of their dass find only in the company of a com- 
petent male protector. The bond of sympathy between 
the recent slaves and their former owners was patheti- 
cally close, the freed negroes fleeing unquestioningly 
with their "white folks." 

Champ's bruised heart bled for these poor souls, and, 
from the roll of greenbacks he helped them till he was well- 
nigh beggared. When it seemed to him that he could bear 
no more of it, with the instinct of the hill-bom, he flung 
away from this piteous stream of war's wreckage, set- 
ting from the coast, and made for the highlands he knew. 
Coley was mountain-bred, too, and took the ascending 
trail gladly, browsing on the lush grass those lofty 
ridges offered, sometimes with a whole upland pasture 
for his own. 

Travelling thus, trying to get far enough away from 
sound and sight of it all to know his own mind, Champ 
soon left civilization behind him. There are places in 
those North Carolina mountains where scarcely an echo 
of any nationsd event is ever heard. He continually 
struck for wilder ways, so that at last it came about that 
he journeyed through clean, pristine fastnesses unsullied 
by the breath of war, the reek and uproar of the fight. 
He reached spots which had possibly not known the 
foot of man since the mocassined tread of the Cherokee 
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slipped across them. Indeed, he met now and again a 
Cherokee hunter, and sojourned one night at their head- 
quarters on the Oconoluftee. Then for whole days he 
would see no human face, travelling mostly paths made 
by wild cattle, penetrating to a world of green bloom in 
which his sick spirit bathed and renewed itself — other- 
wise it seemed he must have died of the gnawing misery 
of defeat. 

He was in the Black Mountain region, the vast jagged 
wall of the Great Smoky and the Unakas yet to the 
westward of him, when he lost Coley. He stiU had his 
pistols and cartridges, for he was out stalking small 
game when the horse went. Afoot in that broken 
country, extended search for his mount was impossible. 
He pressed on his way. 

Now indeed he was reduced to the terms of primitive 
man. The humble activities which belong to the child- 
hood of the race lent their aid to medicine his hurts. 
Gradually, the past three years swam away from him, set- 
tling at last, a dim mirage, on the very verge of his spirit- 
ual horizon. His soul was emptying itself for the 
entertainment of better guests. What had he fought for 
— and why? The hot lust of battle, the desperate need 
for his side to conquer, for him to personally overcome 
— these seemed strange and far-away to the man snaring 
a rabbit, when his ammtmition ran low, roasting it on a 
stick over the coals of his camp-fire, seasoning it with 
a few grains of salt begged at the door of some ruinous 
hovel, stopping afterwards at the mountain spring to 
drink, staring in surprise at his own face as it confronted 
him from the clear depths, looking upon it almost as the 
face of a stranger. 

From the first, he was haunted by ill dreams. Every 
night, as soon as his eyes were closed, visions of war 
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swam in upon his peajce and destroyed it. Again he 
set out from Texas, full of the ignorant boy's madcap 
valor. Sleep painted for him that Kentucky field on 
which Terry, first leader of the old 8th Texas, met his 
death. He lived through that terrible day before 
Atlanta, when he could not get to Sampson, and was 
denied the bleak solace of rescuing his comrade's body 
from a grave in the trenches. Across his dreams, they 
wheeled and charged, they struggled and fought; the 
cannon shook the air, drums clamored, and the scream- 
ing fife cried on the charge. Sometimes, he fairly dreaded 
to slumber at all, because these visions were almost more 
inconsequently terrible than the reality. 

Toward the dose of one day's journey, he climbed a 
slender peak of the Unakas, knowing that it was out of 
his way and that he should have skirted its base, but 
irresistibly impelled to it because, from the height, he 
should be able to overlook the mountains of Tennessee. 
He got to his night camp at dark. Only a vast gulf of 
bladcness was out there at the west whither his course 
wound. He lay down with the great blue dome above 
his head, thick-spangled with white stars, the moving 
mountain wind under it ; and this night again he dreamed 
of battle. It was Chickamauga; Martinez and Sampson 
were grotesquely tangled in his vision; he awakened with 
a shout in his throat, the sting of smoke upon his eye- 
balls, the charging line dissolving before his sight, where 
the solemn pines went up to Heaven untroubled, and 
the stars above them burned like candles on the altar 
of peace. 

He rose, made ready for the day's tramp, and walked 
out on the narrow brow of the lonely peak, heart and 
eyes fixed wistfully on those distant westward mountains. 
There was home — ^there were his father and the faithful 
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Salomy. And there Delora waited. It was the instant 
before dawn; the sky was white with the promise of day, 
but not yet flushed. As he turned toward the sunrise, his 
hand going up to take oflE the tattered gray hat, a man 
awakened from a four-years' nightmare of error and de- 
feat, the homeward road out somewhere amid the savage 
wilds, with scarce more than his two bare hands to serve 
his needs, only his tired feet to bear him on his way, 
Champ was a type of the young, defeated, impoverished 
Confederacy arousing from its long dream of strife, ac- 
cepting vanquishment, turning, in utter bankruptcy and 
humiliation, toward home. And as he watched, the flush 
of morning ran up almost to the zenith; the sun's torch 
lit watch-fires on the myrisLd peaks beyond his own crag, 
and soon he stood erect to gaze upon the new day. 

After that night, he never dreamed of war again. 
Waking now in quiet dawns, from untroubled slumber, 
he had a curious feeling that his solitude was shared. 
It was mid-May, a season delicious in that region. 
There was little rain, though occasionally a cloud drove 
down and he walked through the heart of its whiteness, 
still with that consoling sense of companionship. How 
often on his way to school had he walked through a cloud 
like this! There might well have been the patter of 
bare feet out there behind the enshrouding curtain. It 
would scarce have surprised him had the doorstone of 
Abel Mims's temple of learning materialized from the 
mist about him. And when the doud was gone, the 
vision remained, tenuous, shifting, an earnest only that 
the child heart roused within him yearned for home. 

As he threaded these mountain fastnesses, so like those 
wilds that surrounded the place of his birth, he seemed 
to divine the little, yellow-haired, bare-footed Champ 
Seacrest that had been, flitting before him in the wood 
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just out of sight. Around this turn the small shape led; 
behind that tree bole it stooped, alert for the flicker of a 
cottontail, the gleam of partridge eggs, or other wood- 
land treasures which he would share with the slim, dark, 
little, mirthful-eyed girl, Delora Glenn. It went rus- 
tling last year's leaves with brown feet (the man he had 
become cotdd hear that rustle, and refused to believe 
it only the stunmer breeze), or splashing in the golden- 
sanded shallows of some creek, where later, Champ 
crossed and half thought to find, on the bank, chubby 
footprints slowly filling with water. It seemed he 
might be hiding in that miniature laurel jungle yonder, 
the little fellow he used to be; yet when the wayfarer 
turned aside to note the world of opening blossoms, 
something slipped away like a shadow, and the creek's 
soft lisp was the whisper of a boy's laugh on the boon 
air. He had never an impulse to turn and surprise the 
presence that seemed to flit about his path; no, the 
child-heart ran on ahead — eager for home — ^for Delora. 

And as eagerly Champ followed. Even as the thoughts 
of that little tmseen presence were continually with the 
child Delora, so the man's thoughts began to be of the 
woman she had become. Heat, cold, weariness, hunger 
— even the benumbing sense of defeat — lost all power 
upon him when Delora rose clear upon the horizon of 
his soul. He yearned toward his father, too. The years 
that were coming should pay the old man for the lonely 
past. 

He began now to descend the ranges, leaving the high 
clean, wild land, getting down to the broken country of 
that river valley in which the Tennessee runs. He came 
, again upon the tracks of war. The gray regiments had 
dissolved behind him ; here the Federals were in force. He 
passed battalion after battalion, regiment after regiment, 
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stopping briefly sometimes to get the news, to talk with 
them a bit. The little unseen courier had deserted him; 
but its fervor was in his own blood. To the Union sol- 
diers he voluntarily gave his name and former rank. 
He took with simplicity the oath of allegiance. It 
was all over. The war was done. 

The young Confederate who had left Chattanooga two 
months before, a fugitive, returned to it in safety, and 
was able to walk its streets, looking any man in the face 
and, indeed, seeking recognition. But he found none. 
The little town was bursting with affairs of its own, 
overflowed by a wave of visiting women and children 
from the North, oflRcers' families come down to accom- 
pany back the heads of them when the mustering-out 
should be accomplished. Now, for the first time, he was 
able to see the material changes Federal occupancy had 
made: the big, ample, rough warehouses, the wooden 
buildings for use of oflRce and headquarters, the bridge 
across the river, which had only been a sound of board- 
ing under his feet, spanning from dark to dark, those 
nights when he had crossed it — all these, gave an air of 
growth, though indeed they were foreign to the town 
itself, and, in a sense, had wiped it out. 

Above a store-front on Market street, he saw painted 
the sign, "Seacrest & Macklin, General Merchandise." 
He went in and spent his last dollar buying a pair of 
shoes of a salesman who was a stranger to him, and who 
wore the blue. Indeed, the blue was everywhere, even 
on the backs of negroes; and this, from the first time he 
.saw it, had been a wonder to the Texan. 

He asked the man behind the counter if one of the 
proprietors were Vespasian Seacrest, and received an 
affirmative answer. The clerk had turned away and 
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was trying to serve two importunate customers when 
Champ finally put an inquiry as to his father's where- 
abouts. Afterwards he remembered that the man 
started a little and looked at him with some surprise, 
then, the query having apparently failed to reach him 
in its entirety, called across the room to the tall man who 
had bought shoes of him. 

"On Walden's Ridge — ^he owned a farm up there." 

For some reason which he could not quite follow in his 
own mental action, this reply was tmsatisfactory to 
Champ, However, he was little acquainted in the 
Chattanooga which would have known Vespasian Sea- 
crest, his knowledge of the town as a child being limited 
to a few trips down to its stores. His Chattanooga 
friends were all of the lost cause, and belonged to the 
days when Bragg occupied the place and Morgan or- 
ganized his cavalry regiment there. They were all gone, 
he supposed — ^all but the Winchesters. Walking more 
comfortably in the shoes he had purchased, after linger- 
ing a moment to look at the old military prison where 
he had been confined, he turned on Fourth Street, and 
walked slowly up the hill. 

The Winchester house was full of people; the lawn in 
front of it showed half a dozen children playing; but the 
faces were all strange to him. He found that the owners 
were gone and the home was rented to four families, 
those incoming Northerners who found it hard to get 
any suitable place of residence. Returning from his 
fruitless inquiries, beginning to feel like a ghost him- 
self, Champ met a well-set-up negro soldier who saluted 
him gravely and would have passed on. He looked at- 
tentively at the dark face, and recognized Yellow Bob. 

"Here, boy," he detained the negro, "you can tell me 
what has become of Mrs. Winchester's family." 
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''Done gone nawth, suh," Yellow Bob replied. "All 
gone nawth with Majah Gilbert. Dey givin* lots o* de 
engineers leave to go back now — we can 'tend to de 
fightin* if dey is any." 

"Bob, did you know a Captain Seacrest?" 

" Yaas, suh — I knows you." 

"No, I mean an old man — a Federal oflScer." 

"Naw, suh, naw, suh, nevah knowed none o' our 
soldiers by dat name — dest you." 

"But there was a young lady — a Miss Delora Glenn — 
that used to be at Mrs. Winchester's a great deal. Do 
you know where she is now?" 

Bob shook his head. 

"Dey was a heap er young white ladies at Mrs. Win- 
chester's most of de time," he said vaguely. "Miss 
Dixie she got married and went along wid de fambly 
when dey lef '. Dat Lieutenant Parker what she married, 
his folks live in Kientucky, an' she gwine stop off dar; 
but she went wid 'em — ^married de same day and went 
wid 'em." 

So Parker, when he cotdd not have the rose, comforted 
himself with that which was near the rose. 

" Dey tucken old Zed along to wait on Marse Pe3rton," 
the mulatto artilleryman continued. "Zed he 's old, 
but he 's strong. He dest picked up Marse Peyt and 
pack him into de railroad cyars like a nuss would pack 
a baby." 

The word reminded Champ of that dreadf til day when 
Rhett Belser's babies were killed. 

"What 's become of your mistress, Bob? Is she still 
alive?" 

"Daid, suh-Miaid," the negro responded gravely. 
"Mammy Aniky, she carried Miss Sally down to de ole 
place in Alabam' where some of her kin folks used to live ; 
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and dar she die. Aniky 's back here now, takin' in 
washin'," 

The wayfarer thanked Bob for his news, the yellow 
fellow saluting with that strange new dignity which was 
clothed upon him with the uniform of his country, Down 
by the river, at a little eating-house, Champ got lunch, 
for it was noon. His old-time enemies ate at the board 
beside him. Despite his suit of butternut jeans, his 
calling could not be hidden, and those who broke bread 
with him hailed him Johimy, and gave him jocular sym- 
pathy or cheerful greeting. 

He crossed the bridge. The north shore, opposite 
Chattanooga, was a waste of desolation, denuded of trees, 
cut into fantastic gullies and ruts by the hauling ot 
timber and cannon. The miUtary roads, however, were 
better than any the country had yet known, and he took 
that which crossed Stringer's Ridge, ran along the narrow 
valley, and then mounted the steep of Walden's by the 
soldier-built corduroy. It chilled him to find that in 
all the ten miles he met no faces he knew. The Godsey 
place, as he passed it, seemed to be vacant. Then, he 
was in the familiar road, and the sky was beginning to 
flush with simset beyond the trees that shaded the gray 
old roof of the Glenn place, that roof beneath which 
he must find shelter, where housed his father and Ddora 
and his poor old Salomy . 

As he drew near, he studied uneasily the outlines 
against the rosy sky. It seemed to be all billowing 
green; no segment of gray roof showed between. Was 
it possible that in the two years since he had daylight 
view of this place the trees had grown so? He went 
ahead faster; he finally broke into a run. It stilled his 
apprehension somewhat that the fields were dean and 
orderly, clothed already with young, hopeful crops; 
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that wheel ruts went placidly up toward the lane, the 
foot-path to the gate showed use. When he turned the 
big dump of cedars, passed the old white oak, lifted 
the latch and hurried up the walk — only to come on 
a heap of blackened rubbish and the chimney standing 
stark above it — it was like finding at the end of a long, 
weary journey the corpse of a friend, where one had 
looked to meet an outstretched hand. 

The blow was blinding — stupef5ring. Champ stood 
there staring blankly, as though in the poor wreck of 
home some clue nwght be found, noting heavily the 
partially consumed beams, the twists of metal, the Itmips 
of melted glass among the ashes. 

Studjdng the turmoil of earth in front of his feet, he 
saw that the hearthstones were all gone, and that the 
loose ground where they had been was roughly shaped 
into the semblance of two graves, side by side. His 
lifting glance encountered the stone jamb nearest to him. 
Letters had been freshly chipped thereon, apparently 
with a chisel and some persistence and skill. His eye 
went wildly across to the other jamb, and found a like 
marking. 

"Vespasian Seacrest, aged 58," read this one; "Salomy 
Jane Partridge, aged 52," ran the other. And on the 
keystone of the great arch between was set the date, 
"April^i6th, 1865." 

The twenty-three-year-old boy, who had, in his short 
life, learned on many battle-fields to front a losing fight 
with unshaken courage, stood up from the reading with 
eyes of fear. If these were here — and thus — ^where was 
Delora? Must he delve in these ruins to find her grave? 
Whose hand had shaped the mounds and cut the crude 
inscriptions? 

He gazed dtmibly about upon the homely dooryard 
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surroundings. Beyond, the heavy, well-built corrals < 
were standing; even the old bam and the nearer smoke- 
house. In their substantial completeness, with the 
peaceful evening light over them, they looked reassur- 
ing. The grotmd in front of the smoke-house was 
smooth-trodden, and there were signs of occupancy about 
the little building itself. With a few long strides he 
reached the door and thrust it open, crying hoarsely, i 

"Delora!" 

On the earthen floor within was a camp bedstead, a 
makeshift cooking hearth. There were dishes on a little 
shelf, garments hanging upon the wall — ^the black Sunday 
coat and hat of Abel Mims! He turned and went un- 
certainly toward the lane. 

Suddenly, faint and distant, there came to him the 
sound of cowbells, and tears sprang smarting beneath 
his eyelids at thought of the homing cattle in the dusk. , 

Then from the other direction a ^rl's voice sounded a 
long clear note. 

It was as though the unseen one called him up out of 
despair into life and joy; for, though he had never heard 
Delora's voice raised thus, he knew instantly and be- 
yond any doubt that this was she. He sprang down the 
walk, and rounded the cedar clump; and there in the 
short-cut, approaching from the direction of the old Sea- 
crest cabin where Abel Mims had lived so long, its lusty 
plume of evening smoke motmting into the soft sky be- 
hind her, was Delora. 

"Darling!** he cried, as she ran toward him; then 
"Thank God,** and she was in his arms, murmuring, 

" I knew you 'd come, dear. O Champ, I knew you 'd 
come back to me!*' 

After the first strangling rapture of relief, in which he 
could only hold her close — shaken by a revulsion of 
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feeling so great that it was itself an agony, his thin cheek 
pressed hard to her warm, glowing one, whispering her 
name over and over — ^he raised his head and looked 
down at her, encotmtering that tender, passionate, pos- 
sessive glance of hers, so strangely mingled of mother 
and lover. 

Dimly he knew in that moment what the Book of 
Books means when it says, ''For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother." ... 

Here was his comforter — ^here his hope. Those deep 
eyes had seen sorrow, the sweet lips knew how to utter 
words of consolation. 




NCE again the valley, the gate in the 
mountain barrier. But the sword is 
sheathed. Those shadowy forest glens 
are haunted only by flicker o£ nesting 
wings and sounds of running water; 
those broad fertile slopes, so full of 
vitality and beauty, are given to prun- 
ing-hook and plowshare. Here and there a smudge of 
coal-smoke bespeaks a larger activity, where at night 
the gemming lights of a city lie outstrung on the velvet 
bosom of the hills. 

One sees that the ancient robe has lost nothing of its 
immortal freshness, but is in process of changing its 
pattern and its hue. The fabric remains the same. 
Through the last grassy encampment raindrops trickle 
instead of purple rivulets of blood. The red stains are 
washed away, the trampling smoothed; a thousand 
summer showers, a thousand of winter's purifying storms, 
have rinsed the ultimate traces of powder from the 
soil, the last odors of sweat and smoke out of the breeze. 
The river takes its silver way to the sea, its recovered 
clearness forgetful of that long-past roil and discoloration 
of battle. 

Always before, when Time, the healer, obliterated 

the footprints of war, he wiped out, along with smirch 
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and scar, those who battled; or if not both, he erased 
one — the vanquished. Yet here, the two who struggled 
still remain, and work to-day side by side where, 
face to face, they fought. The life of man is a battle. 
Well may these, having ceased to fight with each other, 
stand shoulder to shoulder fronting the future, to throw 
down the gage to oppression, and to build for their child- 
ren and their children's children a strong heritage in a 
secure country. 

Only these brothers remain of all that crowded pa- 
geant, brute and human — cotmtless existences, remote 
and vanished, lives lost in the dusk of time — all whose 
scarlet passions, hotly contested rights and wrongs, 
frenzied struggles and awful deaths, have left nothing 
but the azure dream of the hovering air, the silence per- 
petually reclothing itself in green. From that fearful 
grapple — that drenching with blood and tears — the 
land emerges, accepting what has been, creating out of 
ruin all that is to be. As inevitably as the essences of 
soil and growth receive those unnamed and unnumbered 
bodies, as the deep roots of trees absorb that priceless 
torrent of heart's blood, this old, old people of a young 
nation are tenderly, faithfully, frankly evolving from 
all that by-gone ghastliness and death the deep untainted 
strength, the wide-winged hope, the re-created life of the 
land. 

And these beautiful, terrible, rude motmtain forms, 
that have watched, staring sphinxlike across the blue 
gulf of the valley, since the first dark rearing of the land 
above the water, behold breaking at last the new dawn. 
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